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TO  THE 


P    U    B    L    I  a 

THE  completion  of  one  half  of  my  Work  furniming  me  with  an  opportunity  of 
returning  thanks  to  the  Public  for  the  favorable  reception  with  which  they 
have  honoured  it,  I  gladly  embrace  the  occafion,  and  here  beg  leave  toexprefs  my 
moft  grateful  acknowledgments  for  their  goodnefs  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  aflurfc 
them,  that  the  remainder  will  be  rather  better  executed  than  the  part  already  finimed: 
I  am  the  more  emboldened  to  make  this  promife,  as,  befide  the  experience  which 
both  I  and  the  Engravers  have  acquired,  I  have  met  with  aids  greatly  fuperior  to  my 
moft  fanguine  hopes  j  particularly  in  the  article  of  the  Defcriptions,  in  which  I 
have  been  favored  with  the  afiiftance  of  Gentlemen,  from  whom,  at  my  firft  fetting 
out,  I  had  not  the  leaft  diftant  expectations.  Befides  which,  feveral  of  the  moft 
eminent  Artifts"  have,  with  a  generofity  peculiar  to  men  of  genius,  gratuitoufly 
affifted  me  with  their  drawings. 

That  I  may  not,  like  the  Jay  in  the  Fable,  adorn  myfelf  with  borrowed 
plumes,  I  mall  here  fet  down  the  helps  I  have  received  both  in  the  Defcriptions 
and  Views  already  pubiifhed  ;  the  firft,  as  they  occur  ;  and  the  latter,  to  prevent 
affixing  any  pre-eminence,  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  accounts  of  Catherine  Hill  and  Martha's  Chapels,  Surrey,  were  fent  me 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Manning,  of  Godalming,  well  known  for  his  valuable  Edition 
of  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary :  to  him  I  am  likewife  obliged  for  feveral  articles  im 
the  Defcriptions  of  Newark  Priory,  Farnham  and  Guildford  Caftles. 

To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Auftin  of  Lewes  I  am  beholden  for  the  greateft  part  of  the 
accounts  of  Lewes  Priory  and  St.  James's  Hofpital.  Other  informations  relative 
to  Suflex  Antiquities  I  have  been  favoured  with  by  Dr.  William  Burrell,  out  of  hi? 
valuable  Collections  for  that  County.    William  Green,  Efa^.  of  the  Cjrps  of 
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Engineers,  has  been  fo  good  as  to  furnifh  me  with  Plans  of  Lewes  and  Haftings 
Caftles,  and  one  of  the  Hofpital  of  St.  James,  whereby  I  have  been  enabled,  in 
fome  meafure,  to  afcertain  the  figures  and  meafures  of  thofe  buildings.  The 
Plan  of  Dennington  Caftle,  Berkihire,  mentioned  in  the  Defcription  of  that 
Caftle,  was  drawn  by  Captain  Hayter,  late  of  the  86  th  Regiment  of  Foot.  And 
the  Ruins  of  Portchefter  Caftle,  and  thofe  of  the  Biftiop's  Houfe,  at  Waltham, 
were  meafured  for  me  by  Richard  Bargus,  Efq.  of  Fareham,  Hants. 

The  knowledge  of  many  particulars  concerning  Kentifti  remains,  I  owe 
to  the  following  Gentlemen  :  John  Thorpe,  Efq.  of  Bexley ;  the  Rev.  Mr„ 
Duncombe,of  Canterbury;  Edwardjacobs,  of  Feverfham,  Efq. ;  James  Hammond, 
of  Dover,  Efq.j  Edward  Hafted,  of  Canterbury,  Efq.  ;  and  my  venerable  friend 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Goftling,  Minor  Canon  of  Chrifl-Church  ;  of  whofe  abilities  ia 
Antiquarian  matters  the  Public  will  ftiortly  be  able  to  judge  from  his  curious 
Hiftory  of  Canterbury,  now  in  the  prefs. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Nuneham,  whofe  tafte  for  the  Fine  Arts  is  well 
known,  not  only  favored  me  with  Two  Views  of  fome  ancient  buildings  at 
Stanton  Harcourt,  the  feat  of  his  anceftors  but  alfo  communicated  feveral 
curious  particulars  relative  to  their  hiftory. 

To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Percy  I  am  much  indebted  for  his  good  offices  in  procuring 
me  the  fight  of  diverfe  curious  evidences  out  of  the  archives  of  the  Northumberland 
family,  and  alfo  for  many  other  communications  refpecting  the  Antiquities  of 
the  Northern  Counties.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Sharp,  Archdeacon  of  Durham,  was 
likev/ife  fo  obliging  .as  to  fend  me  fome  ingenious  Memorandums  concerning 
Bamborough  Caftle  ;  and  John  Topham,  Efq,  of  Gray's  Jnn,  permitted  me  to 
make  extracts  from  an  account  of  Coverham  Abbey,  which  he  has  drawn  up. 

My  higheft  acknowledgements  are  due  to  Thomas  Aftle,  Efq.  for  the  ufe  of 
his  valuable  MS.  Library  ;  and  to  Dr.  Ducarrel  I  am  much  obliged  for  his 
Hiftory  of  Lambeth,  and  feveral  ufeful  hints,  as  well  as  for  the  loan  of  many 
fcarce  printed  books.  To  Sir  Jofeph  Ayloffe  I  am  alfo  a  debtor  for  moft  of  the 
account  of  Orford  Caftle ;  and  for  its  dimenfions,  to  Francis  Bartlam,  Efq. 
who  refides  near  the  fpot. 
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From  Thomas  Maude,  Efq.  I  have  been  favored  with  repeated  amftance  in 
thofe  parts  of  my  Work  treating  of  Yorkmirc;  and  to  the  many  refpettable 
names  already  mentioned,  I  have  the  pleafure  to  add  that  of  the  ingenious 
Thomas  Pennant,  Efq.  who  has  kindly  contributed  his  aid  in  the  Defcriptions 
of  the  Caftles  of  North  Wales;  but  as  thefe  are  not  yet  publimed,  I  mall  not 
here  enumerate  them,  any  more  than  diverfe  other  favors  of  the  fame  kind  under 
the  fame  predicament,  which  mall  all  be  acknowledged  in  a  proper  place.  And  this  I 
(ball  do,  both  with  refpect  to  Drawings  and  Accounts ;  not  only  to  return  thanks 
to  thepeifons  fo  honoring  me,  but  alfo  from  a  more  felfim  motive,  as  it  will  add 
a  value  to  the  Work,  when  it  is  known  that  inftead  of  containing  only  the 
efforts  of  one  man,  it  is  enriched  with  the  contributions  of  many  of  our  mod  able 
Antiquaries  and  eminent  Draughtfmen.  One  thing,  however,  I  muft  beg  permiffion 
to  obferve  ;  which  is,  That  no  Drawings  nor  Defcriptions  have  been  inferted,  but 
fuch  as  could  be  depended  upon  for  their  exadlnefs  and  veracity.  Indeed,  fuch 
caution  has  been  obferved  on  this  fcore  as  fometimes  to  give  offence. 

The  Artifts  who  have  favored  me  with  Drawings  are,  Mr.  Dall,  from  whom 
I  had  Jervois  Abbey,  Kenelworth  Caftle,  and  the  Two  Views  of  Fountains  Abbey. 
From  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  Gate  of  Beefton  Caftle.  The  View  of  Bildewas  Abbey 
was  done  by  Mr.  Pouncey,  who  drew  it  purpofely  for  the  Work :  and  to  Mr. 
Richards  I  am  beholden  for  the  Views  of  Birket's  Abbey,  Corf,  Chepftow, 
Hawarden,  Ryland,  Hadley,  Oakhampton,  and  Thornbury  Caftles,  Ford  Monaftery, 
Cleve  Nunnery,  and  Two  Views  of  Glaftonbury  Abbey  ;  alfo  the  Abbot's  Kitchen, 
and  Jofeph  of  Arimathea's  Chapel,  at  the  fame  place.  Oufe  Bridge,  York,  was 
taken  from  a  Drawing  of  Mr.  Marlow's,  the  property  of  a  friend. 

Thomas  Sandby,  Efq.  ProfefTor  of  Architecture  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
drew  the  Two  Views  of  Amby  de  la  Zouch  :  and  by  his  Brother  Paul  Sandby, 
Efq.  I  am  favored  with  the  Gate  of  Reading  Abbey,  Beauchef  Priory,  Edgar's 
Gate  Worcefter,  Bolton  Abbey  Craven,  Richmond  Caftle,  Middleham  Caftle 
Plate  I.  Coverham  Abbey  Plate  I.  St.  Agatha's  Plates  I.  and  II.  Roch  Abbey, 
Bolton  Caftle  Plate  I.  and  Caernarvon  Caftle.  The  Two  Views  of  Caftle  Acre 
Monaftery,  and  the  Ruins  of  Blyburgh,  Suffolk,  were  drawn  by  that  ingenious 
Engraver  Mr.  Woollet.  The  View  of  Warwick  Caftle  was  copied  from  the 
Original  Picture  painted  by  Canaletti,  in  the  pofteftion  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
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The  Drawing  of  Tintern  Abbey  was  lent  me  by  Mr.  Eyre,  junior,  who  took 
it  on  the  fpot.  Haftings  Cattle,  Plate  II.  was  drawn  by  William  Green,  Efq. 
of  the  Engineers  ;  the  View  of  Burrow  Chapel,  by  Capt.  Henry  Ilugge,  of  the 
30th  Regiment  of  Foot ;  and  Cockle  Park  Tower,  by  Job  Bullman,  Efq.  of 
Sheepwarti,  in  Northumberland.    All  the  reft  are  of  my  own  drawing. 

It  is  with  the  greateft  concern  I  obferve  the  numerous  errors  of  the  Prefs. 
A  lift  of  them  will  be  printed  at  the  conclufion  of  the  Work ;  together  with  an 
Index,  in  which  the  feveral  Counties  and  Subjects  will  be  arranged  alphabetically : 
this,  with  an  Addenda,  will  be  given  gratis.  The  Purchafers  of  this  Work 
are,  therefore,  advifed  not  to  bind  it  up  till  the  whole  is  completed, 


Wandfworth,  12  AprH,  1774. 


F.  GROSE. 


FRONTISPIE  CE. 


The  View  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chrift  Church,  Canterbury,  here  given  as  a 
Frontifpiece,  was  drawn  from  a  place  now  called  The  Oaks,  and  formerly, 
according  to  the  Plan  in  Batteley's  Somner,  the  Convent  Garden.  The  particular 
ftation  was  chofen  a  fmall  diftance  fouth-eaft  of  the  buikling  ;  by  which  choice 
it  appears  much  fore-fhortened  thereby,  affuming  a  more  picturefque  appearance 
than  if  viewed  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  Spectator.  It  is,  befides,  almoft 
the  only  point  cf  View  in  which  this  Cathedra]  has  not  before  been  taken. 

The  Building  neareft  the  eye  is  called  St.  Thomas  Becket's  Crown,  built, 
according  to  the  bed  accounts,  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  the  reliques  of  that 
turbulent  Prelate  :  but  the  Monks  finding  fo  great  and  unexpected  cencourfe  of 
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Pilgrims,  judged  that  place,  which  was  a  circular  Chapel  of  only  thirty  feet 
diameter,  would  not  commodioufly  receive  his  numerous  vifitors ;  they  therefore 
altered  their  plan,  and  removed  the  Body  from  the  Grave  where  it  had  been 
privately  interred,  into  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ;  a  more  fpacious 
building  weft  ward  of,  and  adjoining  to,  the  Crown  ;  by  which  that  Chapel  foon 
loft  its  ancient  appellation,  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  giving  place  to  that 
of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  fome  addition  was  making  to  Becket's  Crown, 
which  that  event  put  a  ftop  to  ;  and  it  remained  unfiniihed,  and  in  ruins, 
till  about  the  year  1755,  when  Capt.  Humphrey  Pudner,  an  Inhabitant  of 
Canterbury,  and  in  diverfe  other  inftances  a  Benefactor  to  the  Church,  gave 
an  hundred  pounds  towards  the  completing  it ;  and  it  was  accordingly  terminated 
as  is  feen  in  this  Reprefentation. 

Beyond  this  is  fhewn  the  great  Tower,  called  Bell  Harry  Tower,  from  a 
bell  of  that  name  hanging  therein  :  alfo,  a  fmall  Gate,  with  a  circular  arch, 
leading  into  the  Church-yard.    This  is  very  ancient,  and  is  efteemed  a  curiofity. 


This  View  was  drawn  Anno  1772. 


CARIS  B  ROOK  CASTLE,  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT, 

(PLATE   I. ) 


This  caftle  is  fituated  on  an  eminence  about  a  mile  fouth  of  the  town  of  Newport,  and 
overlooks  the  village  of  Carifbrook.  Here  was,  it  is  faid,  a  caftle  or  fort,  built  by  the 
Britons,  and  repaired  by  the  Romans,  when  this  ifland  was  fubdued  by  Vefpafian,  A.  D.  45, 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  This  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Wightgar,  the  Saxon, 
who,  according  to  Stowe,  was  king  of  the  Ifland  about  the  year  519  :  he  called  it  Wight- 
garifbourg;  of  which,  Carifbrook  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  corrupted  contraction.  This  building 
again  falling  to  decay,  either  through  length  of  time,  or  fome  other  means,  was  a  fecond 
time  re-edified  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Firft,  by  Richard  de  Rivers,  earl  of  Devonfhire: 
and  Camden  fays,  it  was  once  more  magnificently  rebuilt  by  the  governor  of  the  ifland.  He 
makes  ufe  of  the  exprefiion  "  lately ;"  which  is  by  bifhop  Gibfon  altered  to  that  of"  the? 
"  laft  age."  Some  great  repairs  were  done  here  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  a  fhield  over  the 
outer  gate,  there  is  the  date  159 — (the  remaining  figure  is  fo  overgrown  with  ivy,  as  to  be 
rendered  illegible  ;)  beneath  this  are  the  initials  E.  R.  and  under  them  the  figures  40. 
Perhaps  fhe  built  this  gate,  and  the  outer-works,  which  have  a  more  modern  appearance 
than  the  ether  parts  of  this  edifice. 

The  walls  of  the  ancient  part  of  the  caftle,  enclofe  a  fpace  whofe  area  is  about  an  acre  and 
a  half-,  its  fhape  nearly  that  of  a  right  angled  parallelogram,  with  the  angles  rounded  off; 
the  greateft  length  is  frcm  eaft  to  weft.    The  entrance  is  on  the  weft  fide,  over  a  bridge,  in 
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a  curtain,  between  two  baftions  ;  then  through  a  fmall  gate,  over  which  is  the  infcription 
before  cited  j  from  this,  by  a  paflage,  having  on  each  fide  an  embattled  wall,  and  under  a 
very  handfome  machicolated  gate  flanked  with  two  round  towers.    The  old  door,  with  its 
wicket,  opening  into  the  caftle  yard,  is  itill  remaining;  it  is  formed  of  ftrong  lattice  work 
having  at  each  crofting,  a  piece  of  iron  kept  down  by  a  large  nail. 

On  the  right,  is  a  fmall  chapel  with  a  burial-ground,  walled  in  ;  over  the  door  is  carved 
G.  2d,  1738  ;  and  on  the  eaftend  is  a  ftone  tablet,  mewing  that  it  was  repaired  during  the 
government  of  Lord  Limmington  :  at  prefent  there  is  no  fervice  in  it.  It  is  faid,  that 
there  is  a  farm  in  the  ifland,  the  tythes  of  which,  amounting  to  twelve  pounds  per  annum, 
belong  to  this  chapel  •,  the  caftle  itfelf  conftituting  the  parifh  of  St.  Nicholas. 

Farther  on,  on  the  left  hand,  or  north  fide,  are feveral  ruins  of  low  buildings,  faid  to  be 
thofe  where  Charles  the  Firft  was  confined  ;  and  in  one  of  them  is  fliewn  the  window 
through  Which  he  attempted  his  efcape.  Beyond  thefe  are  the  barracks  and  governor's 
houfe,  called  the  keep-houfe  •,  in  which  are  many  very  handfome  rooms,  with  coved  cielings* 
Ever  firice  the  laft  war,  this  has  been  converted  to  an  hofpital  for  fick  foldiers  ;  the  names 
of  the  wards  being  wrote  in  large  Letters  over  the  different  rooms.  Indeed,  both  the 
goodnefs  of  the  air  and  the  falubrity  of  its  fituation,  make  it  extremely  well  adapted  for 
that  purpofe. 

On  the  north- eaft  angle,  on  a  mount  raifed  confiderably  above  the  other  buildings,  ftands 
the  keep:  it  is  an  irregular  polygon;  the  way  to  it  is  by  an  afcent  of  feventy-two  fteps ;  and  in 
it  are  nine  more.  From  this  place  there  is  a  molt  extenfive  profpect ;  the  lea  being  vifible 
to  the  north,  eaft,  and  fouth,  but  hid  on  the  weft  by  a  hill.  Here  was  formerly  a  well,  faid 
to  be  three  hundred  feet  deep;  but  it  is  now  filled  up  with  rubbifh.  In  the  fouth-eaft  ano-le 
ftands  the  remains  of  another  tower,  called  Mountjoy's  Tower-,  its  walls  are,  in  fome  places, 
eighteen  feet  thick:  for  the  attending  to  the  top  of  it,  there  are  likew'fe  feveral  fteps ;  but 
the  view  from  hence  is  by  no  means  fo  fine  as  that  from  the  Keep.  Thele  towers  have  the 
appearance  of  much  greater  antiquity  than  the  other  buildings  of  the  caftle.  The  ramparts 
between  the  towers  are  about  twenty  feet  high  and  eight  thick  :  in  both  thefe  dimenfions  is 
included  the  parapet,  which  formerly  ran  all  round  the  works;  it  is  but  two  feet  and  a  half 
thick. 

Here  is  likewife  another  remarkably  deep  well,  covered  over  by  a  houfe:  its  depth  is  two 
hundred  and  ten  feet;  a  pin  thrown  into  it  is  near  four  feconds  of  time  falling,  and  when  it 
ftrikes  the  water,  fends  up  a  lurprifing  loud  found  :  the  water  from  this  well  is  drawn  by 
means  of  a  wheel  worked  by  an  afs. 

The  old  caftle  is  included  within  a  more  modern  fortification  ;  probably  built  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  it  is  an  irregular  pentagon,  faced  with  ftone,  and  defended  by  five  baftions,  on 
the  outfide  of  which  runs  a  deep  ditch  :  the  north  curtain,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  length; 
has  a  break  in  the  middle,  to  make  a  flank.  Several  guns  are  mounted  on  thefe  works,  which 
are  faid  to  be  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference. 

This  plate  fhews  a  general  view  of  the  caftle,  with  the  entrance  and  Keep.  The  drawing 
*»yas  taken  anno  1772. 
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(PLATE    II.  ) 

This  plate  gives  the  infide  view  of  the  caftle,  in  which  is  fhewn  the  governor's  houfe,  the  barracks 
and  furgery  :  towards  the  left  is  feen  the  chapel :  oppofne  to  it,  are  the  ruins  of  thofe  apartments  in 
which,  it  is  faid,  King  Charles  the  Firft  was  confined  :  and,  on  the  right  of  all,  over  a  fmall  building, 
appears  the  Keep.    This  drawing  was  taken  near  the  entrance  of  Montjoy's  Tower,  in  the  year  J  772. 

Anno  1 136,  Baldwin  de  Rivers,  earl  of  Devonshire,  fon  of  him  who  rebuilt  the  caftle,  declaring  for 
the  emprefs  Maud,  in  oppofition  to  King  Stephen,  feized  Exeter  ;  but  not  being  able  to  hold  it,  fled  to 
this  ifland,  of  which  he  was  lord  ;  and  raifing  his  vaflals,  ftood  here  upon  his  defence  :  Stephen  attacking 
the  caftle,  took  it  at  the  firft  aflault.    Baldwin  found  means  to  efcape,  but  died  in  exile. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  John  de  Infula,  or  L'Ifle,  was  governor  thereof ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Richard  the  Firft,  anno  1377,  the  French  landed  here,  plundered  the  inhabitants,  and  after  a  fruitlefs 
attempt  to  take  the  caftle,  retired  with  their  booty.  It  was  defended  by  Sir  Hugh  Tyrril,  a  knight  of 
Eflex.  On  account  of  this,  and  other  invafions  about  the  fame  time,  orders  were  iflued  for  arming  the 
Clergy. 

In  the  year  1647,  King  Charles  the  Firft,  having  efcaped  from  Hampton-Court,  retired  to  this  ifland  ; 
of  which  Colonel  Hammond,  brother  to  his  favourite  chaplain,  was  governor  :  he  was  by  him,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  November,  brought  to  this  caftle.  The  parliament  being  much  difturbed  at  the  king's 
abfence,  and  imagining  he  was  fecreted  in  London,  iflued  orders  to  fearch  for  and  feize  his  perfon  ;  but 
their  uneafinefs  was  foon  relieved  by  a  letter  from  Hammond,  acquainting  them  that  the  king  was  in 
his  cuftody,  and  that  he  waited  for  their  orders  how  to  difpofe  of  him.  At  this  news,  they  were  greatly 
rejoiced  ;  directed  that  he  fhould  remain  at  Carifbrook,  and  ordered  an  allowance  of  five  thoufand  pounds 
per  annum,  for  defraying  his  houfhold  expences. 

Here  a  negociation  commenced  between  that  prince  and  his  parliament ;  in  which,  perhaps,  neither 
party  acted  with  proper  fincerity.  A  little  before  this  treaty,  the  king,  as  it  is  faid,  being  informed  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  aftaflSnation,  concerted  mcafures  for  an  efcape  :  of  this,  it  is  probable,  Hammond 
had  notice ;  whereupon  he  was  confined  clofe  prifoner,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  all  his  faithful  feivants 
difcharged,  and  turned  out  of  the  garrifon. 


CARIS  BROOK  CASTLE. 

The  unfuccefsful  infurrection  of  Captain  Burley,  which  happened  a  few  days  after  (namely,  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  December),  furnifhed  the  governor  with  a  plaufible  juftification  of  this  ftep.  Indeed,  it 
has  been  thought  that  this  rifing  was  preconcerted,  and  that  Charles  was  apprifed  thereof.  This  furmife 
feems  to  be  ftrengthened  by  Hammond's  reply  to  the  king,  who,  according  to  Whitlock,  afking  him, 

By  what  authority  he  did  thus  ?"  He  anfwered,  "  By  the  authority  of  bothHoufes,  and  that  he  fuppofed 
"  his  Majefty  was  not  ignorant  of  the  caufe  of  his  doing  thus."  The  king  profeffed  the  contrary ;  and  the 
governor  replied,  "  he  plainly  faw  his  Majefty  was  actuated  by  other  councils  than  flood  with  the  good 
**  of  the  kingdom." 

Sc  .me  time  after  this,  he  once  more  attempted  to  efcape.  The  particulars  are,  in  fubftance,  thus  related 
by  Clarendon.  One  Ofborne,  a  gentleman  by  birth,  was  recommended  to  Colonel  Hammond,  to  be 
employed  in  fome  poft  about  the  king,  and  was  accordingly  appointed  his  gentleman- ufher.  The  affability 
gentle  behaviour  of  this  monarch  infenfibly  gained  his  efteem  ;  it  at  length  increafed  to  that  pitch, 
th  t  he  put  a  final!  billet  into  one  of  his  Majefty's  gloves,  which  it  was  his  office  to  hold,  fignifying  his 
devotion  to  his  fe'rvfee.  At  firft,  the  king  was  fearful  of  treachery  ;  but  at  length,  convinced  of  hk 
fincerity,  admitted  him  into  his  confidence. 

This  man  was  addrefled  by  one  Rolph,  a  captain  in  the  garrifon,  a  perfon  of  low  extraction,  and 
ordinary  abilities,  but  of  an  enterprifing  temper.  He  propofed  enticing  the  king  from  the  caftle,  under 
pretence  of  procuring  his  efcape,  in  order  to  murder  him,  which  he  faid  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
iment,  and  the  means  of  gaining  for  themfelves  comfortable  eftablifhments.  Of  this,  Olborne 
-acquainted  hia  majefty,  wno  directed  him  to  keep  up  the  correfpondence,  hoping  to  convert  the  wicked 
intentions  of  this  man  into  the  means  of  flight:  Ofborne  therefore  feemed  to  fall  in  with  Rolph's  defign. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  recommended  it  to  him  to  found  one  Dowcet,  and  another  foldier  he  had 
formerly  known  :  both  of  thefe  not  only  embraced  his  party,  but  likewife  brought  over  fome  of  their 
brethren,  who  were  to  be  centinels  near  the  place  where  the  king  intended  to  get  out  :  this  was  a  window 
•fecured  with  an  iron  bar,  for  the  cutting  of  which  he  was  provided  with  both  a  law  and  file. 

His  Majefty  with  great  labour  fawed  this  bar  afunder  ;  and  on  the  appointed  night,  Ofborne  waited  to 
receive  him  ;  but,  in  the  interim,  one  of  the  foldiers  not  fufpecting  Rolph's  true  intentions,  mentioned  to 
him  fome  particulars,  which  made  him  fufpect  he  was  likely  to  be  the  dupe  of  his  own  artifices;  he 
therefore  directed  this  foldier  to  remain  on  his  poft,  and  he,  with  fome  others  on  whom  he  could  rely,  flood 
by  him  armed  with  their  piftols. 

At  midn'ght  the  king  came  to  the  window;  but  in  getting  out,  difcerning  more  than  the  ordinary 
centinels,  he  fufpected  his  defign  was  difcovered,  fhut  the  window,  and  retired  to  bed.  Rolph  immedi- 
ately went  and  acquainted  the  governor  with  this  attempt,  who  going  into  the  king's  chamber,  found  him 
in  bed,  the  window-bar  cut  in  two,  and  taken  out.  Ofborne  fled  ;  but  Dowcet  was  taken,  and  being 
imprifoned,  was  vifited  by  Rolph,  who  fcornfully  afked  him,  why  the  King  came  not  forth  ?  and  faid,  he 
was  ready  with  a  good  piltol  charged  to  receive  him.  Ofborne  afterwards  laid  the  true  ftate  of  this  affair 
before  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  when  Rolph  was  ordered  to  be  tried  at  the  general  affizes  at  Winchefter ; 
where  matters  were  fo  managed,  that  the  grand  jury  found  an  ignoramus  on  the  bill. 

That  the  committee  at  Derby-houfe  had  intelligence  of  the  king's  intention  of  efcaping,  appears 
from  the  information  lent  by  them  to  Colonel  Hammond,  in  a  letter  dated  the  thirteenth  of  March, 
1647.  This  letter  is  printed  in  Harris's  Life  of  Cromwell  ;  and  that  the  defign  was  not  laid  afide  after 
this  disappointment,  islhewn  by  the  following  letter  printed  in  the  fame  collection. 

"  Sir,  fince  our  laft,  we  have  received  ag  in  advertifement  from  a  good  hand,  that  the  defign  holdes 
*«  for  the  king's  efcape  ;  and  to  efcape  all  fuipicion  from  you,  he  intends  to  walk  out  on  foote  a  mile  or 
«*  two,  as  ul'ually,  in  the  day-time, -and  there  horfes  are  laid  in  the  ifle  to  carry  him  to  a  boat :  if  he 
«  cannot  do  this,  then  either  over  the  houfe  in  the  night,  or  at  fome  private  window  in  the  night,  he 
*'  intends  his  pafiage  ;  which  we  thought  fitt  againe  to  give  you  notice  of,  that  you  may  make  fuch  ufe 
"  of  it  fcr  the  prevention,  as  you  fhall  fee  caufe."  This  is  likewife  dated  from  Derby-houfe,  the  18th 
of  November,  1648  ;  and  is  figned  by  Salisbury,  in  the  name  and  by  the  warrant  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons  there  afiembled.  To  it  is  this  poftfeript.  "  We  defire  you  to  communicate  this 
*<  to  the  commillion  there  5  and  alio,  if  you  fhall  find  the  king  hath  efcaped,  to  give  us  notice  with  all 
poffible  fpeed." 

On  the  30th  of  the  fame  month,  the  king  was  removed  to  Hurft  Caftle,,  from  thence  to  Windfor,  and 
&tttlv  after  to  London,  where  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded. 


Sparrow,  Ic  . 


CARISBROOK  CASTLE,  IN  THE  ISLE  OP  WIGHT. 

(PLATE   III. ) 

This  plate  prefents  a  near  and  particular  view  of  the  entrance  into  the  cattle. 
The  fmall  gate,  whofe  top  is  covered  with  ivy,  is  that  over  which,  in  a  fhield, 
is  the  date  and  initial  letters  mentioned  in  the  General  Profpedl :  the  fhield  is 
vilible,  but  the  fmallnefs  of  the  fcale  does  not  permit  the  letters  and  figures  to  be 
diftindly  marked.  Here,  likewife,  is  feen  the  bridge,  the  flank  of  one  of  the 
baftions,  the  handfome  machicolated  gate,  and  the  window  through  which  King 
Charles  attempted  his  efcape.  This  laft  appears  juft  above  the  ground,  near  the 
breach  in  the  fhady  fide  of  the  wall. 

This  drawing  was  made  in  1772c 


IV  E  ST    C  O  IV E  S  CASTLE.* 
IN  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  caftles  built  by  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  about  the 
year  1539?  to  fecure  the  coafts  from  foreign  in  various,  with  which  they  were  then< 
threatened. 

It  is  fituated  a  fmall  diftance  weft  of  the  town,  and  guards  the  entrance  into 
the  Newport  river;  for  which  purpofe  there  was,  likcwifc,  another  cafHe  at  Earl 
Cowes,  on  the  point  of  the  oppofite  more ;  this  has  been  long  totally  demolifhed : : 
the  materials  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  carried  away ;  fome  within  the  me- 
mory of  perfons  now  living,  in  order  to  build  a  houfe  at  Newport,  and  for  other 
erections.  The  place  {till  retains  the  name  of  Old  Caitle  Point.  Camden  fays,-, 
both  thefe  cafiies  were  in  ruins  in  his  time, 


WEST    C  O  W  E  S    CAST  L  E. 

Leland,  in  his  Itinerary,  thus  defcribes  them:  "Ther  be  2  new  cafle lies- 
"  ft-tte  up  and  furnimid  at  the  mouth  of  Newporte;  that  is  the  only  haven  in 
"  Wighte  to  be  fpoken  of. 

"  That  that  is  fette.  up  on  the  efte  fyde  of  the  haven,  is  caullid  the  Eft  Cow- 
"  and  that  that  is  fette  up  at  the  weft  fyde  is  caullid  the  Well:  Cow,  and  is  the 
f«  bigger  caflelle  of  the  2.    The  traje&us,  betwixt  thefe  2  caddies,  is  a  good: 
"  myle." 

Of  thefe,  Camden  cites  fome  Latin  verfes  made  by  Leland,  which  are  thus- 
tranflated  by  Bifhop  Gibfon. 

"  The  two  great  Cows,  that  in  loud  thunder  roar,, 
"  This  on  the  Eaftern,  that  the  Weftern  fliore ; 
"  Where  Newport  enters  flately  Wight." 

The  caftle  at  prefent  confifts  of  a  final  1  flone  houfe,  having  on  its  north  front: 
a  femi-circular  battery,  built,  likewife,  with  (tone,  and  pierced  for  eight  guns.  It 
is  ftrongly  fenced  with  piles  and  planks  againft  the  fea,  from  which  it  would 
otherwife  be  in  fome  danger,  as  it  here  makes  frequent  encroachments. 

This  fort  is  commanded,  under  the  governor  of  the  ifland,  by  a  captain,  whofe 
pay  is  ten  millings  per  diem  ;  that  poft  is  at  prefent  filled  by  Sir  John  Milles,  late 
lieutenant-governor  of  Jerfey. 

This  drawing  was  made  in  the  year  1  76  i. 


THE   PRIORT  OF  SAINT  DIONISIUS,  HAMPSHIRE. 


This  was  a  Priory  of  Black  Canons,  and  is  fituated  upon  the  weft  fide  of  the  river  Itching, 
almoft  two  miles  above  the  town  of  Southampton.  It  was,  according  to  Dugdale,  built  by 
king  Henry  the  Firft,  about  the  year  1124.  At  the  Diflblution,  here  were  a  Prior  and  nine 
Religious,  who  were  endowed  with  80I.  us.  6d.  per  ann.  Dugdale;  and  91I.  9s.  according 
to  Speed,  who  gives  king  Richard  the  Firft:  for  founder.  And  Leland,  in  his  Collectanea, 
names  both  Henry  I.  and  Richard  I.  as  fuch.  In  this  cafe,  the  latter  is  only  meant  as  a  very 
great  benefactor.  Antient  writers  often  mention  a  firft,  fecond,  and  even  fometimes  a  third 
founder.    The  fite  was  granted  30th  of  Henry  VIII.  to  Francis  Dawtry. 

Henry  the  Firft,  by  his  charter,  granted  to  God  and  the  Canons  of* Saint  Dionifius,  for 
the  good  of  his  own  foul,  and  thofe  of  his  father  and  mother,  Matilda  his  wife,  and  William 
Lis  fon,  and  for  the  good  of  the  Faithful  living  and  dead,  that  parcel  of  his  land  lying  be- 
tween Portafrada,  and  the  river  of  Hyftia,  which  ufed  to  bring  in  eleven  (hillings  and  fix 
deniers  •,  and  alio  that  part  of  his  lands  of  Portafreda  lying  near  the  fea,  in  the  eaft  part 
of  Hampton,  which  ufed  to  bring  in  the  annual  rent  of  forty-one  (hillings  and  fix  deniers. 

King  Stephen  confirmed  diverfe  donations  of  land  given  them  by  Robert  de  Limefeia, 

Henry  II.  granteJ  them  the  chapels  of  St.  Michael,  of  the  Holy  Crofs,  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  of  All  Saints,  near  the  town  of  Hampton. 


THE   PRIORY    OF   SAINT   DIONISIUS,  HAMPSHIRE. 


King  Richard  the  Firft  gave  them  in  fee  and  perpetual  alms  Kingfland,  and  the  wood 
called  Portefwarde,  with  all  its  appurtenances. 

Gundred  de  Warren  gave  them  the  church  of  Little  Fageham,  which  was  her  dower. 
Humphry  de  Bohun,  who  ftiles  himfelf  Conftable  to  the  King  of  England,  confirmed  to 
them  the  church  of  Chaleworth,  given  by  his  father,  with  all  the  titles,  rights,  and  dues  : 
The  Canons  of  St.  Dionifius  to  find  a  chaplain  to  officiate  there. 

William  Mufard  gave  them  three  (hillings  annual  rent,  left  him  by  his  filler  Jane,  on 
condition  of  their  finding  a  wax  candle  before  the  altar  of  the  BlefTed  Virgin,  in  the  church 
of  their  monaftery,  where  his_fifter  lay  buried  :  This  rent  to  be  received  quarterly. 

Walter  de  Chalke,  and  his  Wife,  bequeathed  to  them  two  Bezants,  for  the  good  of 
their  fouls,  and  on  account  of  the  kindnefs  fhewed  to  them  by  thefe  Canons,  to  receive  the 
fame  annually,  at  the  feaft  of  St.  Michael,  of  Gaufridus  Hule,  who  was  bound  to  pay  it 
as  a  yearly  rent  in  Etlinton.  A  Bezant  was  a  coin,  fo  called  from  its  being  originally  ftruck 
r.t  C^fiitantinople,  called  likewile  Byzantium.  It  feems  to  have  been  a  general  name  for  a 
■piece  of  money,  without  any  determinate  value.  According  to  Du  Cange,  there  were  Bezants 
of  gold  and  filver ;  and  Blount,  in  his  Law  Dictionary,  mentions  copper  ones,  of  the  value 
o:  two  millings. 

Godfrey,  Bifhop  of  Winchefler,  confirmed  to  them  the  gift  of  William  Aeliz,  of  the 
tithes  of  his  rent  in  Aldenton,  of  five  millings,  arifing  from  his  mill  at  the  fame  place,-  and 
the  tenths  of  his  paunage,  and  alfo  of  the  privilege  of  quiet  paunage  for  thirty  hogs  in  his 
woods. 

By  the  charter  of  the  6th  of  Edward  the  Third,  thefe  Canons  were  entitled  to  a  pipe  of 
red  wine,  for  the  celebration  of  mafs;  to  be  delivered  to  them  at  "Southampton,  by  the  king's 
Butler.  They  were  likewife  exempted  from  contribution  to  the  repairs  of  the  bridge  ofKingf- 
mill. 

Pp.ynne,  from  Mathew  Paris,  and  other  Monkifh  writers,  mentions  one  Odo,  whom  he 
calls  Abbot  of  this  houfe,  about  the  year  1245,  wno  gave  great  gifts  of  the  goods  of  the 
community  to  the  Pope,  whereby  he  obtained  the  archbifhoprick  of  Rohan,  which  he  did 
not  enjoy  above  a  year,  being  fuddenly  ftruck  dead.  This^  was  confidered  as  a  judgment 
from  Heaven  for  his  fraud  and  fimony. 

The  following  lift  of  Priors  of  this  Houfe  is  given  by  Browne  Willis  :  Gerard,  temp.  Hen. 
Blois,  Epiicop.  Winton.  Ruchland,  1257*,  Nicholas,  1263;  Richard  de  Chacomb,  el. 
1294;  Will,  de  Warham,  el.  1328;  Richard  occurs,  1373;  John  Stanford,  el.  1390; 
John  Kyal,  el.  1397  '  Thomas  Winchefter,  el.  1412  \  Thomas  Arnwood,  el.  1435;  Wil- 
liam Norman,  el.  1456;  Thomas  Roby,  el.  1462;  John  Haft,  el.  1492  j  William  May,  el. 
i  508. 

Nothing  more  of  this  Priory  is  remaining  than  what  is  here  fhewn :  on  its  fite  is  now  a 
farm-houfe,  at  which  were  fome  time  ago  to  be  ieen  many  ftone  coffins  entire,  then  ufed  for 
troughs,  and  other  domeftic  ufes.    It  is  now  the  property  of  Thomas  Wood,  Efq;  of  Grof- 
yenor-ftreet,  London. 

This  View  wa;  drawn  anno  1773. 


HOLT  GHOST  CHAPEL,  HAMPSHIRE. 

This  chapel  ftands  on  a  hill,  on  the  north  fide  of,  and  overlooking,  the  town  of  Bafingfloke.  It  was 
Wilt  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  Sir  William,  afterwards  Lord  Sandes, 
•who,  with  Richard  Fox,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  obtained  a  licence  from  that  Prince  to  found  a  free  chapel 
here,  and  thereupon  to  eftablifh  a  Guild,  by  the  name  of  the  Brotherhood,  or  Guild,  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  which  was  by  a  perpetual  fucceffion  to  continue  for  ever.  To  this  Brotherhood  an  eftate  wa3 
given  by  Sir  William  Sandes,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Prieft  to  perform  divine  fervice  in  the  chapel, 
and  therein,  likewife,  to  inftruct  youths  in  literature. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  bifhop  was  any  farther  a  benefactor,  than  in  joining  his  intereft,  which 
was  very  great,  with  that  of  Sir  William,  for  procuring  the  licence  for  its  foundation. 

This  fraternity  efcaped  the  general  diflblution,  and  remained  till  the  firft  year  of  King  Edward  the 
Sixth,  anno  1546-7,  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  palled,  whereby  free  chapels  and  chantries  of  all  forts, 
and  the  eftates  belonging  to  them,  were  given  to  the  King  ;  in  confequence  of  which  A£l  this  fraternity 
was  diflblved,  and  their  eftate  taken  for  the  King's  ufe.  It  remained  in  the  Crown  till  the  year  1556, 
when  the  inhabitants  of  Bafingftoke  petitioning  ^their  Mnjtfties  King  Philip  and  Queen  Mary,  and  their 
petition  being  backed  by  the  interceffion  of  Cardinal  Poole,  the  Pope's  legate,  and  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, this  Guild  was  by  their  Majefties  letters-patent  re-eftablifhed,  and  endowed  with  the  fame 
eftate  it  poflefled  at  its  fuppreffion ;  which  was  alfo  to  be  applied  to  the  fame  purpofes.  'What  the 
value  of  this  eftate  was,  is  not  afcertained;  it  confided  of  one  hundred  and  five  acres  of  land,  and 
two  houfes. 


HOLY    GHOST    CHAPEL,  HAMPSHIRE. 


'By  thefe  letters-patent  a  body  corporate  and  politic  was  conftituted,  by  the  name  of  the  Aldermen, 
'rWardens,  Brothers  and  Sifters  of  the  Fraternity,  or  Guild,  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  within  the  Chapel  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  near  Bafingftoke,  in  Hants,  to  continue  for  ever  by  a  perpetual  fuccefllon,  The  aldermen 
and  two  wardens  were  annual  officers,  chofen  out  of  the  brotherhood,  but  removable  at  pleafure.  This 
body  confifted  of  an.  indeterminate  number  of  members,  and  that  of  either  men  or  women  ;  and  the  aldermen 
or  wardens  for  the  time  being,  had  power  to  admit  as  many  perl'ons  of  either  i~;x  as  they  thought  proper. 

The  b.ufinefs  of  this  fraternity  was  to  be  tranfa&ed  under  a  common  feal,  which  they  were  authorifed 
to  keep  and  ufe;  they  were  alfo  made  capable  of  holding  lands,  fuing,  or  being  fued  ;  holding  meetings.;, 
and,  together  with  the  brethren  of  the  fraternity,  of  making,  according  to  their  difcretion,  fuch  rules 
.and  ftatutes  (confident  with  the  laws  of  the  land)  as  were  neeeflary  for  the  better  ordering  and  governing 
of  their  fraternity  or  guild,  and  of  the  brethren  and  lifters  thereof,  and  their  fucceflors. 

The  eftate  granted  to  this  guild  being  given  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Prieft  to  celebrate  divine 
.fervice,  and  inftrudt  youth,  was  not  deemed  as  given  to  fuperftitious  ufes,  and  therefore  remained  untouched 
till  the  Civil  wars  ;  when  this,  with  many  other  church-lands,  was  feized  and  alienated,  and  the  chapel 
and  fchool  fhut  up  for  many  years,  until  1670,  when,  by  the  application  of  Doctor  George  Morley, 
bifliop  of  Winchefter,  the  eftate  was  again  reftored. 

Besides  the  original  endowment,  this  \chapel  had  feveral  benefactors.  The  mod  confiderable  were 
>5ir  James  Deane,  and  Sir  James  Lancafter,  knights:  the  former  bequeathed  ten  pounds  per  annum  to 
the  preacher,  and  the  fame  to  the  fchoolmafter  of  this  chapel,  for  the  time  being;  the  latter,  an  annuity 
of  twenty  pounds  each,  to  the  fame  perfons.  The;prefentation  to  this  benefice  is  in  the  lord-chancellor  j 
although  the  reverend  Mr.  James,  in  the  year  1673,  held  it  by  the  nomination  of  the  magistrates  of 
.Bafingftoke. 

Loggan,  from  whom  this  account  is  taken,  fays,  That  a  petition  was  prefented  to  the  prefent 
King,  (i.  e.  George. the  Second)  in  council  ;  wherein  the  petitioners  prayed  to  be  made  truftees  and 
patrons  of  this  chapel,  and  the  fchool  kept  therein  ;  but  he  does  not  mention  who  thefe  petitioners  were  : 
but  circumftances  make  it  probable,  they  were  the  magiftrates,  or  inhabitants,  of  Bafingftoke. 

The  chapel  was,  when  entire,  a  beautiful  building,  elegantly  finiflied,  as  is  ftill  vifible  from  its 
remains.  Loggan,  defcribing  it,  fays,  the  outfide  of  it  was  of  free-ftone,  curioufly  ornamented  :  neither 
was  the  infide  lefs  beautiful.  Upon  the  roof  of  it,  as  we  are  told  by  Camden,  the  hiftory  of  the  prophets, 
^poftles,  and  difciples  ofChrift,  was  very  artificially  depicted;  but  through  neglect  of  repairs  it  is  now 
in  ruins ;  part  of  the  eaftern  and  fouth  walls  only  remain  ftanding,  and  an  hexagonal  turret  to  the  fouth- 
,weft,  almoft  entire,  which  was  formerly  a  ftair-cafe.  My  Lord  Sandes,  the  founder,  is,  by  Camden, 
faid  to  be  buried  in  this  chapel.  If,  as  is  highly  probable,  he  had  any  monument  erected,  it  is  now  hid  by 
the  rubbifh. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  this  chapel  was  covered  with  lead,  which  was  taken  off  and  converted  into 
bullets  for  the  fiegeof  Bafing-houfe.  This  is  contradicted  by  another,  which  fays  that  it  was  tiled,  and 
that  the  tiles  were  remaining  not  many  years  ago.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  feveral  other  abfurd  ftories  j 
fuch  as,  that  this  chapel  was  formerly  in  fo  high  repute,  that  many  pilgrimages  were  made  to  it;  and 
that  once,  feven  Saxon  Kings  were  all  worshipping  here  at  the  fame  time. 

Westward  of  and  adjoining  to  the  ruins  of  the  chapel,  ftands  a  building  (though  but  in  indifferent 
^pair)  confiding  of  one  large  regular  room,  about  forty  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-four  in  breadth  : 
this  is  the  only  chapel  and  fchool-room  that  of  late  years  has  been  made  ufe  of.  On  this  building  is  an 
infcription,  commemorating  bifhop  Morley  for  procuring  the  re-opening  of  the  fchool,  and  the  reftitu- 
t\on  of  the  cltate. 

This  place  was  anciently  a  burying-ground,  before  the  erection  of  the  chapel:  it  ftill  continues 
£0  be  ufeu  as  fuch. 

The  above  defection  pretty  well  agreed  with  the  Hate  of  thefe  buildings  in  1 760,  when  this  view  was  taken. 


■octroy,  e 


HURST    CASTLE  HAMPSHIRE. 

Hurst  Castle  (lands  on  the  extremity  of  a  peninfula  oppofite  the  weft-end  of  the  Ifle  of 
Wight.  It  is  of  ftone,  and  was  built  by  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  about  the  year  1539,  at 
the  fame  time  when  he  fortified  the  fea  coafts  with  many  fimilar  erections.  It  was  meant  par- 
ticularly to  guard  that  channel  or  paflage  called  the  Needles,  fo  named  either  for  its  nar- 
rownefs,  as  refembling  the  eye  of  a  needle,  or  from  its  vicinity  to  certain  chalk  rocks,  one 
of  which  is  tall  and  (lender,  with  a  (harp  point  like  a  pinnacle  or  needle.  Thefe  are  ftiled 
the  Needles,  or  Needle  Rocks ;  they  are  feen  at  a  diftance  in  this  view,  where  the  pinnacle, 
or  pointed  rock  here  mentioned,  is  particularly  diftinguiftiable  •,  this  about  two  years  ago 
was  thrown  down  by  the  impetuofity  of  the  waves,  which  warned  its  fides,  and  had  before 
greatly  undermined  it. 

Leland,  in  his  Itinerary,  thus  mentions  this  caftle.  <c  The  caftelle  at  Hurfte  on  the 
"  lliore  is  county'd  to  be  a  XI1II  myles  from  Cauld-fhore.  This  caftelle  is  fet  almoft  righte 
<{  agayne  the  farther  ende  of  the  land  of  the  Ifle  of  Wighte.  And  the  trajedhis  hcere  from 
"  land  to  land  is  about  two  miles,  the  which  narrow  place  is  defended  by  Huift  Caftelle." 

In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  as  appears  from  Peck's  Defiderata  Curiofa,  here  was  a 
Captain,  whofe  fee  was  one  (hilling  and  eight  pence  per  diem,  an  officer,  ftiled  Under-Cap- 
tain,  at  one  (hilling;  a  maftcr  gunner  and  porter,  eleven  gunners  and  ten  foldiers,  at  fix- 
pence  per  diem  each.  At  prefent  it  is  commanded  by  a  Governor,  whofe  pay  is  ten  (hillings 
per  diem  ;  there  are  alfo  fome  gunners  at  one  (hilling  each  per  diem. 

Hither,  December  1,  1648,  king  Charles  the  Firft  was  removed  by  the  army  from 
Newport.  Rufliworth  has  the  following  account  of  that  tranfaction,  as  fent  by  letter  to  the 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  from  the  officers  deputed  by  colonel  Hammond,  to  cake 
charge  of  his  majefty  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight. 


HURST     CASTLE,  HAMPSHIRE. 


Right  Honourable, 

"  Yeftcrday  there  came  into  the  ISle  fome  officers  of  the  army,  viz.  lieutenant  col.  Cob- 

"  bet  and  captain  Merryman,  with  inftructions  from  the  general  and  council  of  war,  di- 

**  reeled  to  themfelves  and  the  commander  in  chief  here,  forthwith  to  fecure  the  perSon  of 

"  the  king  in  Car  iSbrook- caftle,  as  before  .the  treaty,  till  they  fliould  receive  refolution  from 

"  the  houies  upon  their  late  remenftrance ;  and  they  understanding  that  the  management  of 

*'  the  affairs  of  this  ifland  was  by  colonel  Hammond  committed  toourfelves  or  any  two  of  us, 

"  they  acquainted  us  with  their  inftructions,  defiring  our  concurrence  with  them,  that  fo  the 

*'  prelent  work  jntended  by  them  might,  with  lefs  difficulty,  be  accomplished.  While  we  were 

44  in  debate  of  theSe  things,  there  came  in  a  meffenger  from  the  general,  with  an  order  under 

"  his  hand  and  feal,  directed  to  the  gentlemen,  commanding  them  immediately  to  take  the 

"  perfon  of  the  king  into  their  charge,  and  to  remove  him  from  thence  into  Hurft  Caftle,  re- 

'*  quiring  us  by  name,  with  all  other  officers  and  foldiers  in  the  I  He,  to  be  aiding  and  aflifting 

"  to  them  therein;  two  of  us,  viz.  major  Rolph  and  captain  Hawes,  upon  fight  of  that  or- 

**  der,  declared  ourlelves  obliged  not  to  difobey  the  general's  commands,  but  conceived  our- 

'*  fclves  bound  to  yield  obedience  thereunto  by  our  commissions;  the  other  of  us,  viz.  captain 

"  Boreman  declared  his  judgment,  that  his  duty  lay  immediately  to  the  governor,  who  had  in- 

"  trufted  him  ;  contrary  to  thofe  instructions  and  commission  he  could  not  act,  neither  was  he 

*'  of  himfelf  in  a  capacity  tooppofe  them  in  that  fervice.    Captain  Hawes  being  diflatisfied 

"  in  the  action,  manifested  his  unwillingnefs  to  join  in  it,  and  his  refolution  neither  directly  nor 

"  indirectly  to  oppofe  it.  But  thefe  gentlemen,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  army  forces  here, 

"  and  the  aSfiftance  of  a  freSh  troop  of  horfe,  and  one  company  of  foot,  which  landed  in  the 

"  night,  in  purfuance  of  their  commands,  very  civilly  made  their  addrefles  to  the  king,  aecord- 

"  ing  to  another  order  from  the  general  for  his  ufage,  with  all  civility  and  due  refpect  unto 

"  his  perfon  ;  between  five  and  fix  o'clock  this  morning,  fome  of  the  gentlemen,  who  by  the 

"  parliament  were  appointed  to  attend  him,  acquainted  his  majefty  with  thefe  orders  and  in- 

"  ftructions  they  had  in  charge  from  his  excellency  the  lord  general  concerning  him,  who 

**  prefently  and  quietly  conlented  thereunto,  and  fet  forward  in  his  coach  from  Newport  at 

"  eight  of  the  clock  this  morning  towards  Hurft  Caftle,  with  Mr.  Harrington,  colonel  Har- 

"  bots  and  captain  Mildmay,  and  other  of  his  Servants  to  attend  him.  Now  we  do  affure  you, 

"  that  in  the  whole  traduction  of  this  great  affair,  there  neither  was,  nor  is  the  lead  diftur- 

*'  bance  in  this  Ifle.    Thus  we  have,  with  all  clearnefs  and  faithfulnels,  given  you  a  full 

**  and  impartial  account  of  thefe  late  proceedings  here ;  having  fo  done,  we  fubferibe 

*4  ourlelves  Your  humble  Servants, 

Carilbrook  Caftle,         Signed  by  Major  Rolph,  Capt.  Boreman  and  Capt.  Hawes. 

Dec  i,  1648. 

"  P.  S.  Since  the  writing  hereof,  we  have  intelligence  that  his  majefty  is  fafely  arrived 
"  at  Hurft  Caftle." 

The  houfe  of  commons,  on  the  reading  of  this  letter,  voted  that  the  Seizing  of  the  per- 
fon of  the  king,  and  carrying  him  priioner  to  Hurft  Caftle,  was  without  the  advice  or  conSent 
of  that  houfe  •,  nevertheless  a  fortnight  after,  viz.  December  14,  the  army  having  procured  a 
majority,  according  to  Clarendon,  by  violence.  On  receiving  a  letter  from  colonel  Ewer, 
governor  of  Hurft  Caftle,  complaining  of  his  want  of  money  and  neceffaries,  occafioned  by  the 
coming  thither  of  the  king  •,  they  ordered,  for  an  immediate  Supply,  that  the  treaSurers  at 
GoldSmiths  Hall  be  defired  forthwith  to  diSburSe  and  pay  the  Sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  to 
colonel  Ewer,  or  his  affigns,  and  that  the  Said  treaSurers  do  reimburSe  themSelves  out  of  the 
remainder  of  the  fine  of  Sir  Charles  KemiSh,  not  yet  charged.  On  the  23d  the  king  left  this 
Caftle,  being  elborted  on  his  way  to  WindSor  by  major  general  HarriSon,  with  Such  precau- 
tions as  precluded  every  attempt  to  an  eScape,  which,  it  is  agreed,  had  been  meditated, 

This  drawing  was  made  anno  1761. 


n  e  r  l  e  r  abbey: 

Necteleye,  Letteley,  Netley,  Edwardftow,  or  De  Loco  San&i  Edwardi, 
juxta  Southampton,  is  pleafantly  fituated,  in  the  parifh  of  Hound,  on  the 
eaftern  banks  of  the  Southampton  river,  about  two  miles  below  that  town. 

According  to  Godwin  and  Leland,,  it  was  founded  by  Peter  de  Rupibus, 
who  died  in  1238  ;  but  both  Dugdale  and  Tanner  attribute  it  to  King  Henry  the 
Third;  "Who,  fays  the  latter,  anno  Domini  1239,  founded  an  abbey  for 
"  Ciftertian  monks  from  Beaulieu,,and  commended  it  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Edward. 
"  About  the  time  of  the  DhTolution  here  was  an  abbot  and  twelve  monks,  whofc 
"  polfeffions  were  then  valued,  according  to  Dugdale,  at  one  hundred  pounds, 
*'  twelve  millings,  and  eight-pence  j  but  according  to  Speed,  at  one  hundred  and 
"  fixty  pounds,  two  millings,  and  nine  pence.  The  Site  was,  granted,  by  King 
M  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  Sir  William  Pauletu" 


NETLEY  ABBEY. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century  it  was  the  feat  of  the  earl  of 
Hertford;  and  afterwards  was  fitted  up  and  inhabited  by  an  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
who,  as  tradition  fays,  converted  part  of  the  chapel  into  a  kitchen  and  other 
offices,  frill  referving  the  eaft  end  for  facred  ufes. 

In  the  year  ]  700  it  came  into  the  polTelTion  of  Sir  Bartlet  Lucy,  who  fold 
the  materials  of  the  chapel  to  one  Taylor,  a  carpenter,  of  Southampton,  who  took 
off  the  roof,  which  till  that  time  was  entire. 

Of  the  fate  of  this  carpenter,  Brown  Willis,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Mitred  Abbeys, 
tells  the  following  fuperftitious  ftory,  which  he  fays  was  generally  known  and 
believed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  could  be  attefted  by  diverfe  credible  witneiTes  : 

During  the  time  he  was  in  treaty  with  Sir  Bartlet,  he  was  greatly  disturbed 
by  frightful  dreams,  and,  as  fome  fay,  apparitions  ;  particularly  by  that  of  a  perfon 
in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  who  threatened  him  with  great  mifchief  if  he  perfifted 
in  his  purpofe.  One  night,  in  particular,  he  dreamed  a  large  ftone  from  one  of 
the  windows  fell  upon  him  and  killed  him.  This  fo  terrified  him,  that  he  com- 
municated thefe  difturbances  to  a  particular  friend,  who  advifed  him  to  defift ; 
but  avarice,  and  the  contrary  advice  of  other  friends,  getting  the  better  of  his 
fears,  he  concluded  the  bargain ;  when  attempting  to  take  out  fome  ftones  from 
the  bottom  of  the  weft  wall,  the  whole  body  of  a  window  fell  down  upon  him, 
and  crufhed  him  to  death. 

.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  Henry  Cliff,  Efq.  who  fold  it  to  Mr.  Dummer,  in 
whofe  family  it  remains. 

Part  of  the  chapel  is  ftill  ftanding,  which  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  crofs-j 
and  though  greatly  defaced,  ftill  fhows  it  was  once  an  elegant  building.  There 
are  likewife  remains  of  the  refectory  and  kitchen :  The  whole  is  fo  overgrown 
with  ivy,  and  interfperfed  with  trees,  as  to  form  a  fcene  infpiring  the  molt 
pleafing  melancholy. 

At  fome  diftance  from  the  building  there  are  vifible  large  mounds,  formerly 
ferving  as  heads  to  nfri-ponds,  and  refervoirs  for  water,  that  of  the  river  being  fait. 
A  few  paces  to  the  northward,  and  nearer  the  river,  ftands  a  fmall  ruined  caftle,  of 
which  I  can  find  no  account;  but  by  its  conftrudtion  it  feems  of  much  later  date 
than  the  abbey. — A  view  of  it  fhall  be  given  in  a  future  number. 

This  view  was  taken  in  the  year  1761. 


NET  LET    ABBET,  HAMPSHIRE^ 

PLATE  II. 

This  Plate  prefents  a  general  View  of  thefe  extenfive  ruins,  as  they  appear  when 
viewed  from  an  eminence  at  a  fmall  diftance  to  the  fouth-eaft ;  the  water  feen 
towards  the  left  hand  is  the  Southampton  river. 

The  great  care  taken  by  Mr.  Dummer  for  the  prefervation  of  the  remains  of 
this  venerable  pile,  claims  the  acknowledgments  of  every  Lover  of  Antiquities  j 
and  both  reflects  an  honour  on  his  tafte,  and  exhibits  an  example  worthy  the  imita- 
tion of  all  poffeffors  of  fuch  buildings,  many  of  whom  too  inconfideratcly  naffer 
their  ffewards  or  tenants  to  demolifh  them  for  the  fake  of  the  materials,  not  re- 
flecting that  they  thereby  deprive  their  eftates  of  very  {hiking  ornaments  >  orna- 
ments which,  in  other  countries,  are  preferved  with  the  utmoft  attention ;  and 
that  without  any  material  benefit,  as  the  coft  of  the  demolition  generally  amounts 
to  nearly  the  value  of  the  materials  fo  gained.  The  gentleman  above-named  has 
not  only  preferved  thefe,  by  inclofing  them  with  a  wall,  but,  by  a  judicious  ma- 
nagement of  the  trees  which  have  fpontaneoufly  fprung  up  amcng  the  moulder- 
ing walls,  has  greatly  improved  the  beauty  and  folemnity  of  the  fcene,  hereby 
•rendered  as  well  worth  vifiting,  as  any  object  of  that  kind  in  Great- Britain. 

This  Drawing  was  made  Anno  1760, 


THE  ABBOTs  KITCHEN  AT  NETLET  ABBEY,  HAMPSHIRE. 

This  view  exhibits  the  infide  of  what  is  called  the  Abbot's  Kitchen,  in  Netley 
Abbey ;  but,  from  the  ftile  of  the  mouldings  about  the  chimney-piece,  which 
feem  more  modern  than  the  other  parts  of  the  building,  it  was,  more  probably, 
the  kitchen  faid  to  have  been  made  by  the  marquis  of  Huntingdon.  The  hole 
fcen  on  the  right  hand  was,  in  all  likelihood,  a  vault ;  according  to  the  prefent 
vulgar  opinion,  it  is  deemed  a  fubterraneous  paflfage,  formerly  leading  to  the 
neighbouring  cattle,  and  is  always  pointed  out  as  fuch  by  the  perfon  who  mews 
the  ruins. 


This  view  was  drawn  anno  1772. 


0  D  I A  M  CASTLE, 


In  Hampf.lre,  is  fituated  on  a  fmall  eminence,  about  a  mile  to  the  northwarti 
of  the  town  of  that  name,  and  about  fixty  yards  eaft  of  the  river.  When  or  by 
whom  it  was  built  does  not  appear.  In  the  reign  of  King  John,  it  belonged,  with 
the  town,  to  the  bifnop  of  Winchester ;  but  was  afterwards,  as  appears  by  a 
manufcript  Catalogue  of  the  Records,  in  the  Tower,  made  by  Vincent  the  Herald, 
now  in  the  library  of  the  College  of  Arms,  granted  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  together 
with  the  manor  and  liberty,  to  the  Lord  Beaumont,  for  his  life  ;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Third,  leafed  to  Sir  B.  Brocos,  for  five  pounds  per  annum. 


ODIAM  CASTLE. 


Matthew  Paris  mentions  a  gallant  defence  made  here,  anno  1216,  by  only 
three  officers  and  ten  foldiers,  againft  a  French  army  furnifhed  with  the  warlike 
machines  of  thofe  times,  neceffary  for  fieges,  and  commanded  by  Lewis,  the 
dauphin  of  France.  Such  was  the  bravery  of  this  little  garrifon,  that,  on  the 
third  day,  when  the  French  began  to  batter  it  furioufly,  the  three  officers  and 
as  many  private  men  fallied  out,  and  feizing  the  like  number  of  officers  and  men 
belonging  to  the  enemy,  returned  fafe  into  the  caftle.  After  a  fiege  of  fifteen 
days,  they  furrendered  it  to  the  dauphin,  on  condition  of  retaining  their  freedom, 
with  their  horfes  and  arms,  and  marched  out,  without  having  loft  a  man,  to  the 
ereat  admiration  of  the  French. 

This  caftle  is  likewife  memorable  for  being  the  place  of  confinement  of  David 
Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  taken  prifoner  by  John  Copeland,  governor 
of  Roxborough  Caftle,  in  a  battle  fought  at  Nevil's  Crofs,  near  Durham, 
October  17,  1346,  where  the  Englifh  army  was  commanded  by  Philippa,  queen 
of  Edward  the  Third.  After  remaining  here  eleven  years,  he  was  releafecl,  011 
giving  hoftages  for  the  payment  of  a  ranfom  of  one  hundred  thoufand  marks. 

In  17,61,  when  this  drawing  was  made,  nothing  remained  but  the  Keep,  which 
is  an  octagonal  building,  the  north-weft  fide  nearly  demolifhed.  There  are  the 
traces  of  fome  ditches,  but  no  walls,  or  other  ruins,  fufficient  to  point  out  its 
antient  ftiape  or  extents  when  entire. 


P  0  R7C  HESTER    CASTLE,  HAMPSHIRE. 


Port  Chester  castle  takes  its  name  from  the  village  wherein  itftands,  which 
is  five  miles  north-weft  of  Portsmouth.  It  was  once  a  town  of  note,  then  called 
Caer-Peris.  Stow,  from  Roufe,  fays  it  was  built  by  Gurgunftus,  fon  of  Beline, 
who  lived  three  hundred  and  feventy-five  years  before  Chrift ;  it  was  likewife, 
according  to  tradition,  the  place  where  Vefpafian  landed  :  it  had  then  a  famous 
harbour  j  but  the  fea  retiring,  the  inhabitants  left  the  place  and  removed  to  the 
ifland  of  Portfey.  Both  the  founder,  and  the  time  when  this  caftle  was  built,  are 
unknown  ;  but  it  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be  of  great  antiquity. 

The  caftle  is  a  fquare,  whofe  internal  fide  is  four  hundred  and  forty  feet ;  it? 
area  contains  four  acres,  four  chains,  and  feven  perches. 

The  walls  are  fix  feet  thick  and  about  fifteen  high,  having  in  many  places  a 
paffage  round  them,  covered  with  a  parapet.  It  has  eighteen  towers  of  various 
ftiapes  and  magnitudes,  including  thofe  of  the  keep,  and  is  furrounded  on  the 
north,  weft  and  fouth  fides  by  a  ditch  of  different  breadths,  fifteen  feet  deep ;  on 
the  eaft  it  has  been  filled  up  by  the  fea.  The  entrance  is,  on  the  weft  fide, 
through  a  gate,  thirty  feet  deep  and  fourteen  wide,  under  a  fquare  tower.  Oa 
the  infide,  over  the  gate,  are  two  projecting  figures,  fomewhat  refembling  Egyptian* 
fphinxes.  In  the  eaft  wall,  directly  oppofite  this  gate,  is  another  of  like  dimca- 
£ons.    There  are  likewife  two  ially-ports,  - 
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The  keep  encompaffes  a  parallelogram  of  fixty-five  by  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
feet.  It  has  four  towers,  three  of  them  {landing  on  the  outride  wall  j  one  of 
which,  much  larger  than  the  reft,  forms  the  north-weft  angle  of  the  fquare  ;  the 
fourth  Hands  at  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  this  building.  Here  are  many  rooms, 
feveral  very  large,  and  fome  arched  with  ftone  ;  among  them,  one  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  chapel.  The  entrance  is  through  a  gate,  on  the  fouth  fide,  only  eight 
feet  wide.   Several  of  thefe  towers,  as  well  as  part  of  the  walls,  are  now  in  ruins. 

Towards  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  area  of  the  fquare  ftands  St.  Mary's,  or 
the  parifh-church  of  Portchefter.  Here  King  Henry  the  Firft,  in  the  year  1 133, 
founded  a  priory  of  cartnans  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine,  which  was  not  long 
after  removed  to  Southwicke,  where  it  continued  till  the  Diflclu'Jon,  when  it  was 
valued  at  two  hundred  and  fifty-feven  pounds,  four  millings  and  four  pence  per 
annum,  according  to  both  Dugdale  and  Speed.  The  fit*  was  granted,  the  thirtieth 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  John  White.  The  living  of  Portchefter  is  a  vicarage,  of 
which  the  king  is  patron,  and  according  to  Ecton  it  is  difcharged.  The  clear  yearly 
value  is  eftirriated  at  thirty  pounds  per  annum,  and  the  yearly  tenths  is  twelve 
fhillings. 

This  church  has  manifeft  marks  of  great  antiquity  3  and  by  a  moulding  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  tower,  formerly  ferving  to  cover  the  extremity  of  the  roof,  it 
appears  it  had  once  a  fouth  aifie,  anfwering  to  that  now  Handing  on  the  north, 
which  compleated  the  form  of  the  crofs.  The  eaft  end  has  been  likewife  rebuilt, 
as  is  vifible  by  a  fimilar  circumftance,  which  mews  it  was  formerly  of  the  fame 
height  as  the  weft  part  of  the  body  of  the  church.  The  arches  over  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  ancient  part,  are  all  circular,  and  at  the  weft  end  are  richly 
decorated  with  thofe  indented  ornaments  which  characterife  the  ftile  of  Saxon 
architecture.  It  was  laft  repaired,  in  the  year  1710,  by  Queen  Ann.  In  it  is  a 
curious  font,  and  alfo  the  monument  of  Sir  Thomas  Carnwaliis,  knight,  groom- 
porter  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  the  Firft. 

The  caftle  formerly  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Nortons,  and  afterwards 
to  that  of  the  Whiteheads,  who  conveyed  it  to  Alexander,  father  of  Robert 
Thirtieth waite,  Efq.  the  prefent  propietor. 

In  the  laft  and  two  preceding  wars  it  was  rented  by  the  government,  for  the 
keeping  of  the  Spanifh  and  French  prifoners.  Of  the  latter  there  were,  in  the  year 
1 76 1,  upwards  of  four  thoufand  confined  in  this  place.  This  occafioned  feveral 
temporary  buildings  and  conveniencies  to  be  erected  ;  the  pulling  of  thefe  down, 
together  with  the  breaches  made  by  the  prifoners  in  attempting  to  efcape,  has  not 
a  little  co-operated  with  Time  in  his  depredations  on  this  antient  ftructure. 

This  vic\vj  reprefenting  the  outfide  of  the  Keep,  was  drawn  in  the  year  1761. 


THE  IV  A  T E  R-G  A  T  E,  SOUTHAMPTON. 


Southampton  is  fituated  between  the  rivers  Tcfe  or  Anton,  and  Aires  or  Itching,  in  the  fouth-wert 
part  of  the  county  to  which  it  gives  its  name  ;  the  prefent  town  rofe  like  a  phoenix  out  of  the  afnes  of  the  old 
one,  which  ftood  fomewhat  more  to  the  eaft,  nearer  the  river  Itching,  and  on  or  about  the  fite  of  the 
Roman  colony  called  Claufentum.  It  was  deftroyed  by  French,  or,  as  fome  fay,  Genoefe  pirates,  anno  1338, 
being  the  12th  of  Edward  the  Third,  du:ing  the  context  for  the  crown  of  France  between  that  monarch  and 
Philip  de  Valois. 

O  <  the  erection  of  the  new  town,  which  happened  very  foon  after,  to  preferve  it  from  the  like  calamity, 
it  was  fortified  with  an  embattled  wall,  built  with  large  {rones,  flanked  with  towers,  and  in  many  places 
fenced  by  a  double  ditch.  To  thefe  Richard  the  Second  added  a  ftrong  caftle,  for  the  protection  of  the  harbour. 
Stowe,  in  his  Annals,  gives  the  following  particulars  of  the  deftruction  of  this  place  : 

"  The  fourth  of  October,  fiftie  gallics,  well  manned  and  furnifhed,  came  to  Southampton,  about  nine 
"  of  the  clocke,  and  facked  the  towne,  the  townfmen  running  away  for  feare :  by  the  breake  of  the  next  day, 

they  which  fled,  by  help  of  the  countrey  thereabout,  came  agair.ft  the  pyrates,  and  fought  with  them;  in 
*£  the  which  fkirmifh  wereflaine  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  pyrates,  together  with  their  captaine,  a  young 
"  foldiour,  the  kinge  of  Sicilis  fonne.  To  this  young  man,  the  French  king  had  given  whatfoever  he  got  in 
*'  the  kingdoms  of  England  :  but  he  being  beaten  downe  by  a  certaine  man  of  the  countrey,  cryed  Rancon  ; 
■*'  notwithstanding  the  hufbandmin  laid  him  on  with  his  clubbe,  till  he  had  flaine  him,  fpeaking  thefe  words  : 
**  Yea  (quoth  he)  I  know  well  enough  thou  art  a  Francon,  and  therefore  {halt  thou  dye  :  for  he  undcrftood 
f*  not  his  fpeech,  neither  had  he  any  fkill  to  take  gentlemen  nrifoner-,  and  to  keep  them  for  their  raunfome  ; 
*'  wherefore  the  refidue  of  thofe  Gennowayes,  after  they  had  fet  the  town  a  fire  and  burnd  it  up  quite,  fledde  to 
•*  their  galleyes  ;  and,  in  their  flying,  certain  of  them  were  drowned;  and  after  this  the  inhabitants  of  the 
|<  town  compalTcd  it  about  with  a  ftrong  and  great  wall." 

The  gate  here  reprefented  was,  mod  probably,  built  about  the  fame  time  as  the  w:;l!s.  It  is  a  folid 
embattled  building,  garnifhed  with  machicolations,  feveral  of  which  are  likewife  to  be  feeo  on  the  adjoining 
wall  and  neighbouring  tower.  It  takes  its  denomination  from  its  vicinity  to  the  quay  on  the  river  Tele  or 
Anton,  commonly  called  Southampton-water. 

An  account  of  the  fituation  of  the  old  town,  and  a  very  circumfbntial  defcription  of  the  ftate  of  the  new 
one,  about  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  is  thus  given  by  Leland,  in  his  Itinerary. 

"  The  town  of  Old  Hampton,  a  celebrated  thing  for  fuTchar  men,  and  lum  merchauntes,  floode  a 
u  quarter  of  a  mile,  or  ther  above,  from  New  Hampton,  by  north-eft,  and  fifreftchyd  to  the  haven  fyde. 
«  The  plotte  whereyn  it  ftoode  berith  now  good  cornc  and  gref/e,  and  is  n«myid  S.  Maryfeld,  by  the  chuch 
"  of  St.  Mary  flonding  hard  by  it. 
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«*  Sum  men,  yet  alyve,  have  feene  dyvers  houfes  (efpecially  up  into  the  lande  of  Old  Hampton)  wythyn 
"  the  feld  felf  now  caullyd  St.  Maryfeld.  Some  thinke  that  the  greate  fuburbe  ({landing  a  little  without  the 
*'  eft  gate  of  New  Hampton,  and  joining  to  S.  Mariefeld)  was  part  of  Old  Hamptoun.  Ther  is  a  chapel  of 
**  St.  Nicolas,  a  poore  and  fmaul  thing,  yet  {lending,  at  the  eft  ende  of  St.  Marie  chirch,  in  the  great 
*'  cemiterie,  wher  conftant  fame  is  the  old  paroche  chirch  of  Old  Hampton  ftoode.  One  told  me  there,  that 
"  the  littlenefs  of  this  chirch  was  the  caufe  of  the  erection  of  the  great  chirch  of  Our  Lady,  there  now 
**  ftonding  by  this  occafion.  One  Matilde,  queen  of  England,  afkid  what  it  ment,  that  a  great  number  of 
"  people  walkyd  about  the  chirch  of  St,  Nicholas;  and  one  anfweryd,  it  is  for  lak  of  rome  in  the  chirch. 
*'  Then  fhe  ex  voto  promifid  to  make  ther  a  new:  and  this  was  the  originale  of  St.  Marie  chirch.  Thys 
*<  queene,  Matilde,  or  fome  other  good  perfons  following,  had  thought  to  have  made  this  a  collegiate  chirch; 
*'  but  this  purpofe  fuccedid  not  fully  :  yet,  neverthelefs,  St.  Marie  chirch  at  thys  day,  in  token  of  the 
"  auncientneffe  of  Ould  Hampton,  is  mother  chirch  to  all  the  chirches  in  New  Hampton  ;  and  yn  teftimonie 
*'  of  thys,  the  commune  fepulture  of  New  Hampton  ys  in  the  cemiterie  of  St.  Marie  chyrch  ;  and  there  be 
*'  many  fair  tumbes  of  marble  of  marchauntes  of  New  Hampton  buryed  in  the  chirch  of  S.  Marie,  as  yn  ther 
"  mother  and  principal  chirch. 

"  Ther  is  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  cemeteri  a  fair  manfion  place,  of  ftone,  longging  to  the  perfon  of 
««  St.  Marie's. 

«  The  old  town  of  Hampton  was  brent  in  tyme  of  warre,  fpoyled  and  rafy'd  by  French  py rates. 
*{  This  was  the  caufe  that  the  inhabitants  there  tranflatid  themfelf  to  a  more  commodious  place,  and 
«?  began  with  the  kings  licens  and  helpe  to  builde  New  Hampton,  and  to  waulle  yt,  yn  defence  of  the 
•*  enemies. 

"  Ther  be  yn  the  fair  and  right  ftronge  waulle  of  New  Hampton  thefe  gates:  fyrft,  Barre  Gate,  by 
**  north,  large  and  welle  embatelid.  In  the  upper  parte  of  thys  gate,  is  domus  civica  ;  and  undernethe 
u  is  the  toun  prifon.  Ther  is  a  greate  fuburbe  without  this  gate,  and  ther  is  a  great  double  dike,  welle 
**  waterid,  on  eche  hand,  withoute  it;  and  fo  four  tourres  in  the  waulle  (whereof  the  3  as  a  corner  towre, 
««  is  very  fair  and  ftronge)  to  the  Eft  Gate. 

«'  The  Eft  Gate  is  ftronge,  but  nothing  fo  large  as  the  Barre  Gate.  Ther  is  a  fuburbe  withoute  this 
"  gate;  and  St.  Marie's,  the  mother  chyrche  of  New  Hampton,  ftondith  yn  it.  Ther  be  vj  fair  tourres  in 
*'  the  walle,  betwixt  the  Eft  Gate  and  the  South  Gate  :  and  loke  as  the  town  without.  The  waulle  is  double 
*'  dichid,  from  the  Caftelle  to  Barre  Gate,  and  fo  to  Eft  Gate;  fo  it  is  from  Eft  Gate,  almoft  even  to 
"  South  Gate.  The  South  Gate  ftondith  not  even  ful  fouth,  but  fouth-eft  ;  and  ther  is  joyned  to  it  a  caftelet, 
"  welle  ordinauncid  to  bete  that  quarter  of  the  haven. 

"  There  is  another  meane  gate,  a  little  more  fouth,  caullid  Goddeftioufe  Gate,  of  an  hofpital  yoinid  to 
"  it ;  and  not  far  beyond  it  is  a  fair  gate,  caullid  the  Water  Gate,  without  the  which  is  (a  fair  fquare) 
*'  key,  forfid  with  piles  into  the  haven-water,  for  ftiipps  to  refort  to.  Then  a  3  towrres  to  the  Weft 
*'  Gate.  The  Weft  Gate  is  ftrong,  and  even  without  it  is  a  large  key  for  ftiippes,  as  ther  is  without 
*'  the  Water  Gate.    Ther  be  two  gates  befide,  whereof  one  is  a  pofterne,  and  the  other  is  by  the  caftelle. 

"  The  glorie  of  the  caftelle  is  yn  the  dungeon,  that  is  both  large,  fair  and  very  ftronge,  both  by  woike 
*'  and  the  fite  of  it. 

"  Ther  be  five  paroche  chirches  withyn  the  town  of  Hampton.  The  Holie  Roode  chirch  ftondith  yn 
"  the  chief  ftrete  of  the  town. 

"  Ther  was  a  college  of  grey  freres  in  the  fouth-eft  part  of  the  toune,  touching  to  the  toun  walle, 
*'  betwixt  the  eft  and  the  fouth-eft  gates. 

"  Ther  is  an  hofpitale  yn  the  toun,  toward  the  fouth,  caullyd  Goddeftioufe,  wheryn  is  a  chapelle, 
"  dedicated  to  Sayndf.  Juliane,  the  biftiop  ;  thys  hofpitale  was  foundyd  by  two  merchauntes,  beying 
"  brethren,  where  of  the  one  was  caully'd  Gervafius,  and  the  other  Protouus  ;  of  the  faynts  day,  by 
*c  lykelyhode,  that  they  were  borne  on  :  thefe  two  brethren,  as  I  ther  lerned,  dwellyd  yn  the  very  place 
"  where  the  hofpitale  is  now,  at  fuch  time  as  Old  Hampton  was  brent  by  pyrates ;  thefe  two  brethren, 
*'  for  Goddes  fake,  caufe  their  houfe  to  be  turnid  to  an  hofpitale  for  poore  folkes,  and  endowed  it 
*'  with  fome  landes.  I  redde  in  an  old  regiftre  of  Wynchefter,  wher  names  of  abbays,  priories  and 
**  hofpitales,  that  were  of  the  patronage  of  the  biftiop  of  Wynchefter  were  named,  emong  the  which  was 
"  Hofpitale  five  domus  Dei  de  Hampton.  I  take  it  this,  that  fum  biftiop  of  Wynchefter  renewid  the  old 
"  fundation,  adjecting  more  landes  and  fo  had  the  patronage.  Syns,  by  the  requeft  of  a  quene,  it  was 
"  impropriate  to  the  Quenes  College  yn  Oxforde.  They  maynteyn  the  hofpitale  and  take  the  refidew  of 
*'  the  profites. 

"  Ther  be  3  principal  ftreates  in  Hampton,  whereof  that  that  goeth  from  the  Barre  Gate  to  Water 
*'  Gate,  is  one  of  the  fayreft  ftreates  that  ys  yn  any  town  of  al  England,  and  it  is  welle  buildid,  for  timbre 
"  building  ;  there  ys  a  fair  houfe  buildid  yn  the  middle  of  this  ftreat,  for  accomptes  to  be  made  yn. 
"  There  cummith  frefch  water  into  Hamp:on,  by  a  conduct  of  leade,  and  there  be  certen  caftelletes  onto 
"  this  conduct  withyn  the  town. 

"  Ther  be  many  very  fair  marchauntes  houfes  in  Hampton  ;  but  the  chefeft  is  the  houfe  that •Huttofr, 
*'  late  cuftumer  of  Hampton,  builded  in  ihe  weft  fide  of  the  toun. 

'*  The  houfe  that  Mafter  Lightfter,  chief  barne  of  the  kinges  efch?ker,  dweljeth  yn,  is  very  fair;  th* 
'«  houfe  that  Mafter  Mylles,  the  recorder,  dwellith  yn,  is  fair,  and  fo  be  the  houfes  of  Nicoliae  and 
"  Guidote  Italianes." 

This  drawing  was  made  in  1772. 


THE   EAST  GATE,  SOUTHAMPTON. 


This  gate  was  raoft  probably  built  at  the  fame  time  as  the  walls  of 
the  town,  that  is,  about  the  year  1338,  being  the  twelfth  of  king 
Edward  the  Third,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  defcription  of  the 
Water  Gate. 

It  is  extremely  remarkable  for  the  Angularity  of  its  form,  and 
not  much  lefs  fo  for  the  abfurdity  of  its  conftrudtion,  confidered  as  the 
gate  of  a  fortified  town ;  for  though  great  care  was  taken  to  give  it 
fufficient  folidity  to  refift  the  efforts  of  an  enemy,  its  projecting 
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buttreffes  kindly  extend  themfelves,  fo  as  to  form  a  fafe  lodgment  for 
a  considerable  number  of  aflailants,  covered  from  the  fight  of  the 
adjoining  tower,  and  liable  to  no  other  annoyance,  than  what  might  be 
given  from  the  oillets  or  loop-holes,  and  the  machicolations  of  the 
gate,  and  yet  this  was  erected  for  the  defence  of  the  town,  foon  after  it 
had  been  burned  and  plundered.  Examined  in  a  civil  light  it  is  hardly 
lefs  exceptionable,  being  narrow,  dark  and  inconvenient.  It  is  faid  the 
corporation  propofe  taking  it  down. 


This  drawing  was  made  anno  1772* 


THE  SOUTH  GATE  AND  TOWER,  SOUTHAMPTON. 

This  View  reprefents  the  South  Gate  of  the  Town,  ufed  for  the 
houfe  of  corre&ion  ;  alfo  the  building  now  called  the  Tower,  men- 
tioned by  Leland  in  his  account  of  Southampton,  quoted  in  the 
Defcription  of  the  Water-Gate,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Caftelet. 
On  it,  in  his  time,  guns  were  mounted  for  the  defence  of  the 
harbour.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
in  the  year  1542.  At  prefent  it  is  converted  into  a  prifon  for  felons, 
formerly  kept  in  the  Bar  Gate.     For  this  purpofe  thofe  fmall  fheds, 
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adjoining  to  the  Tower,  have  been  run  up  lince  the  year  1761.  On 
the  fore-ground  is  feen  a  fmall  platform,  on  which  is  a  gun,  mounted 
on  an  uncommon  carriage,  faid  to  be  prefented  to  the  Town  by  King 
Henry  the  Eighth.  Towards  the  left,  is  fhewn  part  of  the  quay  ; 
and  on  the  right,  fome  diftant  towers  of  the  Eaft  Wall. 

This  Drawing  was  made  anno  1772. 


TIC  H  FIELD  HOUSE,  HAMPSHIRE. 

This  houfe  is  pleafantly  fituatcd  near  the  weftern  banks  of  the  Tichficld  river, 
on  the  fpot  where  formerly  flood  an  abbey  of  the  PrasmonfrratenMan  canons,  built 
anno  1231,  by  Peter  de  Rupibus,  or  de  la  Roche,  biihop  of  Winchefter,  who 
obtained  this  manor  of  King  Henry  the  Third.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  honour 
of  the  blerTed  Virgin  Mary.  At  the  SupprelTion,  it  had  an  abbot  and  twelve  canons, 
endowed,  according  to  Dugdale,  with  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  pounds,  fix  teen 
(hillings,  and  one  penny,  per  annum  j  Speed  makes  it,  two  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds,  nineteen  {hillings,  and  three  halfpence.  It  was  granted,  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  Sir  Thomas  Wriothefcley,  fecretary  of  ftate  to 
that  king,  who,  as  it  appears  from  Leland's  Itinerary,  on  the  fite,  and  probably 
with  the  materials  of  the  monaftery,  erected  this  maniion,    His  words  are, 
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%*  Mr.  Wriothefeley  hath  builded  a  right  ftately  houfe,  embateld,  and  having  a 
"  goodeley  gate,  and  a  conduclc  caftelid  in  the  middle  of  the  court  of  it,  yn  the 
"  very  fame  place  wher  the  lai;e  monafterie  of  Prasmonftratenfes  ftoode,  caully'd 
«  Tichefelde." 

Sir  Thomas  was  afterwards  created,  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  Lord  Wriothefley,. 
of  Tichfield  ;  which  barony,  with  the  eftate,  defcended  to  his  fucceffors  the  earls 
of  Southampton,  who  made  it  their  principal  feat.  Thomas,  the  laft  earl,  dying 
without  a  male  heir,  this  manor  and  houfe  went  with  one  of  his  daughters  to 
Edmund,  the  firft  earl  of  Gainmorough  j  whofe  fon  leaving  no  iffue,  it 
devolved  to  one  of  his  daughters ;  me  marrying  the  duke  of  Beauford,  carried  it 
into  that  family ;  and  it  was  by  the  laft  duke  fold  to  Mr.  Delmea,  father  of  the 
prefent  proprietor. 

This,  when  an  abbey,  is  faid,  by  Stowe,  to  be  the  place  where  the  marriage  of 
King  Henry  the  Sixth  was  folemnized  with  Margaret  of  Anjou  j  but  moft  hifto- 
rians  lay  the  fcene  of  that  ceremonial  elfewhere  :  fome  (among  whom  is  Hall)  at 
Fouthwick,  and  others  at  Tours ;  but  as  at  the  laft  mentioned  it  was  only  per- 
formed by  proxy,  a  fecond  folemnization  would  be  neceffary. 

At  this  houfe  King  Charles  the  Firft  was  concealed  in  his  flight  from  Hampton- 
Court,  in  1647  :  it  was  then  one  of  the  feats  of  the  earl  of  Southampton,  where 
his  mother  lived  with  a  fmall  family  :  here  he  was  met  by  Colonel  Hammond, 
who  was  fetched  by  Sir  John  Berkley,  and  Amburnham,  and  from  hence  they  fet 
out  together  for  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  It  is  remarkable  that  Hammond  had  the 
precaution  to  bring  with  him  Bafket,  the  governor  of  Cowes-caftle,  and  a  file  of 
mufqueteers. 

Great  part  of  this  manfion  has  either  fallen,  or  been  taken  down;  but  the 
entrance,,  or  gateway,  with  the  hall  and  feveral  other  rooms,  are  ftill  ftanding,  and 
sit  times  inhabited  by  the  owner  :  there  likewife  remains  fome  very  handfome 

ftables. 

This  drawing  was  taken  in  the  year  j  76 1^ 
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PLATE  I. 

This  ruin  ftands  a  fmall  diftance  weft  of  the  town  of  Waltham.  It  was  for- 
merly one  of  the  houfes  of  the  bifhops  of  Winchefter,  and  probably  procured  to 
the  town  the  appellation  of  Bifhops  Waltham,  fince  fometimes  corruptly  called 
Buili  Waltham.  The  fite  ftill  belongs  to  that  fee,  and  is  held  by  the  prefent  te- 
nant under  a  leafe  from  the  bifhop. 

Leland,  in  his  Itinerary,  fays  of  this  place,  "  Here  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter 
•*  had  a  right  ample,  and  goodly  maner  place,  motid  aboute  and  a  praty  brooke 
"  renning  hard  by  it. 

"  This  maner  place  hath  beene  of  many  bifhops  building,  moft  part  of  the  3 
"  partes  of  the  bafe  court  was  builded  of  brike  and  timbre  of  late  days  by  bilTiop 
4t  Langton.    This  bifhop,  as  appears  in  Godwin,  died  of  the  plague  anno  1500. 

"  The  refidew  of  the  inner  part  of  the  houfe  is  al  of  ftone."  Camden,  in 
whofe  time  it  was  ftanding,  calls  it  a  ftately  feat  of  the  bifhops  of  Winchefter. 

This  houfe  was  demolifhed  during  the  troubles  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the 
Firft,  at  which  time  Walter  Curie  was  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  who  fuffered  like- 
wife  greatly  in  his  private  fortune,  which  was  put  under  fequeftration,  and  he  re- 
filling to  take  the  covenant,  was  not  fuffered  to  compound. 

In  1761,  when  this  view  was  taken,  only  part  of  the  weft  front,  confifting  of 
the  outer  walls,  fome  windows  of  the  great  hall  and  adjoining  apartments,  over- 
grown with  ivy,  and  a  broken  tower,  were  ftanding;  but  lcattered  pieces  of 
buildings,  and  half  buried  fragments  of  crofs  walls,  extended  over  a  confiderable 
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/pace.  From  a  careful  inveftigation  of  thefe,  a  gentleman,  who  refides  in  the 
neighbourhood,  made  out  a  ground  plan,  from  which,  and  the  traditions  of  fome 
ancient  inhabitants,  the  following  conjectures  of  its  ftate,  when  entire,  are  formed. 

Its  area  was  in  figure  a  right  angled  parallelogram,  the  four  fides  nearly  front- 
ing the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compafs ;  its  eaft  and  weft  fides  meafuring  three 
hundred,  and  its  north  and  fouth  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet. 

It  confifted  of  two  courts,  of  which  the  outer,  or  north  court,  was  confiderably 
thelargeft.  The  entrance  was  near  the  northermoft  end  of  the  weft  fide,  through 
a  gate  feventeen  feet  wide,  having  on  the  left  fide  a  porter's  lodge.  Adjoining  to 
this  lodge  was  the  fervants  offices,  which  formed  the  north  fide.  On  the  weft  was 
the  kitchen,  fcullery  and  brewhoufes.  The  eaft  was  occupied  by  the  barns  and 
ftables ;  and  on  the  fouth  were  offices  and  lodging  rooms,  with  the  gate  leading  to 
the  fecond  court. 

In  the  fecond,  or  inner  court,  on  the  weft  fide,  was  a  great  hall,  lighted  by 
five  large  Gothic  windows ;  its  length  was  fixty-fix  feet,  width  twenty-feven, 
and  height  twenty-five  feet. 

At  the  fouth  end  of  this  room  were  niches  for  feats  or  ftatues.  Near  this  fpot 
was  a  double  row  of  pilafters,  now  almoft  covered  with  rubbifb,  which  feem  to 
have  fupported  fome  arches. 

Opposite,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  court,  was  a  chapel  of  the  fame  dimenfions 
as  the  hall.  The  north  fide  had  probably  a  cloifter,  and  over  it  lodging  rooms,  or 
a  long  gallery. 

The  fouth  fide  was  feemingly  the  body  of  the  houfe  j  the  rooms  it  is  faid  were 
from  twenty  to  twenty-two  feet  high.  On  the  angles,  made  by  the  concurrence 
of  this  fide  with  thofe  of  the  eaft  and  weft,  were  two  fquare  towers,  part  only  of 
one  on  the  fouth- weft  angle  is  remaining.  It  is  feen  in  this  view;  the  other  is 
entirely  down.  Each  of  its  fides  meafures  feventeen  feet  within  the  walls.  There 
is  full  to  be  feen  the  fire  place  of  the  ground  floor ;  alfo  thofe  of  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond ftory.  The  height  of  the  rooms  in  this  tower  was  about  fourteen  feet.  All 
the  outfide  walls  are  fix,  and  the  inner  walls  four  feet  thick.  Molt  of  them  have 
been  pulled  down  and  carried  away  for  the  fake  of  the  materials. 

On  the  weft  fide  ran  a  ditch  twenty-five  feet  wide,  between  which  and  the  wall 
was  a  walk.  About  forty  feet  weft  of  the  ditch  is  a  large  pond,  which  is  faid  to 
have  been  formerly  half  a  mile  long,  and  a  furlong  broad.  To  the  eaft  of  the  houfe 
are  large  gardens,  walled  round  with  brick,  and  the  remains  of  two  lodges.  Here 
was  alfo  a  park,  reported  to  have  contained  a  thoufand  acres,  now  converted  into  a 
farm.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  houfe  was  demoliflied  by  a  battery  planted  againft 
the  eaft  fide.  The  brook  mentioned  by  Leland  is  namelefs.  It  rifes  in  the  lanes 
a  little  above  the  town,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea  at  Barfledon  or  Hamblc. 
This  view  (hews  the  pond,  and  the  weft  afpect  of  the  tower  and  hall. 
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PLATE  II. 

This  view  reprefents  the  infide,  or  eartern  afpect  of  the  tower  be- 
fore mentioned,  alfo  fome  of  the  broken  walls  of  the  body  of  the 
houfe. 

Here  died,  September  the  twenty-feventh,  anno  1404,  aged  eighty 
years,  William  of  Wykeham,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  fo  famous  for 
his  (kill  in  architecture,  to  whofe  direction  king  Edward  the  Third 
entrufted  the  re-edification  of  Windfor  Caftle.  Tradition  reports, 
that  he  added  to,  and  greatly  repaired  this  manfion,  which  is  ex- 
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tremely  probable,  as  the  hiftory  of  his  life  fays,  that,  on  his  acceflion 
to  the  fee  of  Winchefter,  he  found  all  the  houfes  and  catties  belonging 
thereto  much  delapidated,  and  that  he  expended,  in  repairs  and  new 
buildings  on  the  eftates  of  his  bifhoprick,  above  twenty  thoufand  marks. 
This  houfe  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  was  not  neglected,  being  his 
favourite  refidence,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wykeham,  the  place 
of  his  birth. 


This  drawing  was  made  anno  1761. 


THE    CHAPTER    HOUSE,  HEREFORD. 

Very  little  is  known  reflecting  this  once  elegant  building,  which  from  the 
evidence  of  its  pointed  arches,  was  built  fince  the  re-edification  of  the  church 
by  Biftiop  Robert  de  Lozing,  anno  1079.  It  was  in  a  ruinous  flate  before  the 
year  1652,  as  appears  from  a  manulcript  in  the  pofleffion  of  Thomas  Clarke, 
Efq;  Regifter  of  the  fee  of  Hereford,  entituled,  "  A  Survey  of  the  ruinous 
"  Caftle  of  Hereford,  late  parcel  of  the  pofleffions  of  Charles  Stuart,  late  king 
"  of  England,  taken  14  Dec.  1652,  by  commiffioners  appointed  by  acT:  of  the 
"  Commons  in  parliament :"  wherein  are  the  following  entries,  viz  :  "  All  that 
"  Tower  lituate  in  the  weft  part  of  the  Caftle,  and  upon  the  mount  called  the 
*'  Caftle-hill,  commonly  called  the  Keep,  built  with  ftone ;  having  a  rampart 
"  or  wall  of  ftone  about  the  lame  upon  the  faid  Caftle-hill  j  wliich  laid  Tower 
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is  now  covered  with  lead  taken  from  the  Chapter-houfe,  belonging  to  the 
"  cathedral,  valued  at  40s.  The  old  ruinous  Gatehoufe,  Handing  and  being 
"  in  the  old  ruinous  walls  on  the  north  fide  of  the  laid  Caflle,  covered  over 
"  with  part  of  the  faid  lead,  taken  from  the  Chapter-houfe  aforefaid,  valued 
"  at  25s." 

Mu  c  h  of  it  was  however  Handing  a  few  years  ago ;  but  its  tottering  Hate 
feeming  to  threaten  a  Hidden  fall,  the  greatefl  part  was  taken  down  to  prevent 
accidents. 

It  was  in  fliape  a  decagon  ;  forty  feet  in  diameter.  Four  of  its  windows 
were  Handing  when  the  Tour  through  Great  Britain  was  written,  as  likewife 
the  fpringings  of  the  Hone  arches ;  between  which  were  fine  ribwork,  compofing 
the  roof,  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  that  in  which  the  roof  of  King's  College  chapel, 
Cambridge,  was  conflrufred.  Two  windows  were,  it  is  laid,  pulled  down  by 
Bilhop  BiiTe,  which  he  ufed  in  fitting  up  the  epifcopal  palace.  Under  the  win- 
dows, in  every  compartment,  was  painted  a  King,  Bifliop,  Saint,  or  Virgin  ; 
fome  of  them  were  very  diflinc~t  at  the  period  above  mentioned.  Here  were 
a  great  number  of  monuments  of  bifliops,  and  many  very  curious  tombs  and 
brafles. 

This  view  was  drawn  anno  1775. 
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PLATE  I. 

God  rich  Caftle  ftands  on  an  eminence,  near  the  fouth  eafternmoft  extremity  of  the 
County,  and  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the  River  Wye,  diftant  almoft  due  fouth  from  Here- 
ford fixteen  miles,  and  four  from  Rofs.  The  paflage  and  two  clofes  below  the  Caftle,  and 
near  adjoining  to  it.  are  in  the  County  of  Monmouth,  forming  a  circular  area  of  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  acres ;  the  land  encompafling  it  about  is  in  the  County  of  Hereford  : 
by  whom  or  when  it  was  built  are  equally  unknown. 

The  Signature  of  Godricus  Dux  occurs  twice  in  the  Monafticon  among  the  Witnefl.es  to 
two  Charters  granted  by  King  Canute  ;  but  whether  he  gave  name  to  the  Caftle,  or  had  any 
concern  in  its  erection,  does  not  appear.  Indeed,  the  contrary  is  the  moft  probable,  as 
neither  of  the  Monasteries  are  in  or  near  Herefordshire. 

William  Marfhall,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  had  a  grant  of  Goderich  Caftle  from  King  John, 
in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  to  hold  the  fervice  of  two  Knights  fees  ;  and  Walter  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  his  fon,  died  there  30th  Hen.  III.  A.  D.  1246. 

From  the  Marfhalls  the  Caftle  and  Lordfhip  came  to  William  de  Valencia,  Earl  o£ 
Pembroke,  half  brother  to  Henry  III.  in  right  of  his  wife  Joan  Montchenfey,  defcended 
from  the  Marfhalls.  According  to  Mills's  Catalogue  of  Honour,  Aymer  de  V alencia,. 
fon  and  heir  of  William,  was  Lord  of  Godrich  Caftle  he  died  without  iffue  23d  June,. 
1324,  17th  Ed.  II.  Joan,  fecond  filter  and  co-heir  of  Aymer  de  Valencia,  was  the  wife 
of  John  Lord  Comyn  of  Badenoth,  by  whom  fhe  had  Elizabeth  a  co-heirefs,  wife  of 
Richard  Lord  Talbot,  from  whom  defcended  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury. 

In  Jacobs's  Peerage,  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Earls  of  Shrewibury,  it  is  faid,  "  That  Ed.  III. 
•*  Elizabeth  Comyn,  wife  of  Richard  Talbot,  who  is  there  faid  to  be  one  of  the  filters 
"  and  heirs  of  John  Comyn,  was  forcibly  feized  at  Kennington,  in  Surry,  by  Hugh  le- 
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<4  Defpenfer  Earl  of  Winchefter,  Hugh  le  Defpenfer  junior,  and  others,  and  firft  carried  to 
*'  Woching,  and  thence  to  Parfrith,  in  that  county,  and  fo  detained  above  a  year-,  during 
"•  which  time  fhewas,  by  menaces  of  death,  conftrained  to  pafs  her  manor  of  Pairifwicke  in 
"  the  County  of  Gloucefter  to  the  faid  Earl,  and  the  Caftie  of  Goderich  to  Hugh 
"  the  younger,  to  them  and  their  heirs." 

From  this  it  feems  as  if  the  Cattle  of  Godrich  and  the  Manor  of  Painfwicke  were  fettled 
upon  her  to  her  feparate  ufe  and  difpofal  •,  otherwife  her  conveyance,  being  a  feme  couverr,. 
could  not  have  given  the  fhadow  of  a  title. 

No  Authority  is  cited  for  this  ftory  •,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  Sir  Robert  Atkyns's 
Gloucefter,  under  the  article  of  Painfwicke,  where  that  Lady  is  fpoken  of,  and  where 
it  would  with  propriety  be  related. 

Hugh  le  Defpenfer  did  not  long  hold  what  he  had  fo  unjuftly  acquired-,  fince,  in  the 
22-d  of  Edward  III.  Godrich  Caftie  was  in  the  poffeflion  of  Richard  Talbot,  who  then 
obtained  the  Royal  licence  for  erecting  therein  a  prifon  for  malefactors  ;  and  in  the  31ft 
of  the  fame  reign  d'ed  poffeiTed  of  it  and  Manor,  which,  according  to  the  Efcheat 
Rolls  in  the  Tower,  he  held  of  the  King  in  capite ;  and  in  the  4.7th  year  of  the  fame 
King,  Elizabeth  his  widow  died  feifed  of  them  alfo,  as  appears  by  the  Efcheat  Rolls  ; 
wherein  they  are  faid  to  be  in  the  marches  of  Wales. 

Sir  John  Scudamore,  of  Ewyas  and  Horn  Lacy,  was  conftituted  Conftable  of  Goderich 
Caftie  during  the  minority  of  John  Lord  Talbot,  20th  of  Richard  II. 

This  Caftie  and  Manor  continued  in  the  family  of  the  Talbots  from  the  time  of 
Edw.  III.  till  the  14th  of  James  I.  when  Gilbert  Talbot  Earl  of  Shrewfbury  died,  leaving 
three  daughters  his  co-heirefies.  Elizabeth,  his  fecond  daughter,  was  married  to  Henry  de 
Grey  Earl  of  Kent,  who  thereby  became  poffefled  of  this  and  other  manors  ;  which  con« 
tinued  in  that  family  till  the  death  of  Henry  Duke  of  Kent,  5th  June,  1740  ;  who  leav- 
ing no  iffue  male,  this  eftate  was  fold  to  Thomas  Griffin,  Efq.  Vice-Admiral  of  the  White, 
in  the  poffeflion  of  whole  Heir  it  now  remains. 

This  place  gave  the  title  of  Vifcount  to  the  laft-mentioned  Henry,  when  he  was  by 
Queen  Anne,  14th  Dec.  anno  1706,  created  Marquis  of  Kent. 

Duk  ing  the  Civil  War,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  this  Caftie  was  fuccefTively  in  the  hands 
of  both  parres.  The  Parliament  feized  it  at  firft  An  account  of  the  cruel  plundering  of 
the  houfe  of  the  Parfon  of  Goodrich,  in  October  1642,  in  part  by  the  garrifon,  is  related 
in  the  Mercurius  Rufticus.  It  appears,  afterwards,  to  have  fallen  into  the  poffeflion  of  the 
King's  forces  -,  for  on  the  25th  June,  1646,  the  Commons  refolved,  as  appears  from  their 
Journals,  in  confequence  of  a  letter  from  Col.  Birch,  of  the  18th  of  the  fame  month,, 
from  Godrich  Caftie,  that  eighty  barrels  of  powder  be  forthwith  provided  for  the  lervice 
againft  Gotherick  Caftie  and  Ragland  Caftie  out  of  the  ftores  at  Oxford.  Jt  furrendered 
to  the  I  arliament  the  31ft  of  July,  after  a  fiege,  probably  of  no  great  length,  fince  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  Ruftiworth,  who  treats  largely  of  that  of  Ragland.  Col.  Birch  is  faid  to 
have  battered  that  which  is  called  the  Lady's  Tower. 

On  the  25th  of  Auguft  following  the  Parliament  ordered  Mr.  Samuel  Browne  and  Mr. 
Selden  to  acquaint  the  Countefs  of  Kent  with  the  neceffity  of  demoliftiing  Gotherick 
Caftie  -,  and  that,  on  the  demolifhing  thereof,  fatisfaction  fhould  be  made  to  htr.  On  the 
ift  of  March  following,  they  refolved  that  Goodrich  Caftie  mould  be  totally  difgarrifoned 
and  flighted.  Probably  at  that  time  it  was  fo  far  demolished  as  to  be  rendered  incapable 
of  defence. 

This  View  was  drawn  Anno  1775. 
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This  Caftle  was  a  very  ftrong  pile  :  a  deep  trench  or  ditch  near  twenty  yards  broad  is 
hewn  into  the  folid  rock,  where  it  wants  the  defence  of  the  fteepnefs  of  the  hill,  which  it 
hath  upon  two  fides,  and  part  of  the  third.  The  entrance  into  it  lies  over  a  little  neck  of 
land,  borne  up  on  both  fides  by  a  ftone  wall  near  the  fouth-eafternmoft  angle  of  the  Caf- 
tle, and  a  fmall  bridge,;.having  one  Gothic  arch,  whofe  point  is  extremely  acute,  and  half 
another,  which  is  circular. 

This  figure  of  the  Caftle  is  nearly  fquare,  meafuring  within  the  walls  about  forty- 
eight  yards  by  fifty-two.  It  is  defended  by  four  large  round  Towers,  one  at  each  angle; 
fome  of  them  have  very  extraordinary  and  picturefque  buttrelfes,  as  may  be  feen  in  this 
View. 

Having  pafled  through  the  ftrong  Gateway,  the  fir  ft  building  on  the  left-hand  is  the 
Chapel ;  on  the  fouth  wall  of  which  is  the  figure  of  a  Talbot  furrounded  with  the  Gar- 
ter of  St.  George,  and  on  it  an  Earl's  Coronet.  The  windows  of  this  Building  are  much 
more  ornamented  than  any  of  the  others ;  here  is  a  place  for  holy  water,  and  niches  for 
Saints.  Over  it  was  a  room  with  a  fire-place,  and  beneath  it  a  cellar;  the  brackets  for 
the  fupport  of  the  floors  both  above  and  below  are  ftill  remaining. 

The  Keep  is  a  fquare  building,  fomewhat  refembling  Gondulph's  Tower  at  Rochefter 
Caftle,  but  much  lefs.  It  feems  very  ancient ;  a  moulding  which  fui  rounds  it  being  de- 
corated with  the  zig-zag  ornament. 

It  is  reported  that  this  Keep  was  built  by  one  Macbeth  or  Macmac,  an  Irifh  com- 
mander, as  a  ranfom  for  himfelf  and  Son,  who  were  taken  prifoners  in  Ireland  by  John 
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Earl  of  Shrewfbury,  and  brought  hither.  It  is  to  this  day  called  Macbeth's  Tower. 
Two  monftrous  head-pieces,  faid  to  be  thofe  of  the  Father  and  Son,  were  very  lately  kept 
in  this  Caftle  as  a  memorial  of  that  achievement.  Both  thefe  Helmets  were  extremely 
weighty  ;  one  of  them  would  hold  half  a  bufhel ;  the  leaft  was  remarkably  thick. 

The  Hall  was  on  the  weft  fide,  where  was  obfervable  a  beam  of  oak  intire,  without 
knot  or  knarle,  of  fixty-fix  feet  long,  and  near  two  feet  fquare  the  whole  length.  The 
Hall  itfelf  was  fixty  feet,  allowing  three  feet  at  each  end  for  the  refting  of  the  beam  in 
the  walls. 

In  this  Caftle  were  depofited  all  the  Papers  and  Records  of  Urchenfeld,  where  they 
retained  the  cuftom  of  Gavelkind,  called  in  Domefday  Book  Confuetudines  Wallienfium  ; 
the  chief  privileges  of  which  were,  that  all  lands  on  the  deceafe  of  the  parent  were  di- 
vided equally  among  the  children,  who  might  difpofe  thereof  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  being 
then  deemed  of  age,  without  the  confent  of  the  Lord.  Felony  in  the  parent  did  not  for- 
feit the  eftate,  which  defcended  neverthelefs  to  the  children. 

In  this  Caftle  was  an  ancient  infcription,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereunder.  The  Author 
was  favoured  with  it  by  Richard  Blyke,  Efq.  F.  A.  S.  who  had  it  from  the  Bifhop  of 


Durham. 


This  View  was  drawn  Anno  1775. 
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(PLATE  I.) 

Nothing  re'fpeftmg  this  houfe  is  mentiou'd  either  by  Dugdale  or  Tanner.  The  following  account  of  its 
foundation  is  given  by  Lcland  in  his  Itinerary,  vol.  viii.  page  77.  a.  "There  cam  in  the  tyme  of  Ser  Thomas 
"  Cantelope,  3  Friers  prechars  to  Hereford,  and  by  the  favour  of  William  Cantelope,  brothar  to  Byfliopc 
"  Cantelupe,  they  fet  up  a  little  oratorie  at  *  Portfelde  ;  but  By/hope  Thomas  toke  that  place  from  the  Friers* 
"  Then  one  Syr  John  Daniell  havynge  a  litle  place  in  the  north  fubarbe,  let  them  have  the  ufe  of  it.  Then  the 
"  By/hope  of  Hereforde  gave  them  a  plot  of  ground  harde  by  Daniel's  place,  and  iher  they  began  to  builde, 
**  and  make  a  folemne  piece  of  worke,  Daniell  helpynge  them.  But  then  the  barons  wans,  by  Thomas 
"  Lancaftar,  begin  agayne  Edward  the  2,  and  Daniell  was  taken  and  beheadyd  in  Heriford,  by  Edward  the 
"  2,  and  his  body  was  buried  at  the  great  erode  in  the  Minftar  Cemeteri  of  Hertforde.  Then  ceafed  the 
"  worke  of  the  Bla>ke  Friers  Colledge  for  a  while,  and  then  Kynge  Edward  the  third  holpe  it,  and  after  was  at 
"  the  dedication  of  it,  with  many  noble  men  ;  at  the  whiche  tyme  one  Alexander  Bagle,  byfhope  of  Cheftar,  dyed 
"  at  Heriford,  and  the  kynge  cam  to  his  funeralls  there.  The  bylliope  was  buried  in  the  quiere  of  the  Blucke 
"  Freres,  under  a  goodly  flat  ftone."  / 

Tmsbifhop,  Leland,  in  vol.  iv.  page  175,  a.  calls  Alexander  Bach  ;  and  fays  he  was  the  king's  confcflbr.  In 
fearching  for  the  date  of  his  death,  to  afcertain  that  of  the  dedication  of  this  houfe,  no  fuch  bilhop  of  Chelter, 
or  what  is  the  fame,  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield,  is  to  be  found,  either  in  Goodwin  or  Heylin.  Neither,  indeedj 
is  any  bifliop  of  that  name  mentioned  till  the  iSth  of  Richard  2d,  anno  1390,  when,  in  Wharton's  Catalogue  of 
the  Biihopa  of  St.  Aftph,  one  Alexander  Bache  appears  then  to  have  filled  that  fee. 

•  Portfeld  is  in  the  Ive  Gate  Suburbs  of  Hereford. 
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The  time  that  thcfe  friars  firft  fettled  in  Hereford  muft  have  been  between  the  years  1275,  when  Cantalupe 

Was  ccnfccrated  bifhop  of  Hereford,  and  1282,  when  he  died. 

Tavlok,  who  publifhed  a  map  of  Hereford,  anno  1757,  is  guilty  of  a  great  miftake,  in  calling  this  houfe  the 
White  Friars,  in  which  he  is  contradicted,  not  only  by  Speed's  Plan,  but  alfo  by  the  Hiftory  of  the  Englifii 
Minorite  Friars.  The  firft  places  the  Black  Friars  in  the  northern  fnburbs  ;  and  that  hiftory  fays,  the  White 
Friars  flood  in  the  weftern  fuburbs,  without  Friars  Gate  :  befides,  Leland,  in  the  vol.  and  page  laft  cited,  puts  it 
out  of  difpute,  by  the  following  defcription  of  its  fituation :  **  Ther  is  a  fuburbe  without  the  north  gate,  alias 
M  Wigmarfh  gate.    This  is  the  fayreft  fuburbe  of  the  towne.    In  this  fuburbe  was  the  Blake  Friers." 

The  chief  remains  of  this  houfe  are  fome  ruined  offices,  and  a  beautiful  crofs,  or  rather  ftone  pulpit.  This  is  a 
hexagon,  open  at  every  fide,  and  furrounded  by  a  flight  of  fix  fteps.  In  the  center  is  a  kind  of  table,  of  the  fame 
figure,  fupporting  the  fhaft  of  the  crofs,  which  branching  out  into  ramifications,  forms  the  roof,  and  palling 
through  it,  appears  at  the  top.  The  crofs  is  broken  off:  the  top  of  the  roof  was  embattled,  and  the  whole 
elegantly  finifhed.  This  crofs  was  probably  furrounded  by  the  cloifters,  where  a  large  concourfe  of  people  might, 
under  cover,  attend  to  the  fermons  of  thefe  friars,  who  were  extremely  popular^  and  greatly  affected  preaching 
to  the  multitude  from  thefe  kind  of  crofles.  ;  fuch  was  that  of  St.  Paul's,  of  which  we  fo  often  read  in  hiftory. 

The  ruins  of  this  friery  afterwards  became  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas  Coningfby,  of  Hampton  Court, 
in  this  county,  who,  on  its  fite,  and  perhaps  with  the  materials  thereof,  erected  an  hofpital  for  the  reception  of 
two  of  the  mod  valuable  characters  in  fociety,  though  generally  the  moft  neglected,  the  worn  out  foldier,  and 
the  fuperannuated  faithful  fervant,  who  are  here  comfortably  lodged  and  maintained.  With  refpett  to  the 
foldier,  this  is  almoft  the  only  private  endowment  by  which  they  are  benefited,  whilft  there  is  fcarce  any  other 
profeflion  or  trade,,  but  fome  fuccefsful  member  of  their  vocation  has  provided  a  comfortable  retreat  for  his 
ancient  and  indigent  brethren.  No  reflection  is  hereby  meant  on  the  military  gentlemen  :  the  profeflion  of 
arms  is  fo  far  from  enabling,  even  thofe  high  in  rank,  to  found  hofpitals,  that  it  requires  good  ceconomy  to  prevent 
their  families  becoming  candidates  for  admiflion  into  them. 

This  hofpital  was  founded,  as  is  before  faid,  anno  1 6 1 4,  by  Sir  Thomas  Coningfby,  and  endowed  by  him  with 
great  eftates  in  Leicefterfhire,  now  in  the  poffefTion  of  Lady  Frances  Coningfby,  or  her  tenants. 

The  corporation  confifts  of  a  corporal,  chaplain,  and  ten  fervitors.  Their  weekly  fubfiftence  four  fliillings  and 
ten-pence  in  money,  befides  bread  and  beer.  The  corporal  and  fervitors  ought  to  be  refident  in  the  hofpital ; 
and  when  regularly  admitted,  cannot-  be  difplaced  but  for  fame  crime.  The  vicar  of  Bodenham,  for  the  lime 
being,  is  always  chaplain  :  his  ftipend  30I.  per  annum.  The  qualifications  of  the  perfons  to  be  admitted  as 
fervitors  are  many,  and  relate  to  country,  fervice,  and  profefliei>.  As  to  the  firft,  they  muft  be  natives  of 
Shropshire,  Herefordshire,  or  Worcefterfhire  j  their  profeflion  military,  either  by  fea  or  land  for  three  years  ; 
their  fervice  in  one  family  for  feven  years. 

Other  qualifications  are  neceflary  for  their  continuance  after  admiflion,  which  chiefly  relate  to  good  morals. 
If  any  perfon  be  guilty  of  immorality,  he  is  firft  to  be  admonifhed  by  the  corporal  and  chaplain  ;  for  the  fecond 
offence,  his  provilions  are  withdrawn ;  and  for  the  third,  he  is  expelled. 

The  vifitatory  power  is  vefted  in  the  commander,  owner  in  fee  of  Hampton  Court,  who  has  the  power  of 
removing  offenders,  after  fuch  previous  courfe  taken  as  before  directed,  ami  not  otlierwife,  and  to  nominate 
others  in  their  room. 

There  is  likewife  a  vifitatory  power  vefted  in  the  bifliop  of  Hereford  for  the  time  being,  and  in  the  juftices 
of  affize  in  their  circuit,  which  takes  place  where  the  comm  mder  neglects  to  remove, 'T>y  vime  of  his  own 
power,  fuch  members  as  are  guilty  of  immorality,  proved  by  two  lawful  wkneffes  before  the  chief  magiftrate  of 
the  city  of  Hereford.  They  have  alfo  authority  to  fee  that  the  intentions  of  the  founder  a  complied  with  by 
the  truftees,  or  pofleflbrs  of  the  lands  ;  but  highly  to  the  honour  of  the  prefent  noble  commar/Jer  of  Hampton, 
Lady  Frances  Conin^Poy,  the  laft  named  vifitors  have  not  been  troubled  for  a  long  feries  of  j  ai  the  rules  and 
inftitutions  eftablifhcd  by  her  anceftor,  Sir  Thomas  C01  ingtby,  the  munificent  and  pious  foundei  1  i"  this  hofpital,. 
having  been  unvariably  and  rtligioufly  obferved  by  her  Ladyfhip. 

The  rooms  here  are  extremely  comfortable.  The  chapel  is  adorned  with  painted  glafs.  T'liis  view,  which 
was  drawn  anno  1 77-j,  fhews  the  crofs,  the  chapel,  and  pai  t  of  the  dwelling  of  the  hofpital. 
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PLATE  II. 

This  View  prefents  the  Fine  Crofs  in  another  direction,  and 
mews  the  Remains  of  the  Ancient  Friary.  It  is  nearly  the  fouth- 
weft  Afpedl. 

According  to  Leland,  many  Perfons  of  high  Rank  were  buried 
here  :  "  In  this  Church  lay  (fays  he)  "  William  Beauchamp, 
"  Lord  Abergavenny.  There  alfo  lay  William  Lord  Haftings,  Earl 
t£  of  Pembroke,  tyll  he  was  removed  to  the  Grey  Friars;  for  which 
"  the  Blacke  Fryers  of  Hereford  had  iool.  There  lye  alfo  Sir 
'<  Richard  Delabere,  Sir  Roger  Chauridois  and  his  Wife,  Sir  Ni- 
"  cholas  Clare,  Hen.  Ouldcaftle,  Alex.  Bach,  Epifcopus  Cartrenfis 
"  &  Confelbr  R.  E.  III.  buried  in  the  Quire  :  he  dyed  in  Hereford  ; 
"  K.  E.  III.  being  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Blacke  Fryeres  Church, 
"  with  the  Prince  and  three  Archbimops." 

This  View  was  drawn  Anno  1775. 
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HERTFORD  CASTLE. 

(PLATE  I.) 

The  town  of  Hertford  is  of  great  antiquity.  The  caftle  was  built,  by  Edward  the  elder  fon  of 
Alfred,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign.  It  was,  fays  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Caftrum  non  immenfum, 
inter  beneficam  et  mimeram  et  luye  flumina  non  profunda  fed  clariffima. 

Peter  de  Valoines  was  made  governor  of  this  caftle  by  William  the  Conqueror  ;  he  was  fucceeded  by 
his  fon  Roger,  who  thought  it  expedient  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  the  original  grant,  from  the 
emprefs  Maud  (daughter  of  Henry  the  Firft).  For  want  of  male-heirs,  the  government  of  this  caftle 
came  to  Robert  Fitzwalter,  a  baron  of  the  Clare  family,  by  fome  of  whom,  according  to  Camden,  it  was 
enlarged.  This  Robert,  who  had  married  an  heirefs  of  the  family  of  Peter  de  Valoines,  refufed  to 
relign  the  caftle  to  King  Stephen,  notwithftanding  which,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  Richard  Montfichet 
was  governor  ;  but  he  felling  the  caftle  to  the  king  for  100  marks,  Robert  de  Fitzwalter  was  appointed 
governor,  and  foon  afterward  Walter  de  Godarvil,  knight,  (who  was  a  retainer  of  Fulk  de  Brent). 
This  man  defended  the  caftle  for  fome  time  againft  Lewis,  dauphin  of  France,  who  came  over  to  aflift 
the  barons  againft  the  king,  and  loft  many  men  in  the  attack  of  this  place,  which  was  at  laft  furrendered 
on  the  condition  of  fecurity  for  the  goods,  horfcs,  and  arms,  of  the  befieged.  Robert  Fitzwalter  applied 
to  the  dauphin  for  the  government  of  the  caftle,  as  his  right ;  but  it  was  refufed  him  on  the  pretence 
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that  tilings  were  then  in  an  unfettled  ftate.  The  dauphin  did  not  long  keep  pofleiTion,  before  he 
furrendered  it  to  Henry  the  Third,  who  in  the  eight  year  of  his  reign  made  Stephen  Segrave  governor, 
and  a  year  after  Richard  Argentine,  who  was  fheriff  of  Effex  and  Hertfordshire  ;  after  him  came  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  who  by  the  influence  of  Peter  de  Rupibus,  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  was  removed,  and  Stephen 
Segrave  again  appointed  ;  after  whom  Peter  de  Thany,  and  Richard  de  Montfichet  were  fucceffively 
governors  :  they  were  fucceeded  by  William  de  Valence,  who  held  the  governorfhip  for  life  •  and  on' 
his  death,  the  caftle  reverted  to  the  crown.  In  the  firft  year  of  Edward  the  Third,  Thomas  Lord 
Wake  was  appointed  governor  ;  and  in  the  fifth  year  of  this  king's  reign,  an  inquilition  was  taken,  by 
which  it  was  determined  that  the  caftle  and  borough  of  Hertford  were  held  of  the  king  in  capite. 

In  1345,  Edward  3d  granted  the  honour  of  Hertford,  with  the  caftle  and  town,  to  John  of  Gaunt, 
then  Earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Duke  of  Lancafter,  as  a  place  where  he  might  be  lodged  and 
accommodated  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  rank.  John  king  of  France,  who  was  taken  prifoner  by  the 
Black  Prince  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  was  fometime  lodged  in  this  caftle  ;  and  here,  anno  1362,  died 
Joan,  queen  of  Scots,  wife  of  David  Bruce,  and  fifter  of  King  Edward  3d. 

When  Richard  the  2d  was  depofed,  the  Duke  of  Lancafter,  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt,  kept  his  court 
here  ;  and  becoming  king,  he  fettled  this  caftle  and  town  on  his  queen  for  her  life,  which  fhe  enjoyed 
till  the  feventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  5th,  when  being  charged  with  confpiring  the  king's  death 
by  forcery,  {he  forfeited  all  her  honours  and  pofleffions.  This  honour  of  Hertford  was  then  fettled 
on  the  Lady  Catherine  of  France,  whom  the  king  married. 

Henry  6th,  in  the  7th  year  of  his  reign,  kept  his  Eafter  in  this  caftle,  which  was  fettled  on  Margaret 
of  Anjou  his  queen. 

I N  the  reign  of  Richard  3d,  Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham  claimed  the  honour  of  Hertford,  as  being 
defcended  from  Humphry  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hertford,  and  the  king  granted  it  to  him.  When  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  was  advanced  to  the  throne,  this  caftle  was  in  his  hands,  as  heir  to  the  houfe  of 
Lancafter. 

Henry  8th  fucceeded  his  father  in  this'  honour.  He  caufed  a  particular  account  to  be  taken  of  the 
ftate  of  the  caltle,  probably  with  an  intent  of  rending  fome  time  here  ;  but  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever 
did. 

In  the  25th  year  of  the  reign  of  Oueen  Elizabeth,  the  Michaelmas  term  was  adjourned  from  Weft, 
minder  to  Hertford,  and  w  as  held  in  the  caftle,  on  account  of  the  plague  then  prevailing  in  London  ;  as 
it  aifo  was  for  the  fame  reafon  in  the  34th  and  35th  year  of  that  queen,  who,  it  is  faid,  frequently 
refided  here. 

King  Charles  the  ift,  in  the  6th  year  of  his  reign,  granted  to  William  Earl  of  Salifbury,  and  his  heirs, 
the  manor  and  caftle  of  Hertford,  with  the  ufual  privileges.  This  Earl  granted  a  leafe  of  the  caftle  to 
Sir  William  Harrington,  for  a  term  of  years,  which  was  afligned  to  Sir  William  Cowper,  whodevifed  his 
term  to  his  fifth  fon  Spenfer,  who  repaired  the  buildings,  and  afterwards  fold  it  to  Jofeph  Collet,  Efq; 
who,  in  1728,  is  faid,  by  Salmon,  to  have  died  lately  pofleffed  of  it;  having  befides  his  own  life,  only 

that  of  Spenfer  Cowper  upon  it.    By  Mr.  Collet's  daughters  the  leafe  was  fold  to   Benyon, 

Efq.  Between  the  years  1740  and  1750,  a  carpenter  and  builder  inhabited  the  Caltle  ;  and,  in  1769, 
when  this  drawing  was  made,  it  was  occupied  by  a  private  family  ;  and  the  caftle -yard,  from  whence 
both  this  and  Plate  II.  w"efe  drawn,  being  then  planted  with  young  limes,  they  are  now  fo  much 
grown,  as  to  hide  many  parts  of  the  Caftle,  &c.  then  vifible. 

In  this  plate  are  feen  part  of  the  old  wall,  one  of  the  towers  in  the  angles,  and  the  prefent  brick 
buildings,  which  make  the  weftern  fide  of  the  caftle.  In  the  diftance  are  St.  Andrew's  church,  and  the 
rectory  houfe. 


\ 
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(PLATE  II.) 

Th  e  prelent  caftle  confifb  of  a  gate-houfe,  or  lodge  of  brick,  and  a  range  of 
brick  buildings,  which  fecm  of  die  time  of  James  or  Charles  ift,  and  alfo  of  a 
very  ancient  wall  of  rubble  or  flone,  with  angular  towers.  The  track  of  this 
wall  is  pretty  accurately  drawn  in  Speed's  Plan  of  Hertford.  It  now  enclofes 
gardens  ;  and  if  not  the  original  work  of  Edward  the  Elder,  is  probably  at  lead 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Robert  de  Fitzwalter,  who  is  (aid  to  have  made  confiderable 
repairs  and  additions  here.  On  the  front  of  the  entrance,  are  four  pannels  of 
plaifter,  in  the  largeft  of  which,  between  the  windows,  was  an  equeftrian  figure 
of  William  3d,  mentioned  by  Salmon,  but  now  defaced. 

In  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Third,  the  porter  of  this  caftle  was  put  in 
by  the  king,  and  had  2d.  per  diem  for  his  wages. 

In  this  view,  drawn  anno  1772,  is  (hewn  the  fbuthermoft  fide  of  the  old  wall, 
with  the  tower  feen  in  the  former  plate,  and  another  tower  which  fupports  the 
gable  of  a  dwelling-houfe  built  on  the  wall. 


ELLINGTON    CASTLE,  KENT. 

This  caftle  {lands  on  the  weftern  banks  of  the  river  Med  way,  about  a  mile  north 
of  Maidftone.    Of  it,  Harris,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Kent,  gives  the  following  account. 

This  was  a  caftle  of  note  in  the  Saxons  time ;  and  was  called  the  Caftle  of  Med- 
way.  It  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  Danes,  when  they  ravaged  thefe  parts  ; 
but  after  the  Conqueft,  it  was  rebuilt  again  by  Earl  Warren ;  and  from  him  went 
to  the  lord  Fitz  Hughes  ;  and,  by  his  daughter  and  heir,  to  Sir  Giles  Allington, . 
from  whom  both  it  and  the  parifh  took  their  name.  But  Philpot,  from  Darell, 
and  Mr.  Marfti  faith,  That  this  caftle  was  erected  by  William  de  Columbariis,  or 
Columbers,  perhaps  in  King  Stephen's  time. 

And  Darell  faith  further,  That  in  the  eighth  of  King  Henry  the  Third,  when, 
as  appears  by  the  Tower  records,  there  was  an  exadt  furvey  taken  of  all  the  caftles 
in  England,  and  the  names  of  fuch  returned  as  were  either  the  governors  or  pro- 
prietors of  them,  one  of  this  family  was  found  to  be  pofleflbr  of  this  caftle,  and 
lord  of  the  manor  annexed  to  it  :  but  about  the  end  of  that  reign,  it  came  into 
the  pofTeflion  of  Sir  Stephen  de  Penchefter,  who  had  it,  by  purchafe  I  fuppofe,  from 
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,one  Ofbert,  as  appears  by  the  Tower  records :  he  was  afterwards  lord-warden  of 
£he  Cinque-ports ;  and  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  famous  Hubert  de 
Burgo,  earl  of  Kent.  If  this  caftle  was  ever  defigned  for  a  place  of  ftrength  after 
the  Conqutft,  it  myft  have  been,  as  is  above  hinted,  in  King  Stephen's  time,  or 
thereabouts  ;  and  probably  it  was  afterwards  razed  and  difmantled  :  for  it 
appears*  faith  Philpot,  by  the  patent-rolls,  in  the  ninth  of  king  Edward  the  Firft* 
that  a  licence  was  then  granted  to  him  to  build  a  caftle  here,  and  to  fortify  and 
embattle  j  which,  when  it  was  done,  denominated  it,  Allington  Penchefter.  He 
built  a  fine  tower  here,  which  was  called  Solomon's  Tower :  and  he  had  alfo 
from  the  fame  prince,  a  charter  of  free-warren  ;  the  grant  of  a  market  on  Tues- 
days, and  of  a  three  days  fair  at  the  feftival  of  St.  Laurence.  But  he  deceafing 
without  iffue-male,  by  one  of  his  daughters  it  went  into  the  poffemon  of 
Stephen  de  Cobhani,  and  continued  for  many  defcents  in  that  eminent  family  : 
and  in  the  beginning  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth's  reign,  it»  was  become  the 
eftate  of  the  Brents ;  but  ftaid  not  -long  there  before  it  was  fold  to  Sir  Henry 
Wiat,  privy-counfellor  to  that  king  :  but  his  unfortunate  grand fon,  Sir  Thomas 
Wiat,  forfeited  it  to  the  crown  in.thefecond  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  together  with 
Jiis  life.  It  ftaid  here  but  a  little  while  before  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  it  to 
John  Aftlcy,  ef  jujre,  matter  of  the  Jewel-office  ;  and  his  fon,  Sir  John  Aftley, 
dying  without  ifTue,  it  defcended  to  Sir  Jacob  Aftley,  who  was  created  Lord  Aftley 
by  King  Charles  the  Firft,  at  Oxford ;  and  in  his  defcendant,  the  poffemon 
continued  in  Philpot's  time. 

And  this  is  all  I  can  collect  about  this  caftle  :  only,  let  me  add  here,  in  general, 
what  Seld^n  and  Daniel  tell  us  about  thefe  kinds  of  caftles. 

About  the  middle  of  King  Stephen's  reign,  faith  the  former,  caftles  were 
erected  inalmoft  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  feyeral  contending  parties  j  and 
each  owner  of  a  caftle  was  a  kind  of  petty  prince,  coining  his  own  money,  and 
exerciiing  fovereign  jurifdiction  over  his  people.  And  Daniel  faith,  that  there  were 
one  thoufandone  hundred  and  feventeen  caftles  built  in  England  in  his  reign;  King 
Stephen  giving  leave  to  every  one  almoft,  to  embattle,  &c.  But  in  the  agreement 
between  him  and  Duke  Henry,  afterwards  King  Henry  the  Second,  they  were  ail 
prdered  to  be  demolished.  This  agreement  was  made  at  Winchefter,  anno 
Domini  i  1 54. 

In  the  year  1760,  when  this  view  was  taken,  the  caftle  was  converted  into  a 
fj.rm-hou.fe,  the  ancient  part  being  much  out  of  repair. 


THE  GREAT  HALL  OF  THE  ARCHBISHOP'S  PALACE,  CANT ERBURT. 


The  buildings  feen  in  this  View  all  belonged  to  the  archbifhop's  palace.  The 
fquare  tower  was  the  porch  of  the  great  Hall,  and  is  now  converted  into  a  dwell- 
ing houfe  the  arch  of  the  entrance,  though  filled  up  with  windows,  is  ftill 
apparent  on  the  fhady  fide  of  the  tower. 

This  Hall,  it  is  recorded,  was  built  by  archbifhop  Langton  :  the  expences  of 
its  erection,  together  with  thofe  of  the  feafling,  &c.  at  the  tranflation  of  St. 
Thomas  Becket,  laid  a  very  heavy  debt  on  the  fee,  which  was  not  cleared  till  the 
time  of  archbifhop  Boniface,  the  fourth  in  fucceffion  from  Langton.  The  fum 
was  twenty-two  thoufand  marks. 

The  payment  of  this  debt,  according  to  Somner,  drew  from  Boniface  the 
following  reflection  :  "  My  predeceffors  built  this  Hall  at  great  expences ;  they 
"  did  well  indeed  ;  but  they  laid  out  no  money  about  this  building,  except  what 
**  they  borrowed  :  I  feem,  indeed,  to  be  truly  the  builder  of  this  Hall,  becaufe  I 
"  paid  their  debts." 
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Anno  1559,  Archbimop  Parker,  at  his  confecration,  found  his  Palace  here  in  a 
very  ruinous  ftate,  the  great  Hall  in  particular,  partly  occasioned  by  fire,  and 
partly  for  want  of  the  necefTary  repairs;  he  therefore,  in  the  years  1560  and 
1 56 1,  thoroughly  reftored  the  whole,  expending  thereon   1406I.   15s.  4d. 
the  year  1573)  he  here  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  whole  Court. 

This  Hall  was  a  right-angled  parallelogram,  its  north  and  fouth  fides  mea- 
furing  eighty-three,  its  eaft  and  weft  nxty-eight  feet.  It  is  now  a  garden,  the 
roof,  and  even  fome  of  the  bounding  walls,  being  demolifhed  :  that  on  the  eaft 
fide  is  ftill  ftanding,  wherein  are  two  Gothic  canopies  of  SulTex  marble,  Sup- 
ported by  pillars  of  the  fame,  probably  defigned  for  beaufets  or  fide-boards,  the 
tops  of  which  growing  ruinous,  have  been  in  part  taken  down. 

Along  this  fide  runs  a  terrace,  raifed  on  fragments  of  marble  pillars,  piled 
one  upon  the  other,  like  billets  on  a  wood-ftack  j  the  ends  of  them  appeared 
till  within  a  few  years,  when  a  tenant,  difliking  their  appearance,  laid  a  flops 
of  green  turf  againft  them.  The  height  of  this  terrace  is  about  three  feet,  its 
breadth  nearly  nine  :  thefe  pillars  probably  were  ornaments  to  the  Hall  and  Pa- 
lace, pulled  down  and  demoliftied  amongft  the  other  depredations  committed  by 
the  Puritans  at  this  place.  . 

The  north  wall,  now  ftanding,  is  modern,  feemingly  conftructed  out  of  the 
materials  of  the  Hall,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  garden ;  the  traces  of  the  original 
north  wall  are  ftill  vifible.    The  porch  is  only  a  fquare  of  feventeen  feet. 

This  View  was  drawn  Anno  1769. 


ARCHES  IN  THE  WALL  OF  THE  CI TT-  OF  CANTERBURT. 

In  this  view  are  depicted  the  arches  made  in  the  north  part  of  the  city  wall  for  the  paf- 
fage  of  that  branch  of  the  river  Stour,  which  makes  the  weft  part  of  Canterbury  an  ifland, 
formerly  called  Binnewith. 

Their  conftruction  was  pretty  lingular,  being  turned  on  flat  flabs,  on  which  refted  the 
ftones  fet  on  edge,  from  whence  the  infide,  facing  of  the  wall,  was  carried  up.  To  prevent 
the  entrance  of  an  enemy  they  were  portcullifed,  and  flanked  by  two  fquare  towers,  one 
of  which  is  feen  in-  the  view.  Thefe  are  probably  older  than  the  wall  between  them. 
Some  years  ago,  a  way  led  from  North-gate  to  Weft-gate,  over  the  wall  and  thefe  arches ; 
a  great  convenience  to  the  neighbourhood  of  thefe  gates  in  point  of  nearnefs,  and  to  the 
town  in  general  when  floods  happened,  as  this  was  the  only  way  of  pafling  dry-fhod  from 
one  part  of  it  to  the  other.  But  this  is  now  loft,  neglect  of  the  neceflary  repairs,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  parapet  having  made  the  way  unpleafant,  if  not  dangerous  •,  lb  that  about  the 
year  1763,  barricades  were  built  to  ftop  the  paflage  ;  and  in  1769,  when  an  addition  was 
made  to  the  breadth  of  King's  Bridge,  in  the  High-ftreet,  thefe  arches  were  ordered  to 
be  pulled  down,  as  what  might  help  tov/ard  that  work  :  they  were  demolifhed  accord- 
ingly, and  the  materials  they  furnifhed  proved  the  moft  coftly  of  any  made  ufe  of  on  that 
occaflon. 

Mr.  Somner  does  not  fix  the  age  of  this  part  of  the  city-wall,  which  is  of  a  ftructure 
■very  different  from  what  joins  to  it ;  but  tells  us,  that  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  IV. 
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which  was  after  Archbilhop  Sudbury  had  rebuilt  Weftgate  and  the  long  wall,  the  whole, 
city  was  taxed  for  the  repair  of  its  walls  :  That  in  1401,  Thomas  Ickham,  alderman  of 
Burgate,  for  forming  an  eftimate  of  the  expence,  made  a  furvey  of  the  whole ;  by  which 
it  appears,  that  in  this  part  was  a  vacancy  of  eighteen  perches  and  an  half.  This  pro- 
bably was  made  good  in  that  grand  repair  ;  towards  the  fuftaining  of  which  charge,  bcth 
for  the  pre  fen  t  and  future,  that  King  encouraged  the  citizens  by  the  following  grant,  under 
the. Privy  Seal,  tranflated  and  printed  by  Somner. 

"  Hexry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England  and  France,  and  Lord  of  Ireland 
"  to  £11  people  to  whom  thefe  prefent  letters  mall  come,  greeting  :  Know  ye  that  here 
"  our  well- beloved  the  citizens  of  our  city  of  Canterbury  (as  we  hear)  have  begun  to  fortifie 
"  and  ftrengthen  the  fame  city,  as  well  with  one  wall  of  ftone  as  with  a  ditch  ;  We,  con- 
"  fidering  the  fame  city  to  be  fet  near  unto  the  fea,  and  to  be  as  a  port  or  entry  of  all 
M  ftrangers  into  our  realm  of  England,  coming  by  the  fame  ports,  fo  that  it  hath  need 
"  of  the  more  ftrength,  of  our  efpecial  grace,  and  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  by  the  affent 
"  of  our  Council,  have  granted  and  given  licence  to  the  fame  citizens,  that  they  may 
"  purchafe  lands  and  tenements  to  the  value  of  twenty  pounds  by  the  year  within  the 
"  faid  city,  to  have  and  to  hold,  to  them  and  their  fucceffors,  citizens  of  the  aforefaid  city* 
"  in  help  towards  the  building  and  making  of  the  fame  wall  and  ditch  for  ever ;  the 
"  Stat,  made  of  lands  and  tenements  not  to  be  put  to  Mortmain,  or  for  that  the  faid  city 
"  is  holden  of  us  in  burgs ge  notwithstanding.  Provided,  that  by  inquifitions  thereof,  in  du~ 
"  form  to  be  made,  and  into  the  Chancery  of  us  or  of  our  heirs  duly  to  be  returned, 
"it  be  found  that  it  may  be  done  without  hurt  or  prejudice  to  us  or  to  our  heirs 
"  aforefaid,  or  to  any  other.  And  moreover,  in  consideration  of  the  premifes,  of  our 
Ci  moft  fpecial  grace,  we,  by  the  affent  of  our  faid  Council,  have  granted  and  given  licence 
"  to  the  forefaid  citizens,  that  they  all  lands  and  places  voyde  and  wafte  within  the  afore - 
"  faid  city  may  dreiTe  up,  arrent,  and  build  up.  And  the  fame  lands  and  places  fo 
*'  drefied  up,  arrented,  and  builded,  they  may  have  and  hold  to  them,  and  to  their  fuc- 
"  cefibrs  aforefaid,  in  help  and  relief  of  the  fame  citizens,  and  in  maintenance  of  the 
"  premifes  and  other  charges,  to  the  fame  city  hapning  for  ever,  without  let  of  us  or 
*'  our  heire,  or  miniilers,  whatfoever  they  be,  the  Stat,  aforefaid,  or  for  that  the  faid  city 
"  is  holden  of  .  us  in  burgage,  as  it  is  above  faid,  notwithstanding.  Saved  alwayes  to  us 
"  and  to  our  heire,  the  fervices  thereof  due  and  accustomed.  In  witnefs  wherof,  we  have 
"  caufed  thefe  our  letters  patent  to  be  made,  witneffe  Our  felfe,  at  Weftminfter,  the  fifth 
■**  day  of  May,  in- the  fourth  year  of  our  reign." 

Notwithstanding  the  above  grant,  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  this  is  not  the  only 
gpart  in  thefe  walls  where  demolition  has  been  fubftituted  for  repair  ;  infomuch  that  there 
:is  great  room  to  apprehend,  unlefs  better  management  takes  place,  in  a  fhort  time  no  traces 
.-.-/ill  remain  of  the  ancient  magnificence  of  this  city,  except  one  may  reckon  as  fuch  the 
•inace  and  fword,  infignia  of  that  obstacle  to  industry,  a  Corporation. 

This  Yhw  was  drawn  Apno  1765. 
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571  AUGUSTINE'S  MONASTERY. 

St.  Augustine  having  converted  King  Ethelbert  from  paganifm  to  the  chriftian  faith,  obtained  of 
him,  both  permiffion  and  lands  for  the  eredion  of  a  monaftery,  which  was  alfo  to  be  the  future 
burial  place  for  the  kings  of  Kent,  and  archbifhops  of  Canterbury. 

For  this  purpofe,  Ethelbert  granted  him  his  palace,  which  ftood  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  city  of  Can- 
terbury, and  juft  without  the  walls;  it  being  prohibited  by  the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  to  bury  in  cities. 

Here  St.  Auguftine  founded  his  monaftery,  in  the  year  605.  It  was  at  firft  dedicated  to  the 
Apoftles  Peter  and  Paul ;  but  Archbiftiop  Dunftan,  anno  967,  added  St.  Auguftine,  by  whofe  name  it 
has  been  fince  commonly  called. 

A  Variety  of  benefaaors,  royal,  noble  and  private,  feem  to  have  vied  with  each  other  in  enriching  it 
with  lands,  privileges,  and  immunities  :  of  the  firft,  it  poffefled  9862  acres ;  and  amongft  the  latter  were 
exemptions  from  toll  and  fheriff's-turn  ;  the  right  of  aldermanry  of  Weft-gate,  infangenthef,  or  the 
power  of  judging  any  thief,  taken  within  their  jurifdiaion  j  annual  fairs  j  and,  for  a  long  time,  mintage, 
or  the  liberty  of  coining. 
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It  likewife  retained  for  about  one  hundred  years,  that  is,  till  the  days  of  Archbifhop  Brightwald,. 
the  exclufive  right  of  being  the  cemetery  for  the  kings,  and,  till  the  time  of  Cuthbert,  that  of  the  arch- 
bifhops;  this,  befides  the  honour,  was  attended  with  many  folid  advantages. 

In  that  period  were  buried  there,  the  Kings  EtheJbert,  Eadbald,  Ercombert,  Lothair,  Edelbert,. 

Mulus,  and  Withred  ;  the  Archbifhops  Auguftine,  Lawrence,  Mellitus,  Juftus,  Honorius,  and  A 
Deo  Datus. 

In  the  year  1063,  Pope  Alexander  the  Second,  raifed  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  miter'd  abbey.  By  this 
their  abbot  had  the  title  of  Lord;  was  exempted  from  the  authority  of  his  diofcefan  ;  had  epifcopal  ju- 
rifdiclion  in  his  own  monaftery,  a  feat  in  the  upper  houfe  of  parliament,  and  at  general  councils  was 
placed  next  the  abbot  of  Mount  Caffini :  In  fine,  fuch  was  the  riches  and  power  of  this  houfe,  that  they 
frequently  and  fuccefsfully  oppofed  the  authority  of  the  archbifhop. 

Their  profperity  was  not  however  without  alloy ;  but  was  interrupted  at  different  times  by  fevere 
misfortunes.  In  1011,  they  were  plundered  by  the  Danes;  in  1168,  their  church  was  almoft  deftroyed 
by  fire;  and  in  1271,  this  monaftery  was  nearly  ruined  by  floods,  occafioned  by  a  prodigious  ftorm. 

The  buildings  of  this  houfe  were  erected  by  different  perfons,  and  at  different  times.  EthelbertV 
Tower  was  built  by  Archbifhop  Eadfin ;  a  church  built  by  Eadbalden,  was  taken,  down  by  Abbot- 
Scotland,  who  b^gan  one  much  more  magnificent,  which  was  finifhed  about  the  year  1099,  by  his 
fuccefibr  Wido :  the  dormitory  and  chapter-houfe  were  erected  by  Hugo  Florie,  a  Norman,  related  to 
King  William  Rufus ;  and  the  cemetery  gate,  by  Thomas  Ickham,  a  monk,  and  facriftof  this  monaftery. 

At  the  refignation,  31ft  July,  30  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  was  valued  at  one  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  twelve  pounds,  four  millings,  and  feven  pence  :  the  deed  was  figned  by  John  EfTex,  the  lord-abbot, 
and  thirty  out  of  fixty  monks,  which  number  was  the  eftablifhment  of  the  houfe. 

From  the  DifTolution,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  it  remained  in  the  poflefllon  of 
the  crown ;  and  was  repaired  by  the  board  of  works ;  this  probably  procured  it  the  appellation  of  the 
palace,  a  title  it  retains  to  this  day. 

In  the  year  161 2,  the  back  part  of  the  building,  adjoining  to  the  great  gate,  was  repaired  with  brick, 
as  appears  by  a  ftone  bearing  that  date,  placed  over  a  ftack  of  chimneys.  At  this  place,  it  is  faid,  King 
Charles  the  Firft  confummated  his  marriage  with  the  Princefs  Henrietta  of  France,  anno  1625;  at  which 
time  it  was  the  manfion  of  the  Lord  Wotton,  of  Boclon  Malherbe.  His  lady,  who  furvived  him,  died 
here  about  the  year  1659.  Tradition  fays,  the  poftern  in  the  city  wall.,  oppofite  this  monaftery,  was 
made,  in  order  to  fhorten  her  way  to  the  cathedral;  the  fpace  before  the  houfe  is  ftill  called  Lady 
Wotton's  Green. 

In  1758,  when  this  view  was  taken,  the  greateft  part  of  the  monaftery  belonged  to  Sir  Edward 
Hales,  Bart. 


- 
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(PLATE  II.) 

In  this  Plate  is  fhewn  the  remains  of  the  Monaftery,  as  they  appear  when  viewed  from 
the  eafternmoft  part  of  the  enclofure.  The  Tower  here  feen  is  called  Ethelbert's  Tower  ; 
which  appellation  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  obtained  from  a  bell  of  that  name  formerly 
hanging  therein.  Here  likewife  is  fecn  the  eaft  window  of  the  Conventual  Church ; 
fome  of  the  ornaments  of  this  window  were  remaining  about  ten  years  ago.  Near  it, 
and  over  the  wall,  appears  a  Tower  of  the  Cathedral. 

To  the  left  of  Ethelbert's  Tower  is  a  large  inclining  mafs,  or  fhapelefs  lump  of  ftones  : 
This  is  conjectured  to  have  been  part  of  a  Tower.  Beyond  it  in  the  diflance  rife  the 
fquare  Tower  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  the  Cemetery  Gate  of  the  Monaftery,  and  the  cir- 
cular Tower  and  Spire  of  St.  George's  Church.    Great  part  of  the  exterior  walls  of  this 
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Monaftery  are  ftill  (landing.  They  enclofe  a  very  confiderable  area,  in  which  are  many- 
parts  of  buildings,  evidently  erected  at  very  different  periods.  The  whole  Clofe  is 
likewife  full  of  foundations,  which  clearly  (hew  it  was  once  covered  with  buildings. 

These  venerable  remains  have  fuffered  almofl  as   much  from  the  depredations  of 
its  different  owners  and  occupiers,  as  from  the  ravages  of  Time.    It  is  at  prefent  lett  for  a. 
Public-houfe.    The  ruins  of  the  Church  have  been  converted  into  a  Tennis-Court; 
the  Great  Gate  into  a  Cock-pit-,  and  in  1765,  workmen  were  fet  to  pull  down  the 
Tower  for  the  fake  of  the  materials.   They  accordingly  began  at  the  top  ;  but  Time  having 
rendered  the  cement  almofl  as  hard  as  the  ftone,  the  workmen  proceeded  fo  (lowly, 
as  to  make  the  price  of  their  labour  exceed  the  value  of  the  ftones  taken  down  :  where- 
fore it  was  thought  proper  to  defift.    At  the  fame  time  other  workmen  were  employed 
about  the  foundations  of  the  fallen  buildings  ;  when  many  pillars,  capitals,  and  ornaments, 
were  difcovered  buried  together  in  a  heap  ;  as  alfo  divers  (lone  coffins,  in  which  pieces 
of  woollen  garments  and  hair  were  found.    But  this  fubterranean  work  anfwering  no 
better  than  that  commenced  aloft,  the  holes  digged  were  filled  up,  and  the  ground 
levelled.    Some,  indeed,  attribute  the  relinquishing  of  this  undertaking  to  the  interpofition, 
of  perfons  abroad,  who  reprefented  to  the  proprietor  the  barbarifm  of  deft  roving  fo 
venerable  a  ruin,  and  the  indecency  of  difturbing-  the  bones  of  the.  dead,  which  was. 
undoubtedly  done  without  his  knowledge. 

The  fite  of  this  Monaftery  was  granted,  2d.  and  3d.  Phil,  and  Mary,  to  Cardinal  Pole  for 
life  •,  and  afterwards  to  Henry  Lord  Cobham,  who  was  attainted  the  firft  of  James  I.  1603, 
when  the  faid  premifes  were  again  granted  to  Robert  Lord  Cecil,  of  Eflingdon,  vifcount 
Cranbourn,  in  fee,  by  letters  patent  dated  27th  of  March,  3d  of  James  I.  with  diverfe 
remainders,  at  the  rent  of  20I.  13s.  4c!.  per  ann.  They  were  foon  afterwards  in  the  poffeffion 
of  Thomas  Wotton,  Lord  Wotton,  of  Morley,  whofe  widow  Mary  made  ..this  place  her 
refidence,  as  has  before  been  obferved.  In  the  Civil  Wars  (he  was  cruelly  plundered  by  the 
Parliamentary  forces.    Since  her  time  it  has  retained  the  name  of  Lady  Wotton's  Palace. 

Lord  Wotton  left  four  daughters  and  coheireffes.  Theyoungeft  of  them,  Anne,  married 
Sir  Edward  Hales,  of  Woodchurch,  in  Kent,  Bart  who  brought  her  hufband  this  eftate; 
and  in  their  defcendants  it  has  continued  down  to  Sir  Edward  Hales,  of  St.  Stephen's,, 
alias  Hackington,  the  prefent  poffeffor. 

This  Drawing  was  made  Anno  1759. 
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This  abbey  ftands  upon  a  hill,  about  two  miles  north -weft  of  Dover;  its 
founder  is  not  pofitively  afcertained.  Tanner  fays,  "  It  was  an  abbey  of  the 
"  Praemonftratenfian  Order,  founded  anno  Domini,  1191,  by  Richard  the  Firft, 
"  or  JefFery  earl  of  Perch,  and  Maud  his  wife,  the  parents  of  Henry  de  Wengham, 
"  or  fome  other  charitable  and  pious  perfons,  and  commended  to  the  patronage 
"  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Radigund.  There  feems  to  have  been  a  defign  of  tranflating 
"  this  abbey  to  the  neighbouring  church  of  Ryvere,  9th  John ;  but  it  did  not 
"  fucceed.  The  revenues  of  this  monastery  were  returned  into  the  Exchequer, 
"  26th  Henry  the  Eighth,  at  ninety-eight  pounds  nine  millings  and  two-pence 
*'  per  annum — Dugdale  :  One  hundred  and  forty-two  pounds  eight  millings  and 
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nine  pence — Speed.  And  after  the  Diffolution,  it  was  granted  to  the  archbifhop 
*'  of  Canterbury,  and  his  fucceflbrs,  in  exchange  for  fome  of  the  old  eftate  of  the 
"  archbifhoprick." 

The  foundation  of  this  abbey  has,  by  fome,  been  attributed  to  Hugo,  the  firft 
abbot  of  St.  Auguftin's  of  that  name,  furnamed  Florie,  a  Norman,  and  related  to 
William  Rufus ;  but  that  could  not  be  if  the  date  of  the  foundation  is  right,  as 
this  Hugo  died  (according  to  Batteley's  Lift  of  the  Abbots  of  St.  Auguftin's)  in 
the  year  1 124. 

Dugdale  fays  nothing  of  this  abbey  being  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  but  mentions 
only  St.  Radigund,  of  whom  the  Legends  give  the  following  account: 

St.  Radigund  was  the  daughter  of  Berthier,  king  of  Thuringia ;  fhe  was 
taken  prifoner  when  very  young,  and  falling  to  the  fhare  of  Clotharius  the  Firft., 
king  of  France,  he  caufed  her  to  be  carefully  educated  at  Ath,  and  afterwards 
married  her.  She  was  a  princefs  of  great  beauty,  but  of  greater  virtue,  being 
continually  occupied  in  works  of  charity  and  devotion :  and  fuch  was  her  ingenuity 
in  counteracting  the  luxury  of  a  palace,  that  fhe  conftantly  wore,  beneath  her  royal 
robes,  a  hair  fhift  next  her  fkin.  Six  years  after  her  marriage  fhe  privately  with- 
drew from  court ;  and  at  Noion  caufed  the  veil  to  be  given  her  by  St.  Medard. 
She  then  retired  into  a  religious  houfe  at  Poictiers.  The  king,  her  hufband,  being 
irritated  at  her  flight,  •  would  have  forced  her  from  her  retreat ;  but  was  happily 
diffuaded  by  S*t.  Germain,  bifhop  of  Paris.  At  Poidtiers  £he  fixed  her  refidence, 
and  built  the  abbey  of  Holy  Crofs. 

The  humility  (he  mewed  on  all  occafions  is  almoft  incredible;  the  care  of  lepers 
and  perfons  afnicled  with  the  moft  naufeous  diftempers,.  conftituted  her  greateft 
pleafures;  and  fuch  was  her  mortification,  that  fhe  totally  abftained  not  only  from 
flefh,  but  even  fifh,  eggs,  and  fruit;  at  length,  after  fuffering  a  kind  of  continual 
martyrdom,  fhe  died  in  peace,  in  the  year  587.  Her  anniverfary  is  the  thirteenth 
of  Auguft. 

The  gates  and  outer  walls,  with  many  otrier  fcattered  pieces  of  ruins,  are 
ftill  remaining ;  part  of  them  are  patched  up  into  a  farm-houfe,  as  reprefented 
in  this  view,  which  was  taken  in  the  year  1  761. 
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1  n  this  view  is  ftiewn  the  ruins  of  the  caftle  of  Canterbury,  the  ancient  arch  of  Worth-gate,  and  part  of  the  houfc 
wherein  the  juftices  hold  the  quarter-feflions  for  the  eaftern  divifion  of  the  county. 

Though  -the  exa£l  time  when  this  caftle  was  built  is  not  known,  it  feems  agreed  on  all  hands,  to  have  been 
raifed  about  the  aeraof  the  Conqueft.  It  is  faid  by  fome  writers,  here  was  a  fort  or  caftle  in  the  time  of  Rudhudibras, 
or  Ludhudibras,  who,  according  to  Stow,  lived  eight  hundred  and  thirty-fix  years  before  Chrift,  and  founded  the  city 
of  Canterbury.  Others,  among  whom  is  Kilburne,  afcribe  the  firft  erection  of  a  caftle  on  this  fpot  to  Julius  Caefar  ; 
by  whofe  command  (he  fays)  one  was  here  conftru&ed,  according  to  the  Roman  order ;  which,  afterwards,  Hengift, 
King  of  Kent,  committed  to  the  government  of  LoJias,  a  Saxon,  who  refiding  therein  a  long  time,  it  obtained  the 
name  of  Lodias'  Caftle  ;  by  which  appellation,  it  was  excepted  by  Ethelbert  out  of  the  grant  of  lands  he  made  to  St. 
Auguftine,  for  the  foundation  of  his  monaftery.  He  adds,  that  it  was  razed  by  the  Danes  when  they  took  and  burned 
this  city,  and  continued  in  ruins  till  the  Conqueft,  when  William  erefted  the  prefent  edifice  on  the  ancient  founda- 
tions, named  it  the  New  Caftle,  and  put  therein  a  garrifon  of  feven  hundred  men. 

Camden,  from  his  manner  of  exprefling  himfelf,  feems  to  confider  its  foundation  as  about,  though  rather  later 
than,  this  period.  His  words  are  :  "  As  to  the  caftle,  which  appears  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  city,  with  its  decayed 
"  bulwarks,  fince  it  does  not  feem  of  any  great  antiquity,  I  have  nothing  memorable  to  fay  of  it,  only  that  it  was 
"  built  by  the  Normans." 

So  mn  e  r,  with  great  probability,  places  the  date  of  its  fabrication  between  the  Danifh  mafiacre,  in  the  year  j  o  r  1 » 
and  the  Conqueft.  That  it  was  not  in  being  when  the  Danes  took  the  city,  he  infers  from  its  not  being  mentioned 
either  by  Hoveden,  or  Sprott,  who  both  wrote  very  circumftantial  accounts  of  this  ficge,  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  city  was  furprifed :  and  that  it  was  built  before  the  arrival  of  the  Conqueror,  he  judges  from  Domefday  Book  ; 
wherein  it  appears,  that  King  had  it  in  exchange  from  the  archbiihop  and  abbot  of  S:.  Auguftine's  for  twenty-one 
burgenfes  ;  of  which  the  former  had  fourteen,  and  the  latter  feven.  In  the  year  1087,  being  the  firft  of  Willhm 
Rufus,  Archbifhop  Lanfranc  having  violently  obtruded  on  the  monks  of  St.  Auguftine  one  Guido,  or  Wido,  for  their 
abbot,  a  great  difturbance  enfued  ;  for  which,  fome  of  them  being  imprifoned  by  the  archbi.'hop,  many  others  took 
fhelter  in  and  about  the  caftle. 

I  n  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  William  Earl  of  Ipres  was  governor  of  this  caftle  :  and  in  the  time  of  Richard  the 
Firft,  or  King  John,  it  appears  from  an  ancient  writing  belonging  to  St.  Radigund's  abbey,  that  office  was  held 
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by  Theoricus  le  Vineter  ;  at  which  time,  William  de  Heflieford  was  warden.  In  the  year  1216,  it  was  taken  by 
Lewis,  Dauphin  of  France  ;  and  in  the  twelfth  of  Henry  the  Third,  was  under  the  government  of  Hubert  de  Bourg, 
Earl  of  Kent. 

I  n  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  an  order  was  fent  to  the  lherifF  of  Kent,  to  provide  this  caftle  with  munition 
and  provifion.  At  this  time,  as  alfo  in  the  preceding  reign,  it  was  ufed  for  a  common  goal,  as  is  proved  by  the 
following  record,  taken  from  the  Crown  Rolls,  concerning  the  efcape  of  Walter  de  Wedering  and  Martin  at  Gate, 
de  Lamberherft  :  "  Thefe  prifoners  of  our  Lord  the  King,  in  the  caftle  of  Canterbury,  fat  bound  in  a  certain  place 
«'  called  Barbican,  nigh  the  fame  caftle,  to  beg  their  bread,  it  happened  that  on  Shrove  Tuefday,  in  the  reign  of 
*'  King  Edward  the  Second,  before  fun-fet,  the  fame  Walter  broke  the  padlock,  or  a  link  of  the  chain  wherewith 
"  he  was  bound,  and  drew  away  with  him  the  faid  Martin,  againft  the  will  of  the  faid  Martin,  to  the  church  of 
"  St.  Maries  of  the  "caftle,  where  he  remained  and  abjured  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  Martin  of  his  own  accord 
"  returned  to  prifon."  This  goal  was  removed  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  firft  near  to  St.  Jacob's,  and  after- 
wards to  Weft-gate. 

Dr.  P  lot  r,  in  a  letter  to  biftiop  Fell,  mentions  certain  Hebrew  infcriptions  written  on  the  walls  of  this  building  ; 
thefe  he  fuppofes  done  by  fome  Jews,  who  were,  either  in  the  reign  of  King  Richard  the  Firft,  or  that  of  Edward  the 
Firft,  there  imprifoned. 

This  caftle  is  fituated  on  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  the  city,  within  its  walls,  from  which  it  is  diftant  about  fifty 
feet :  yet,  part  of  the  caftle-yard  is,  according  to  Somner,  out  of  its  jurisdiction.  The  fite,  together  with  the  yard 
and  ditches,  contain  four  acres  and  one  rod  of  land.  It  was  fore-fenced  with  a  barbican,  which  was  a  general  name 
for  any  out-work  :  this  barbican,  or  (as  it  was  afterwards  called)  bulwark,  was  a  thick  wall  defended  by  four  towers  : 
there  was  likewife  a  ditch,  called  the  Ditch  del  Bayle;  i.  e.  the  Ditch  of  the  Ballium,  or  advanced  work.  This  for- 
merly furrounded  the  caftle. 

The  paftage  from  the  city  lay  over  a  bridge,  and  beyond  that,  through  a  gate,  built  at  the  entrance  of  the  caftle- 
yard,  or  court ;  as  appears  by  a  deed  in  the  Leger-book  of  Eaft-bridge  hofpital,  defcribing  the  abutments  of  fome 
lands.  This  gate  had  a  porter,  or  keeper  ;  for  in  the  Crown  Rolls,  fifteenth  of  Edward  the  Second,  mention  is 
made  of  the  trial  of  one  William  Savage,  keeper  of  the  gate  of  the  caftle  of  Canterbury,  for  forcibly  feizing  the 
daughter  of  Hamon  Trendherft,  carrying  her  by  force  and  arms  to  the  faid  caftle,  and  therein  detaining  her  upwards 
of  eight  days.  The  entrance  into  the  caftle  was  feemingly  (fays  Somner)  on  the  weft  fide,  by  an  afcent  of  fteps 
porched  over. 

At  prefent,  little  of  the  out-works,  except  their  foundations,  are  remaining  ;  but  the  body  of  the  caftle,  though 
much  ruined,  is  ftill  ftanding  :  it  is  built  of  rough  ftone,  ftrengthened  at  the  angle  with  coins,  and  is  nearly  fquare, 
each  external  lide  meafuring  about  eighty-feven  feet ;  the  walls  are  on  a  medium  ten  feet  thick,  and  about  fifty  high, 
being  divided  into  feveral  ftories,  and  having  many  fmall  windows  irregularly  placed  :  thefe  have  fome  circular 
arches,  ornamented  with  indented  work,  like  thofe  in  Rochefter  caftle. 

There  are  two  entrances  on  the  eaft  fide  ;  and  on  the  weft,  towards  the  fouth-weft  angle,  an  oaft  for  drying  hops 
has  been  built :  this  projects  beyond  the  old  wall.  No  ufe  is  at  prefent  made  of  the  caftle,  except  that  of  foddering 
cattle  in  winter.  The  quarter  feflions  for  the  county  ufed  to  be  held  here  ;  but  this  building  having  long  been  in  a 
ruinous  ftate,  a  hand  fome  fenions-houfe  was,  in  the  year  1730,  erected  at  the  expenceof  the  county. 

The  reverend  Mr.  Fremoult,  rector  of  Wooton  in  this  county,  is  proprietor  of  the  caftle;  which  Somner  fays,  Js 
held  of  the  manor  of  Eaft  Greenwich,  by  grant  from  the  Crown  :  the  owner,  in  his  time,  was  Mr.  W.  Watfon. 

Worth-gate  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  mentioned  as  fuch  by  Leland,  in  his 
Itinerary.  He  fays :  "  The  moft  ancient  building  of  the  towne  appeareth  yn  the  caftel,  and  at  Ryder's-gate, 
"  where  appere  long  Briton  brikes."  The  old  way  to  London  is  faid  to  have  been  along  Caftle-ftreet,  and  through 
this  gate  ;  which  Somner  thinks  took  its  name  either  from  its  vicinity  to  the  caftle,  Worth  lignifying  a  fort,  or  caftle  ; 
or  elfe  from  a  corruption  of  Ward-gate,  from  the  watch  and  ward  kept  in  and  about  this  fortrefs.  This  gate  being 
fome  years  ago  much  out  of  repair,  the  corporation  propofed  taking  of  it  down  ;  when  Doctor  Gray,  a  phyfician  of 
this  town,  in  order  to  preferve  fo  venerable  a  piece  of  antiquity,  undertook  to  fupport  it  at  his  own  expence,  and  ac- 
cordingly built  the  w.i!l  for  chat  purpofe. 

The  arch  is  femicircular ,  its  thicknefs  one  foot  nine  inches,  and  height  feven  feet  fix  inches ;  of  which,  only 
feven  feet  is  brick-work  :  it  is  clofed  up  by  the  wall  built  by  Doctor  Gray ;  but  a  nich  is  left,  in  which  is  a  bench, 
the  breadth  or  its  opening  ;  tt  the  top  of  the  piers  is  twelve  feet  fix  inches. 

Th  e  height  of  the  g;-t< ,  meafured  on  the  out  fide  of  the  walls,  is  from  the  crown  of  the  arch  to  the  ground 
thirteen  feet  three  inches.  Of  this,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  only  feven  feet  is  of  brick;  the  remainder  is 
figtiafed  ftone. 

This  drawing -was  made  in  the  year  1761. 
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This  ftone  is  thought,  by  many,  to  be  one  of  thofe  confecrated  rocks  men- 
tioned by  Borlafe  in  his  hiftory  of  Cornwall,  as  fo  much  formerly  venerated  by 
the  northern  nations,  an  inftance  of  which  he  quotes  from  Toland,  who  fays  the 
Druids  held  thefe  confecrated  rocks  in  fuch  eflimation,  that  if  we  may  credit  the 
accounts  we  have  from  Ireland,  they  covered  the  famous  ftoneof  Clogher,  (which 
was  a  kind  of  pedeftal  to  the  Kefmond  Kelftack,  the  Mercurius  Celticus)  over  with, 
gold.  The  ftcne  here  delineated  is  of  the  natural  rock,  and  feems  in  mape  and 
fize  extremely  fimilar  to  one  defcribed  and  reprefented  in  Borlafe's  hiftory  of  Corn- 
wall, ftanding  in  a  village  called  Men,  in  the  parifh  of  Conftantine.  On  the  front, 
fhewn  in  the  view,  the  flat  ftones  which  ferve  for  a  kind  of  pedeftal,  have  fome- 
what  the  appearance  of  fteps,  whether  fafhioned  by  art,  or  the  effect  of  accident, 
cannot  be  afcertained,  as  time  and  weather  would  long  ago  have  effaced  the  marks 
of  the  tool,  had  any  been  employed. 

There  is  an  obfcure  and  almoft  forgotten  tradition  among  the  antient  people  of 
this  village,  that  in  former  times  this  was  a  holy  ftone,  on  which  a  prieft  ufed  to 
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fit  and  hear  the  confeffions  of  the  people,  who  reforted  in  numbers  to  afk  his 
prayers,  and  receive  abfolution,  and  that  his  admonitions  and  reproofs  procured  it 
the  appellation  of  the  Chiding  ftone,  a  name  it  ftill  bears ;  and,  as  the  ftory  goes, 
from  it  the  village  likewife  obtained  the  name  of  Chiding  ftone. 

This  is  evidently  an  abfurd  ftory ;  all  that  it  is  meant  to  (hew,  is,  the  exiftence  of 
a  tradition  that  this  was  formerly  a  place  of  worfhip,  the  circumftances  of  which 
have  been  perverted  in  pafling  through  the  mouths  of  the  different  relators. 

The  fize  of  this  rock  may  be  judged  by  the  figures  which  here  were  intended 
as  a  fcale.  It  ftands  in  a  farm  yard,  fouth  of  the  ftreet.  The  village  of  Chiding- 
ftone  is  in  the  fouth-weft  part  of  the  county,  and  about  four  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Tunbridge. 

The  tradition  above-mentioned  is  little  known,  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  ap- 
plied for  information  relative  to  this  rock,  tho'  an  inhabitant  of  the  place,  and  a 
lover  of  antiquities,  had  never  heard  of  it,  neither,  as  he  faid,  was  the  ftone  ge- 
nerally looked  on  as  a  curiofity ;  on  this  account,  I  would  not  have  infer  ted  it  % 
but  for  the  requeft  of  feveral  gentlemen  who  deem  it  a  curiofity,  and  who  hope, 
through  its  publication,  to  hear  the  matter  difcufled  by  fome  perfon  converfant  in 
thofe  kinds  of  monuments. 

This  drawing  was  made  anno  1768. 
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Chilham  lies  towards  the  eaft  part  of  the  county,  by  the  river  Stour,  about  three  miles 
north  of  Wye.  Camden  fays,  "  It  is  a  current  opinion  among  the  inhabitants,  that  Julius 
"  Casfar  encamped  here,  in  his  fecond  expedition  againft  the  Britons,  and  that  from  thence 
"  it  was  called  Julham,  as  if  one  mould  fay,  *  Julius'  ftation,  or  houfe and  if  I  miftake 
"  not,  they  have  truth  on  their  fide  :  for  Caviar  himfelf  tells  us,  that  after  he  had  marched 
**  by  night  twelve  miles  from  the  fhore,  he  firft  encountered  the  Britons  upon  a  river  ;  and 
*  after  he  had  beat  them  into  the  woods,  that  he  incamped  there  ;  where  the  Britons, 
"  having  cut  down  a  great  number  of  trees,  were  polled  in  a  place  wonderfully  forti- 
"  fied  both  by  Nature  and  Art.  Now  this  place  is  exactly  twelve  miles  from  the  fea 
"  coaft,  nor  is  there  another  river  between  •,  fo  that  of  neceflity  his  firft:  march  mult  have 
"  been  hither,  where  he  kept  his  men  encamped  for  ten  days,  till  he  had  refitted  his  fleet, 
"  (which  had  been  mattered  very  much  by  a  ftorm)  and  got  it  to  the  more.  Below  this 
"  town  is  a  green  barrow,  faid  to  be  the  burying-place  of  one  Jul-Laber  many  ages  fince, 
*'  who,  fome  will  tell  you,  was  a  giant  ;  others,  a  witch.  For  my  own  part,  imagining  all 
**  along  that  there  might  be  fomethiag  of  real  antiquity  couched  under  that  name,  I  am 
"  almoft  perfuaded  that  Laberius  Durus,  the  Tribune  flain  by  the  Britons,  in  their  march 
"  from  the  camp  we  fpoke  of,  was  buried  here  ;  and  that  from  him  the  barrow  was  called 
"  Jul-Laber."  With  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Camden,  under  the  above  defcription, 
Chilham  cannot  be  the  place  meant  by  Caefar  ;  that  fpot  being  in  a.  right  line,  upwards  of" 
fixteen  ftatute  miles  from  Deal,  the  place  near  which  it  is  agreed  that  Caefar  landed.  Now  16 
Englifh  miles  meafure  nearly  feventeen  and  a  quarter,  according  to  the  Roman  eftimation  : 
a  difference  too  confiderable  to  be  miftaken  by  fo  experienced  a  general  as  that  Emperor. 

The  Caftle  is,  however,  doubtlefs  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  Both  Kilburn  and  the 
Deering  Manufcript  make  it  the  feat  of  King  Lucius,  the  firft  Chriftian  King,  who  flourimed 
A.  D.  182.  Philpot  fays,  that  in  digging  the  foundations  for  the  fine  houfe  built  near 
the  caftle  by  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  many  Roman  velfels  and  utenfils  were  found,  as  alfo  the 
traces  of  a  more  antient  building.  He  likewife  mentions  a  kind  of  fenate-houfe,  which 
was  preferved  till  his  time.  It  was  built  round  with  feats,  cut  out  of  an  excellent  and 
durable  ftone.  Leland  fays,  it  was  called  the  Caftle  of  Jolhua,  but  does  not  alfign  any 
reafon  for  that  appellation. 

During  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy,  according  to  Harris,  it  was  under  the  care  of  the 
Kings  of  Kent,  and  was  in  particular  fortified  by  King  Wightred,  who  made  it  a  place 
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cf  ftrtrgth  sr.d  defence  •,  but  it  was  neverthelefs  afterwards  taken,  facked,  and  demo- 
lifhed  by  the  Danes,  in  their  excurfions  into  thefe  parts.  It  remained  in  ruins  till  the  time 
of  the  Conqueft,  when  William  afilgned  it  to  Fulbert  de  Dover,  who  held  it  by  the  fer- 
vice  of  Caftle  Guard,  being  obliged  to  find  fifteen  men  to  guard  the  Caftle  of  Dover  for 
twenty  weeks  in  every  year,  mounting  three  at  a  time.  This  Fulbert's  furname  was  Lucy  ; 
but  he  chofe  rather  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  denomination  of  the  place  which  he  was 
entrufted  to  defend,  confidering  it  as  a  token  of  the  confidence  repofed  in  him  by  his  fove- 
reign.  But  his  fon  Richard,  in  a  charter  dated  the  16th  of  King  John,  by  which  this  caftle 
is  reftored  to  Rothcfia,  or  Rofe  de  Dover,  with  all  its  appendages,  is  called  Richard  de  Lucy. 
King  John  the  year  before  had  committed  the  cuftody  of  this  caftle  to  Thomas  Peverell, 
and  in  that  grant  it  is  called  an  Honour.  It  held  of  the  King  in  capite,  and  had  about 
eighteen  feveral  manors  dependent  on  it.  Lambard  thinks  it  was  for  fome  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  becaufe  King  John  came  thither  to  treat  with 
Stephen  Langton  about  a  reconciliation  between  them.  *'  But  certain  it  is  (fays  Harris), 
44  that  by  Rofe  abovementioned  it  went  in  marriage  to  Richard,  bafe  fon  of  King  John  ; 
"  and  by  one  of  her  two  daughters  and  coheirs,  Ifabella,  it  went  into  the  pofleffion  of 
44  David  de  Strabolgy,  Earl  of  Athol.  This  Ifabella  afterwards  married  Alexander  Baliol, 
"  who  in  her  right  was  Lord  of  Chilham,  and  called  to  fit  in  parliament  by  that  title. 
44  She  died  here  at  Chilham,  A.  D.  1292.  And  I  find  him  claiming  great  privileges  here, 
**  before  the  Juftices  itinerant,  in  the  7th  of  King  Edward  the  Firft ;  as,  Hundred,  Furcas, 
**  Tumbrel,  Pillorium,  Infangenthef,  Aflifiam  Panis  &  Cervefias,  &c.  fine  Carta,  by  ancient 
44  cuftom.  And  in  the  21ft  of  the  faid  reign,  he  claimed  a  free  warren  here,  a  market  on 
44  Tuefday,  and  an  eight  days  fair,  viz.  three  days  before,  on,  and  four  days  after,  the 
44  AfTumption  of  the  Blefled  Virgin."  But  Philpot  faith,  that  David's  fon,  John  Earl  of 
Athol,  ftrenuoufly  oppofing  King  Edward  the  Firft  in  his  defign  of  reducing  Scotland,  was 
taken  prifoner  and  hanged  at  Canterbury,  on  a  gibbet  of  fifty  feet  high,  and  being  cut 
down  alive  and  beheaded,  had  his  body  burned  ;  and  this  eftate  with  the  reft  was  forfeited 
to  the  Crown,  where  it  ftaid  till  King  Edward  II.  in  his  5th  year,  granted  the  caftle 
and  manor  of  Chilham  to  Bartholomew  Lord  Badelefmere.  And  he  alfo  forfeiting  it  to  the 
Crown,  as  has  been  fhewed  in  the  account  of  Leeds  Caftle,  it  was  granted  for  life  to  David 
de  Strabolgy,  grandfon  to  him  beforementioned  ;  and  on  his  death  reverting  to  the  Crown, 
it  was  in  the  3d  of  King  Edward  III.  granted  to  Bartholomew  de  Badelefmere,  fon  to  the 
Lord  of  that  name  above  fpoken  of.  His  fon  Giles  dying  without  iflue,  it  went  with  Mar- 
garet, one  of  his  four  filters  and  coheirs,  in  marriage  to  William  Lord  Roos,  of  Hemlake  ; 
whofe  defctndant,  Thomas  Lord  Roos,  efpoufing  the  Lancaftrian  caufe,  was  taken  prifoner 
in  a  battle  by  fome  of  the  partizans  of  the  houfe  of  York,  and  beheaded  at  Newcaftle. 

This  eftate  had,  on  his  engaging  with  that  party,  before  his  execution  been  granted  by 
Edward  the  IVth  to  Sir  John  Scott,  of  Scot's  Flail,  in  Kent,  privy-counfellor  to  that 
prince,  to  whom  it  was  granted  for  life.  At  his  death  it  returned  to  the  Crown,  where  it 
remained  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  That  prince  granted  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Cheiney, 
who  refided  here.  When  Leland  made  his  perambulation,  he  faith,  that  the  buildings  here 
were  very  fine.  Sir  Thomas  afterwards  pulled  them  down,  and  carried^  the  materials 
to  build  his  houfe  at  Shurland,  in  the  Ifle  of  Shepey.  His  fon,  created  a  Baron  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  having  by  his  extravagances  greatly  impoveriftied  himfelf,  was  obliged  to  fell 
moft  of  his  eftates  ;  among  them  this  caftle  and  manor,  which  was  purchafed  by  Sir  Tho. 
Kemp  ;  whofe  fon  of  the  fame  name  leaving  only  four  daughters,  with  Mary,  one  of  them, 
part  of  this  eftate  went  in  marriage  to  Sir  Dudley  Diggs,  who  purchafed  the  Ihares  of  the 
others.  This  Sir  Dudley  Diggs  was  Mafter  of  the  Rolls,  A.  D.  1636.  He  creeled  the  pre- 
fent  dwelling-houfe  near  the  caftle.  At  his  deceafe  the  caftle  and  manor  devolved  to  his 
eldeft  fon,  Thomas  Diggs,  Efq.  whofe  other,  fons  dying  without  ifTue,  it  came  to  his 
youngeft  fon,  Leonard  •,  whofe  fon,  Col.  Thomas  Diggs,  fold  it  to  Mr.  Colebrook,  father 
of  Robert  Colebrook,  Efq.  the  prefent  proprietor.  At  prelent  only  the  Keep  remains, 
which  is  evidently  of  Norman  conftruction.  It  is  an  oclogon,  with  a  fquare  building,  con- 
taining a  ftair-cafe  adjoining  to  the  eaft  fide.  The  ground-floor  is  ufed  for  a  brewhoufe  :  the 
firft  ftory  from  the  ground  is  converted  irto  a  kitchen  and  other  offices  :  on  the  fecond  fioor 
is  an  oclogon  room,  handfomely  fitted  up,  having  two  fafh  windows  in  it,  and  a  fire-place  ; 
the  chimney-piece  feems  pretty  antient ;  fome  of  the  bricks  in  the  chimney  are  fet  herring- 
bone fafnion.  From  hence  the  ftairs  lead  to  a  platform  covered  with  lead,  where  there  is  a 
delightful  profpect.  On  the  weft  fide  is  another  building,  running  from  north  to  fouth,  ufed 
for  fome  of  the  out-offices  of  the  houfe  :  on  this  fide  are  the  traces  of  a  deep  ditch. 

This  drawing,  which  prefents  the  fouth  eaft  afpe£i,  was  made  Anno  1773. 
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This  college  ftands  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  river  Medway,  a  fmall  diflance  fouth  of  the 
parilh-church  :  it  was  built  by  Archbimop  Courtney,  who  had  a  licence  from  King  Richard 
the  Second,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign,  anno  1396,  impowering  him  to  convert  the 
parifh-church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Maidftone,  into  a  collegiate  church,  having  one  mafter,  or 
warden,  and  as  many  chaplains  and  minifters-  as  he  mould  deem  proper,  who  were  thereby 
endowed  with  the  advowfon  and  patronage  of  the  faid  church,  with  the  chapels  of  Loofe  and 
Debtling  :  as  alfo  the  New-work,  or  hofpital  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  at  Maidftone,  built  anno 
1260,  by  Archbimop  Boniface  ;  together  with  the  patronage  of  the  churches  of  Sutton,  Is- 
lington (perhaps  Lullingfton)  and  Farley,  thereunto  belonging.  To  this  appropriation,  Som- 
ner  fays,  Adam  Mottrum,  archbimop  of  Canterbury,  gave  his  confent.  How  fuch  confent 
was  neceflary,  does  not  appear. 

The  fame  king,  by  another  charter,  granted  to  this  college  the  advowfon  of  the  church, 
of  Crundale,  near  Wye,  in  this  county,  with  the  reverfion  of  the  manors  of  Trcmworth  and, 
Fannes,  in  the  fame  parifh  ;  which  were  held  by  Henry  Yevele,  for  his  life  :  and  King  Henry 
the  Fourth,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  gave  his  licence  to  the  mafter  and  chaplains,  to. 
purchafe  the  manor  of  Wyghtefham,  (probably  Witrefham,  in  this  county)  purfuant  to  their, 
charter,  whereby  they  were  authoiifed  to  buy  lands  to  the  value  of  forty  pounds  per  annum. 

Though  this  college  is  generally  fuppofed  to  ftand  on  the  fite  of  the  hofpital  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  vet,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Newton,  who  wrote  the  antiquities  of, 
Maidftone,  it  is  not  the  fadt.  His  diflention  is  founded  on  the  following  reafons  :  firft,  that 
it  appears  more  probable,  from  the  words  of  the  grant  or  licence,  that  this  hofpital  flood  in 
the  Weft  Borough  ;  and  befides,  when  it  is  confidered  that  Courtney  had  not  the  grant  of  it 
till  the  laft  year  of  his  life,  it  is  not  likely  he  mould  have  been  able  to  pull  it  down,  and  erec\ 
the  prefent  building  in  fo  fhort  a  time.    He  rather  fuppofes  that  this  college  was  built  foma 
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time  before,  on  the  archbifhop's  own  lands,  or  the  demefnes  of  the  manor  ;  after  which,  he 
obtained  the  hofpital  of  the  king,  as  an  acceflion  to  its  revenues. 

To  defray  his  expences  in  this  foundation,  Courtney  had  recourfe,  fays  the  author  before 
cited,  to  the  arts  of  his  predecefTors,  who  were  ufed  to  make  others  pay  for  the  charities  of 
which  they  aflumed  the  merit;  and  accordingly  procured  a  licence  from  the  pope,  to  gather 
four  pence  in  the  pound  out  of  all  ecclefiaftical  preferments  within  his  province.  The 
bifhop  of  Lincoln  refufed  to  collect  it  in  his  diocefe,  and  appealed  to  the  pope ;  but  whilft 
the  appeal  was  depending,  the  archbifhop  died.  * 

This  college  feems  (fays  Newton)  to  have  been  dhTolved  about  the  year  1538  :  and, 
according  to  Tanner,  it  was,  by  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  granted  to  the  Lord  Cobham. 
Its  value,  as  ftated  by  Leland,  was  212/.  5  s.  3  \  d.  per  annum,  in  the  whole,  and 
l39^  Is'  6  d.  clear.  But  both  Dugdale  and  Speed  eftimate  it  at  159/.  7  s.  10  d* 
Kilburn  fays  it  was  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  All-Saints;  and  to  thefe,  Tanner  prefixes 
St.  Mary.  -  The  gate  or  entrance  is  ftill  remaining,  with  other  parts  of  the  building  fufficient 
to  fhew  it  was  once  a  handfome  ftructure.  It  is  at  prefent  converted  into  a  farm-houfe,  and 
with  the  lands  about  it,  to  a  considerable  value,  is  part  of  the  eftate  of  Lord  Romney. 

The  church  is  likewife  a  very  good  piece  of  Gothick  architecture :  it  was  either  rebuilt,, 
or  much  repaired,  by  Archbifhop  Courtney,  who  therein  lies  buried. 

R  D  E  N  S,  0  R   MASTERS,    OF    THIS  COLLEGE. 

1.  John  Wotton.  He  was  rector  of  Staplehurft,  in  this  county,  canon  of  Chichefter, 
and.  one  of  Archbifhop  Courtney's  executors.  He  died  the  laft  day  of  October,  141 7,  and 
was  buried  in  this  church,  with  an  infcription  on  his  tomb,  which  is  now  gone,  but  was  pre- 
ferved  by  Weaver,  in  his  account  of  Funeral  Monuments.  He  is  mentioned  in  Rimer's 
Feed.  torn.  ix.  page  117. 

2.  Roger  Heron.  In  the  Lift  of  the  Gentlemen  of  Kent,  twelfth  of  Henry  the  Second, 
1434,  we  find  Rogeri  Heron,  Magiftri  Coll.  de  Maydeftone;  and  he  occurs  matter,  1438. 

3.  Thomas  Boleyn,  L.  L.  B.  1459. 

4.  Thomas  Preston  fucceeded  in  1470,  and  held  that  office  in  1476. 

5.  John  Comberton,  A.  M. 

6.  William  Grocyn,  S.  T.  B.  admitted  April  17,  1 506,  or  (as  Wood  fays)  about  1504. 
He  was  born  at  Briftol,  educated  at  Wykeham's  fchool,  near  Winchefter,  and  afterwards 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  one  of  the  greateft  fcholars  of  his 
time,  excellent  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  a  familiar  friend  of 
the  learned  Erafmus.  He  died  in  either  the  year  15 19  or  1 520,  aged  about  80  years,  and 
was  buried  at  the  flail  end  of  the  choir  of  this  collegiate  church. 

7.  John  Penyton,  A.  M. 

8.  John  Leffe,  Luffee,  or  Leys,  (his  name  being  thus  differently  fpelt)  was  the  laft 
matter ;  and  at  the  Diffolution  had  a  penfion  affigned  him  of  48  /.  165.  8  d.  which  it  appears 
he  lived  to  enjoy  in  1553.    He  is  mentioned  in  Wood's  Fafti.  Oxon.  vol.  1.  p.  29. 

At  the  fame  time,  annual  penfions  were  granted  to  thefe  perfons  following,  as  fellows, 
chaplains,  or  otherwife  members,  of  this  college. 
/.  s. 

Thomas  Pyne  — 
George  Prior 


John  Godfrey  —  6 
George  Denham  —  6 
Thomas  Wade  —  5 

John  Porter  5 

Arthur  Butler    —  4 


l3 
o 

o 

o 

o 


Arthur  Burton  — 
John  Weiton  —  - 
William  Clark  


s.  d. 

o  o 
o  o 
J3  4 
l3  4 
13  4 


John  Huggard 
James  Ware  — 
James  Killegrew 
William  Ryle  - 
John  Pytefle  - 


/.  s.  d. 

-268 
6 
o 
6 
6 


This  drawing  was  made  in  the  year  1760. 


COWLING     CASTLE,  KENT. 

PLATE  I. 

Cowling  Castle  takes  its  name  from  the  parim  wherein  it  is  fituated,  which 
lies  on  the  north  fide  of  the  county,  near  the  river  Thames,  about  four  miles  north 
of  Rochefter. 

It  was  built  by  John,  lord  Cobham,  who,  in  the  24th  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  Richard  the  Second,  obtained  a  licence  for  its  erection.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion, that  he,  fearing  its  ftrength  might  give  fome  umbrage  at  court,  to  obviate 
it,  caufed  the  following  lines  to  be  cut  on  a  fcroll,  with  an  appendant  feal  of  his 
arms,  in  imitation  of  a  deed  or  charter,  and  fixed  on  the  eaftermoft  tower  of  the 
chief  entrance. 

fcttofoetf)  tfjat  betf)  anti  fljall  fee 
Cfrat  3!  am  matie  m  fjelp  of  tfje  contre 
3;rt  fcnatnmff  of  fjofjtc&e  t(jmg 
Cfitgi  tjs  cfjartrc  anD  aritnefsftff. 
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Whatever  was  the  caufe,  this  (broil  is  now  there,  it  feems  of  brafs,  the 
letters  are  engraved  in  the  ancient  character,  and,  in  1759,  when  this  drawing  was 
taken,  were  as  legible  as  when  fir  ft  fet  up ;  the  (broil  and  feal  are  (hewn  in  the 
\iew. 

In  this  cattle  refided  the  pious  and  intrepid  Sir  John  Oldcattle,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  the  Fifth,  fell  a  victim  to  popifn  cruelty. 

Anno  11:53  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  in  his  infurrection  againft  queen  Mary,  at- 
tempted to  take  this  cattle ;  Kilburne  fays,  "  the  gate  was  broke  open  with  his 
««  ordinance",  but  it  was  fo  well  defended  by  the  lord  Cobham,  its  owner,  that 
Sir  Thomas  was  at  length  obliged  to  defitt. 

"  The  ruins  (fays  Harris  in  his  hittory  of  Kent)  (hew  it  to  have  been  a  very 
*'  ftrong  place,  and  the  moat  round  it  is  very  deep  ;  the  gatehoufe  is  ttill  (landing* 
**  which  is  fortified  with  a  portclufe,  or  purtcullis,  and  machecollated  ;  it  hath 
M  alfo  fuch  kind  of  towers  for  its  defence,  as  were  ufed  in  tho'e  days." 

In  the  hittory  of  Rochefter  and  its  environs,  lately  published,  there  is  this  note, 
«'  We  have  fome  reafon  to  think  Sir  John  FalftafT  of  truly  comic  memory,  inha- 
"  bited  Cooling  cattle,  and  that  his  name  was  Old  Cattle,  as  appears  in  an  old 
"  rnaniifeript  of  Shakefpear's  Henry  the  Fourth."  The  caufe  of  this  mittaken  no- 
tion was.  bhakefpesr  originally  gave  the  name  of  Sir  John  Oldcaftle  to  that  fa- 
cetious knight,-  a  character  purely  the  child  of  his  creative  fancy ;  this  offend- 
ing (ome  of  that  family  then  remaining,  queen  Elizabeth  ordered  him  to 
change  it,  whereupon  he  called  his  hero  FalttafF.  The  dittimularity  of  the 
character  cf  the  fir  John  Oldcattle,  who  refided  here  and  fufFered  for  his  re- 
ligion, to  that  of  the  profligate  Sir  John  Oldcattle  depicted  by  Shakefpear, 
would  bettdes  fufiieiently  prove,  they  could  not  both  be  meant  for  the  fame  perfon, 
had  not  the  exittence  of  the  dramatic  knight  been  univerfally  acknowledged  ficti- 
tious ;  fomething  of  the  charge  of  name  is  hinted  at  in  the  epilogue  to  the 
fecond  part  of  Henrv  the  Fourth,  where  we  meet  the  following  paffage,  perhaps 
meant  as  an  apology,  u  When  for  any  thing  I  know,  FalttafF  (hall  die  of  a  fweat, 
*«  unlefs  already  he  be  killed  with  )Our  hard  opinions  3  for  Oldcattle  died  a  martyr, 
"  and  this  is  not  the  man." 

The  prefent  remains  confift  of  a  handfome  gate  fronting  the  fouth,  flanked  by 
two  round  towers ;  on  the  wed  are  the  walls  of  a  fquare  fort,  furrounded  by 
a  ditch  or  moat,  formerly  (upplied  with  water  from  the  Thames,  but  now  ai- 
re ott  choaked  up.  This  building  feems  to  have  been  independent  of  the  gate, 
wh:i.h  probably  led  to  the  manfion,  on  the  fite  whereof  ttands  a  farm  houfe. 

This  cattle  went  with  the  daughter  of  the  Cobham  family  to  Sir  Thomas  Whit- 
more,  who  fold  it  to  Frederick  Heme,  Efq;  from  him  it  was  purcbafed  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Beft,  a  brewer  at  Chatham,  whofe  grandfon  is  the  prefent  proprietor. 
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PLATE  II. 

Tins  view  (hews  the  north,  or  inner  fide  of  the  gate,  as  feen  from 
the  farm  houfe  ;  from  the  evennefs  of  the  wall,  and  fome  coin  ftones 
in  the  angles,  it  feems  as  if  the  towers  were  never  intended  to  be  com- 
pleted ;  the  tradition,  which  relates  that  they  were  thus  demolifhed  by 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  could  only  be  credible,  had  he  battered  them  from 
within. 

This  drawing  was  made  anno  1759. 


DART  FORD    P  R  I  0  R  r,  KENT. 


*Dartford  lies  at  the  north  fide  of  the  county,  by  the  rivers  Darent  and  Cray,  about  a  mile  diftant  from  the 
Thames,  and  nearly  fix  rriles  weft  of  Gravefer.d. 

Heiic,  about  the  year  1355,  King  Edward  the  Third  founded  and  endowed  a  fine  Nunnery,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
and  S'..  Margaret.  Lambard  feems  to  be  of  opinion  here  was,  before  that  foundation,  a  royal  houfe.  "  I  rea  l  (fays  he) 
"  that  in  the  time  of  Xing  Henry  the  Third,  Frederick  the  Kmperor  fent  hither  the  Archi.ifhop  of  Colein,  acconi- 
"  paired  with  fundry  noble  Perfonages,  to  demaunde  lfabell,  the  King's  filler,  to  be  given  to  him  in  marriage  :  the 
*'  which  (forafmuchas  the  cmbalTadouro  liked  the  young  Lady  well)  was  (after  fueh  a  foletnnization  as  in  abfence  may 
"  be  performed)  married  unto  him  at  this  towne,  and  then  delivered  to  the  Orators  to  be  carried  over,"  ~ 

*'  Whereby  1  make  this  con]e6\u:e,  that  although  there  be  not  in  ftorie  mention  made  of  anv  great  building  at  Dart- 
"  ford?,  befcre  the  time  of  the  Abbay,  which  was  railed  long  after  this  marriage  ;  yet  there  was  feme  faire  houfe  of  the 
**  King's,  or  of  fome  other,  even  at  that  time  there  ;  for  otherwife,  I  knowe  not  how  to  make  it  a  meete  place  for  fo 
*'  honourable  an  appointment."  If  any  foch  houfe  exifled,  it  might  probably  be  given  to  thefe  Nuns.  Indeed  the  charter 
of  Edward  the  Third,  printed  in  the  Monafticon,  recites,  among  other  grants,  that  of  the  Manfion-houfe  in  which  the 
Nuns  then  dwelt." 

The  Priorefs  and  Nuns  wc-e  fitft  of  the  O.-dcr  of  S:.  Auguftine,  then  of  St.  Dominic,  after  that  Auguftine;  again, 
at  the  Diflo'ution,  Dominicans,  but  under  the  government  of  ihe  B!ack  Friars  ;  and  thofe  of  Langley,  in  Hertford  (hi  re, 
fcem  to  have  had  that  care.  According  to  Kilburn,  Bridget,  f  urth  daughter  of  King  Edward  the  Fomth,  was  Priorefs 
here  ;  as  werealfo  the  daughters  of  the  Lords  Scrope  and  Beaumont.  ,  Divers  othtr  Ladies  cf  noble  families  were 
Priorcfies  and  Religious  in  this  houfe,  which  was  nobly  endowed. 

In  the  Monafticon  there  is  the  charter  of  King  Edward  the  Third,  wherein  he  declares  himfelf  the  founder,  ami 
bellows  on  this  Nunnery  the  fite  of  the  Monaftery,  vrith  the  Manfion-houfe  above-mentioned  ;  and  alfo  grants  and 
confirms  to  them  diverfe  manors,  lands,  and  tenements,  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Surry,  Suflex,  Efllx,  Suffolk,  Wiltlhire, 
London,  and  Glamorganfhire,  with  the  advowfuns  of  many  chirches  and  chapels. 

King  Richar  d  the  Third  gives  feveral  manors  in  Norfolk  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Chaplain  to  pray  for  his  good 
[  eftate  when  living,  and  his  foul  after  his  deceafe,  with  thofe  of  the  Founders  and  Benefactors  of  that  Monaftery  ;  for  the 
Piiorefs  and  Nuns,  with  the,r  fucceflors ;  and  for  the  fouls  of  all  the  faithful  defunct,  for  ever. 
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LambaRD  fays,  becaufe  fome  imperfections  were  found  in  diverfe  of  the  grants  of  Edward  the  Third,  *'  King  Ed- 
«l  ward  the  Fointh,  in  the  feventh  yeare  of  his  reign,  vouchfafed  them  a  new  patent  of  confirmation  and  amendment;" 
but  this  charter  is  not  among  thofe  preferved  in  the  Monafticon. 

In  the  26th  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  this  Monaftery  appears,  according  to  Dugdale,  to  have  been  endowed  with 
380I.  9s.  ob.  per  annum,  Dogdale  ;  or  40 81.  as  the  M.  S.  Valor.  Joan  Fane,  or  Vane,  the  laft  Abbefs,  furrendered 
her  Convent,  and  had  a  petition  of  661.  £  3s.  4d.  aifigned  her;  at  which  time  there  remained  61.  in  fees,  and  3 SI.  13s.  4d. 
in  annuities,  and  the  following  penfions,  viz.  to  Joane  Fane,  661.  13s.  4d. — Agnes  Roper,  61.— Elizabeth  White, 
Mary  Bentham,  Katherine  Eflyn,  Dorothy  Sidley,  Elizabeth  Exume,  Maud  Frier,  Anne  Bofome,  Alice  Davice, 
Margaret  Walner,  Agnes  Lego,  Katherine  Clovell,  5I.  each— Mary  Blower,  4I. — Elianor  Woode,  Alice  Grene- 
fmythe,  Catherine  Garret,  Alice  Bollock,  and  Elizabeth  Seygood,  2I.  each.  Both  Lambard  and  Kilburne  fay,  that 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  at  a  confiderable  expence,  either  built  here,  or  converted  the  houfe  of  the  Monaftery  into  a 
Royal  Manfion. 

Tanner  fays,  "  It  was  granted  to  Edm.  Mervyn,  36th  of  Henry  the  Eighth;  but  5th  and  6th  of  Philip  and 
"  Mary,  it  was  with  all  its  lauds  fettled  upon  the  Priorefs  and  Convent  of  Langley  Regis.  Dorman  faith,  Queer* 
**  Mary  reftored  the  Nuns  at  Dartford  ;  but  I  have  not  yet  met  with  any  record  to  juftify  that  affertion." 

The  following  account  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  remains  of  this  Monaftery  was  communicated  to  me  in  a  letter 
from  John  Thorpe,  Efq.  of  Bexley,  dated  Nov.  9th,  1771:  "  Saturday  laft,  I  went  and  took  a  particular  view  of  the 
*«  ruins  of  Dartford  Nunnery,  and  found,  that  what  remain  of  it  is  only  a  fine  gateway,  and  fome  contiguous  building, 
"  now  ufed  as  a  farm-houfe  ;  the  Gateway  is  now  a  liable  for  the  farmer's  horfes,  and  over  it  is  a  large  room,  ferving, 
4C  I  fuppofe,  for  a  hay-loft.  The  fite  of  the  Abbey  was  where  the  farmer's  garden  and  ftack-yard  now  are,  and  muli 
**  have  been  a  vaft  pile  of  building,  and  doubtlefs  very  noble,  fuitable  to  fuch  great  perfonages  as  were  members  of  if, 
u  as  appears  by  a  great  number  of  foundations  of  crofs  walls,  drains,  &c.  which  have  been  difcovered.  There  were, 
u  and  are  to  this  day,  two  broad  roads,  or  avenues,  leading  to  the  gate;  one  eaftward,  as  you  have  defcribed  in  your 
"  view  of  it,  and  flanked  by  the  old  ftone-wall  on  the  right  hand,  from  the  ftreet  called  Water-fide,  which  leads  down 
*'  to  the  creek  where  the  boats  and  barges  come  up  from  the  Thames.  This  was  certainly  one  of  the  principal  avenues 
"  from  the  town  to  the  Abbey.  The  other  is  to  the  weft,  Jeading  into  the  farm-yard,  fronting  the  arch  of  the  weft  fide 
"  of  the  Great  Tower  or  Gateway.    This  way  leads  from  the  farm-yard  up  to  the  fide  of  the  hill  into  the  great  road  to 

London  ;  and  the  large  hilly  field,  on  the  right  hand,  adjoining  the  road  leading  as  above,  is  to  this  day  called  the 
*' King's  Field.  This  Abbey,  and  its  environs,  took  up  a  great  extent  of  land ;  for  on  the  north-eaft  fide,  fronting 
"  this  view,  were  the  large  gardens  and  orchards,.  encompalTed  with  the  antient  ftone-wall  ftill  entire,  and  more  than 
*'  half  a  mile  round,  inclofing  a  piece  of  ground  of  twelve  acres,  now,  and  has  been  for  a  number  of  years,  rented  by 

gardeners,  to  iupply  the  London  markets ;  and  famous  for  producing  the  beft  artichokes  in  England.  On  the  left 
"  hand  of  the  road,  leading  from  Water-ftreet  to  the  eaft  front  of  the  Abbey,  are  fine  meadows,  extending  from  the 
"  back-part  of  the  High-ftreet,  up  to  the  Building,  or  Abbey  Farm  ;  and  oppofite  the  long  garden-wall,  on  the  right 
M  fide  of  the  faid  road,  and,  without  doubt,  much  more  lands,  now  converted  into  gardens  and  tenements,  formerly  lay 
"  open,  and  belonged  to  it.  Befides  the  vicinity  of  this  Abbey  to  the  Thames,  the  town  of  Dartford  is  finely  watered 
"  by  ftrearns  from  the  river  Darent,  which  run  through  it,  and  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

"  It  belonged  to  the  Crown  in  the  Reign  of  James  the  Firft,  when  that  King  granted  it  to  Robert  Earl  of  Salifbury, 
*4  who  conveyed  it  to  Sir  Edward  Darcy,  whofe  grandfoti,  Edward  Darcy,  Efq.  fold  it  to  Thomas  George,  of 
"  London,  Efq.  He  leaving  three  funs,  Thomas,  Nicholas,  and  Edward  ;  they  were  all  poffeffed  of  it  in  fucceffion, 
"  the  eftate  being  of  Knight's  fervice,  and  not  gavelkind  tenure.  They  all  died  bachelors;  and  Edward,  the 
"  youngeft,  by  his  will  devifed  it  to  his  nephew,  Robert  Mynors,  of  Herefordfhire,  who  bequeathed  it  to  his 
*'  widow  Mary,  now  the  wife  of  Charles  Morgan,  Efq.  Member  for  the  county  of  Brecon,  who  is  now  in  her 
"  right  poffeffed  of  it,  and  the  manor  of  Dartford." 

Tim  Pkte,  which  gives  a  north-eaft  View,  was  drawn  anno  1759.  The  pinnacles,  ihewn  on  the  top  of  the  gateway,  have  been  thrown  dow»„ 
in  placing  an  iron  conductor,  to  prevent  accidents  from  lightning. 


> 
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Ont  a  hill  about  half  a  mile  weft  of  Faverfliam,  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  creek,  Hands  the  nun- 
nery of  Davyngton.  It  was  founded,  according  to  Lanibard  and  Kilburn,  by  Henry  the  Second,  about 
the  fecond  year  of  his  reign  for  black  nuns,  and  dedicated  to  Mary  Magdalene  ;  the  former  fays,  *<  in 
"  emulation,  as  it  may  feeme,  of  that  which  his  immediate  predeceflbr  king  Stephen,  had  erected  at  Fa- 
«'  verfham  itfelf."  Southoufe  was  at  firft  alfo  of  this  opinion,  for  in  his  Monafticon  Faverfhamienfe,  after 
reciting  almoft  verbatim  the  above  paflage  from  Lambard,  he  adds,  "  but  others  would  have  Fulke  de 
«*  Newnham  to  be  founder  thereof :  but  I  am  apt  to  incline,  that  Fulke  de  Newnham  was  rather  a  bene- 
<c  faclor  than  founder  thereof."  Mr.  Southoufe  afterwards  faw  fome  writings  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Hulfe 
of  Newnham,  which  made  him  alter  his  opinion  ;  this  circumftance  was  tranferibed  from  his  own  copy 
of  his  book,  into  an  interleaved  Monafticon  formerly  belonging  to  his  fon,  Mr.  Filmer  Southoufe,  but 
now  the  property  of  Edward  Jacobs,  Efq;  of  Faverfham;  from  whence  probably  it  was  copied  by  Mr. 
Lewis^  who,  in  his  antiquities  of  Faverfliam,  mentions  it  as  if  printed  in  the  Monafticon  Faverfhamienfe, 
where  the  contrary  as  quoted  above,  is  directly  afterted.  Dugdale  is  filent  as  to  the  foundation,  and 
Tanner  thus  doubtfully  mentions  it,  "  A  benedictine  nunnery  founded  A.  D.  1153,  as  it  is  faid,  by 
*«  Fulke  de  Newnham;  his  authorities,  as  pointed  out  in  a  note,  are  the  M.S.  collections  of  Mr.  Ni- 
cholas Batteley,  and  the  aforementioned  writings  of  Mr.  Hulfe.  Indeed  the  fcantinefs  of  its  endow- 
ments feem  very  unlike  a  royal  foundation,  efpecially  made  in  emulation  by  fo  munificent  a  prince  as  Hen- 
ry the  Second.  From  thefe  writings  it  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  Fulke  de  Newnham,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  king  Stephen,  A.  D.  1 153,  for  the  endowment  of  which,  he  appropriated  to  it  the  church 
of  Newnham.  The  nuns  were  ftiled  the  nuns  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  of  Davington,  and  on  account 
of  the  fmallncfi  of  their  eftate,  the  poor  nuns  of  Davington  :  there  were  here  originally  twenty-fix  reli- 
gious, but  in  the  feventeenth  of  Edward  the  Third,  no  more  than  fourteen.  Their  habit  was  a  black 
coat,  cloak,  coul,  and  vail.  Walter  Reynolds,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  is  faid,  about  the  year  1326, 
to  have  given  them  rules  and  ordinances  written  in  the  French  tongue.  Tanner  obferves,  they  were  nei- 
ther French  women,  as  fuppofed  by  Archdeacon  Harpsfield,  orClugniacs,  as  faid  by  Lewis. 

King  Henry  the  Third,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  reign,  confirmed  to  the  priorefs  and  nuns  of 
this  houfe,  all  that  land,  with  the  mill  (landing  thereon,  with  their  other  appurvtcnanccs  in  Monkcton, 
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which  they  have  of  the  gift  of  Mathew  Fitz  Hamon  at  Frith,  and  all  that  land  with  the  purtenences  in 
the  tenure  of  Ofpringe,  which  they  have  of  the  gift  of  Gervafe  de  Befeville  ;  and  all  that  land,  with 
the  appurtenances  in  the  fame  tenure,  which  they  have  of  the  gift  of  Robert  de  Sylegrave,  and  Emma 
his  wife  ;  and  two  acres  and  a  half  of  land,  and  ten-pence  and  two  hens  of  annual  rent,  with  the  appur- 
tencnces  in  the  fame  tenure  of  the  gift  of  Hamon  and  Stephen,  the  heirs  of  Will  iam  de  Church  ;  and 
one  mefluage,  with  the  appurtenances  in  Weftbrok,  in  the  fame  tenure  of  the  gift  of  Walter  de  Bridge, 
and  2s.  and  jd.  of  yearly  rent,  with  the  appurtenances  at  Weftbrok,  in  the  fame  tenure  of  the  gift  of 
Stephen  de  Girrenges ;  and  9s.  2d.  half-penny ;  and  nine  hens  and  feventy  eggs  of  yearly  rent,  with  the 
appurtenances  in  the  fame  tenure  of  the  gift  of  Guncelin  Fitz  Richard  ;  and  2s.  and  one  hen  of  yearly 
rent,  &c.  in  the  fame  tenure  of  the  gift  of  Lucy  de  Hornclyve ;  and  2s.  6d.  and  five  hens  of  yearly  rent, 
&c.  in  the  fame  tenure  of  the  gift  of  Ernulph  Fitz  Hyroney  ;  and  3s.  and  three  hens  of  yearly  rent, 
&c.  in  the  fame  tenure  of  the  gift  of  Hanger  Taylefer;  and  5c!.  of  yearly  rent,  &c.  in  the  fame  tenure 
of  the  gift  of  William  Cook  ;  and  all  that  land,  with  its  appurtenances  in  the  fame  tenure,  which  they 
have  of  the  gift  of  Robert  le  Wred  ;  and  4s.  of  yearly  rent,  -&c.  in  Winchelfey,  of  the  gift  of  William 
Fitz  Wulven  ;  and  half  a  marc  of  yearly  rent,  &c.  in  Sandwyk,  of  the  gift  of  Martin  Fitz  William  ; 
and  2S.  of  rent  in  the  fame  town,  of  the  gift  of  Thomas  d*e  Ercheflag  ;  and  us.  and  two  geefe  of  yearly 
rent,  &c.  in  the  Ifle  of  Gren,  of  the  gift  of  Ralph  de  Wydegate  ;  and  2s.  6d.  of  rent,  &c.  in  Rom- 
menhale,  of  the  gift  of  Hamon  Pekelyn  ;  and  2s.  of  rent,  &c.  in  Wye,  of  the  Gift  of  Ofmard,  the 
fon  of  Edward  de  Tunftall.  Thefe  gifts  the  king  ordered,  that  the  priorefs  and  nuns  fhould  have  and 
hold,  with  all  the  liberties  and  free  cuftoms  pertaining  to  them,  and  that  they  and  their  fucceflbrs,  in  what- 
foever  places  they  have  lands,  fhould  be  for  ever  quit  of  fuits  of  counties  and  hundreds,  from  view  of 
franc-pledge  and  law-days  turn,  and  from  aid  of  fherifrs,  and  all  other  bailiffs  and  minifters  of  the  king. 
This  charter  of  confirmation  is  dated  the  22d  day  of  April. 

In  the  feventeenth  of  king  Edward  the  Third,  A.  D.  1343,  the  priorefs  of  nuns  prefented  a  petition 
to  the  king,  reprefenting,  that  from  their  great  poverty  they  were  unable  to  pay  the  common  taxes  and 
aids,  without  depriving  themfelves  of  their  neceflary  fubfiftence  ;  whereupon  the  king  iflued  out  his  writ 
to  the  fheriff  of  Kent,  directing  him  to  make  enquiry  into  the  revenues  pofiefled  by  the  nuns,  their  num- 
ber, and  whither  the  fails  ftated  in  the  petition  were  true ;  what  was  the  event  is  no  where  mentioned. 
A  fchedule  of  their  income  was  by  the  nuns  prefented  with  their  petition,  part  of  it  is  torn  off",  the  re- 
mainder is  printed  in  Lewis's  antiquities  of  Faverlham  ;  the  particulars  which  remain  in  lands,  mills, 
tythes,  penfions,  and  the  parfonage  of  Newnham,  amount  only  to  22 1.  13s.  iod.  but  herein  their  bell 
land  is  only  eftimated  at  the  yearly  rent  of  one  fhilling  per  acre,  and  the  worft  at  three- pence. 

This  nunnery  is  faid  to  have  never  been  diflolved  but  in  the  twenty- feventh  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  to 
have  efcheated  to  the  crown,  it  being  found  before  the  efcheator  of  the  county  of  Kent,  that  there  were 
neither  priorefs  nor  nuns,  they  being  all  dead  before  that  time,  fo  that  it  fell  to  the  king,  tanquam  locum 
profanum  et  Diflblutum  ;  this  is  partly  confirmed  by  Lambard,  who  fays,  "  The  name  or  value  is  not 
"  read  in  the  regifter  of  the  general  fuppreflion  of  the  religious  houfes,  becaufe  (as  I  have  heard)  it 
**  efcheated  to  the  king  before  that  time,  or  forfeited  for  not  maintaining  the  due  number  of  nonnes  ap- 
"  pointed  by  the  foundation." 

In  the  thirty-eighth  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  king  fold  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Cheyney,  and  covenanted 
by  his  letters  patent,  to  maintain  the  faid  Sir  Thomas  and  his  heirs  in  the  quiet  pofleffion  thereof,  againft 
all  perfons  whatfoever. 

His  fon,  the  lord  Cheyney,  eighth  of  Elizabeth,  conveyed  it  to  Jo.  Bradborn,  who,  in  the  tenth  of 
the  faid  reign,  alienated  it  to  Avery  Giles,  whofe  fon,  the  twentieth  of  that  queen,  fold  it  to  Mr.  Ed- 
wards. It  went  with  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  John  Bonte,  of  Effex,  Efq;  and  from  him  defcended 
to  his  fon,  whofe  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Bonte,  carried  it  to  the  reverend  Mr.  John  Sherwin,  from  whom 
it  pafTd  to  his  brother's  fon,  Mr.  William  Shirwin  of  Deptford,  and  devolved  to  his  only  fon,  Mr.  John 
Shirwin,  who  dying  lately,  it  became  the  property  of  his  fon,  a  minor. 

The  church  or  chapel  ftill  ferves  as  fuch  for  the  parifhioners  j  it  is  fmall,  but  has  the  appearance  of 
great  antiquity,  having  the  arches  of  its  doors  and  windows  circular  ;  that  of  the  chief  entrance  ii  deco- 
rated with  ornaments  in  the  Saxon  ftile  ;  to  it  there  was  a  cover'd  way  from  the  monaftery,  fo  that  the 
nuns  could  repair  to  it  without  going  out  of  doors.  The  front  of  the  houfe  feen  in  this  view  was  part  of 
the  antient  building.  It  is  now  converted  into  a  farm  houfe,  for  which  purpofe  it  has  been  repaired,  and 
the  prefent  windows  put  in,  but  the  marks,  where  the  old  ones  were,  are  ftill  diftinguifhable.  The  on- 
ly remains  befides  thefe,  are  a  part  of  the  cloifter  neatly  ceiled  with  wood,  and  on  the  fouth  fide  the  great 
hall  or  refe£tory.  All  the  other  buildings  having  being  much  mattered  by  the  blowing  up  of  a  powder  mill, 
were  many  years  ago  taken  down. 

The  eftate  is  a  manor,  and  now  and  then  holds  courts ;  the  quit  rents  are  very  trifling. 

This  view  wa*  drawn  in  the  year  1758. 


DOVER   CASTLE,  KENT. 
(plate  I.) 

This  caftle  Hands  on  a  fteep  hill,  eaftward  of  and  overlooking  the  town  of  Dover;  which  hill,  towards  the  fea, 
terminates  in  a  high  and  almoft  perpendicular  chalky  clifF,  variegated  with  famphire,  and  chequered  with  horizontal 
firata  of  black  flints,  and  is  thewettern  extremity  of  that  ridge  which,  commencing  near  Deal,  forms  the  South  Foreland. 
I>ambard  derives  its  name  from  the  Britifh  word  Dufithaj  high  or  fleep.  This  derivation  is  approved  of  by  Camden. 

Of  the  foundation  of  this  fortrefs,  the  following  account  is  given,  in  a  record  extracted  ex  brevia  tegis  de  anno  14  Ed. 
II.  written  in  old  French,  and  printed  in  Dugdale's  Vonafticon. 

"  Forty-seven  years  before  the  nativity  of  Chrift,  Julius  Ca?far  invaded  the  Britons,  then  governed  by 
"  Caffibalanus,  and  was  by  them  twice  repulfed  ;  but  in  a  third  attack,  being  ailifled  by  Androgen,  duke  of  Kent  and 
"  London,  he  vanquiflied  them  on  Barham  Downs,  between  Dover  and  Canterbury  :  nevcrthelefs  Caefar,  through  the 
«'  interpofnion  of  Androgen,  permitted  CaiTibalanus  to  retain  his  kingdom,  on  condition  of  paying  to  theR.  omans 
"  an  annual  tribute  of  a  denier  for  each  mefliiage  in  his  land  ;  he  likewife  erected  a  tower  here  for  the  receipt  of  this 
*'  tribute,  which  tower  flill  remains. 

M  A.  D.  72.  A-rviragus  refilling  to  pay  this  impofition,  fortified  the  caflle  of  Dover  with  ditches  and  mines,  and 
"  flored  it  with  all  the  neceffaries  for  a  vigorous  defence  :  whereupon  Claudius  Ca:far  commenced  a  war  with  him  ;  but  it 
•*  was  terminated  by  the  marriage  of  Arviragus  with  Gemufla,  daughter  of  Claudius,  and  his  fubmiilion  to  the  payment  of 
"  the  tribute  :  he  afterwards  built  the  city  of  Claudiufceller,  or  Gloucefler,  which  he  fo  named  in  honour  of  Claudius. 

"  In  the  year  1S0,  King  Lucius  being  converted  by  Pope  F.leutherius,  built  here  a  church,  wherein  was  afterwards 
"  placed  by  Aldalbald,  foil  of  Ethtlbert,  twenty-four  Secular  Canons,  who  remained  here  105  yeais;  but  at  length, 
•«  in  the  year  696,  Withred,  king  of  Kent,  thinking  his  caftle  in  danger  from  thefc  Canons,  who  went  in  and  out  at  all 
M  hours,  and  hid  frequent  difputcs  with  the  oificers  of  the  garrifon,  removed  them  to  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  in  the 
**  towp  of  Dover. 

"  A.  D.  469,  King  Ar  hur  gre  uly  added  to,  and  improved,  this  caflle  ;  particularly  building  the  hall  called  after  his 
name;  and  the  chamber  for  his  wife,  Ailed  Guaonebour  ;  that  is,  Guanguara's  chamber." 

Camden  fays,  "  the  common  people  dream  of  its  being  built  by  Julius  Cajfar ;  and  I  conclude  it  was  really 
•«  firft  built  by  the  Romans,  from  thofe  Britifh  bricks  in  the  chapel,  which  they  tiled  in  their  larger  fort  of 
M  buildings.  When  the  Roman  empire  began  to  ha'ten  to  its  end,  a  number  of  the  Tungricans,  who  were  reckoned 
**  amon  > \  the  aids  palatine,  were  placed  by  them  here  in  garrifon  ;  part  of  whofe  armour  ihofe  great  arrows  fecm  to 
*'  have  bcc.i,  which  they  ufed  to  llioot  out  of  engines  like  crofs-bows,  and  which  are  (hewn  in  the  caftle  as  miracle)." 
He  likewife  mentions  an  ancient  table  bung  up  and  kept  here,  which  gave  much  the  fame  account  of  the  foundation,  i:, 
before  recited. 
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William  the  Conqueror,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Hidings,  marched  along  the  fea-coaftto  take  pofleuTorp 
of  this  ca?le,  which  for  a  fhort  time  made  a  fhew  of  refinance,  but  on  his  near  approach  furrendered  at  difcretion  , 
when,  to  intimidate  the  commanders  uf  other  ftrong  holds,  he  canfed  both  the  governor,  Stephen  Afhburnham  (by 
fome  called  a  baron)  and  Allen  of  Evering,  his  lieutenant,  to  be  beheaded.  After  remaining  here  for  about  eigh 
days,  during  which  trYne  he  directed  repairs  and  additions  to  be  made  to  the  fortifications,  he  marched  directly  for 
Lo  u!  >n,  leaving  behind  him  a  ftrong  garrifon,  and  the  fick  and  wounded  of  his  army.  Shortly  after,  he  deputed  the 
government  to  his  kinfman,  John  Fiennes,  making  the  office  of  conftable  hereditary  in  his  family  ;  and,  in  order  to 
defray  the  expences  of  a  fufiicient  garrifon  for  the  defence  of  this  important  place,  he  gave  him,  according  to  Lambard, 
fifty -fix,  Kilburn  fays  126,  and  the  Sandwich  Manufcript  has  it  115,  knights' fees  of  land.  This  gift  likewife  enabled 
him  to  complete  fome  works  already  begun,  and  alfo  to  make  confiderable  additions  to  this  fortrefs. 

These  eftates,  Fiennes,  according  to  Kilburn,  afterwards  difiributed,  in  the  following  parcels,  to  eight  knights,  who 
were  to  act  as  his  lieutenants,  and  were  bound  by  their  tenure  not  only  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  1000  men,, 
and  to  keep  in  repair  their  feveral  allotted  towers  and  bulwarks,  but  alfo  annually  to  perform  the  perfonal  fervice  of  ward 
for  ilie  times  here  fpecified. 

Sir  William  of  Albrance  had  twenty-one  knights  fees,  and  warded  twenty- eight  weeks. 

Sir  William  of  Arfick  had  eighteen  knig.its  fees,  ami  warded  twenty- four  weeks. 

Sir  Fulbert  of  Dover  had  fifreen  knights  fee3,  and  warded  twenty  weeks. 

Sir  Jeffery  Peverell  had  fourteen  knights  fees,  and  warded  twenty  weeks. 

Sir  William  Mamouth  had  twenty-four  knights  fees,  and  warded  thirty-two  weeks. 

Sir  Robert  Porthe  had  twelve  knights  fees,  and  warded  twenty-four  weeks. 

Sir  Hugh  Crevecceur  had  five  knights  fees,  and  warded  twenty-four  weeks. 

Sir  Adam  Fitzwilliams  had  fix  knights  fees,  and  warded  twenty-four  weeks. 
King  John  afterwards  took  this  caftle  into  his  own  hands,  giving  a  compenfation  to  the  heir  of  Fiennes:  and  irt 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  anno  1 260,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  then  confiable,  prevailed  on  that  king  to  change  the 
perfonal  fervice  for  a  payment  of  ten  (hillings  laid  on  the  land,  for  every  warder  wherewith  it  was  chargeable.  This 
new  rent  was  called  caftle  ward,  and  was  applied  to  the  hiring  and  maintaining  of  many  fworn  wardens  or  officers.  It 
continued  thus  till  the  thirty-fecond  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  an  a£t  of  parliament  was  palTed,  enacting  the  annexed 
claufes :  "  That  the  owners  of  lands  holden  of  the  caftle  of  Dover,  who  were  bound  by  their  tenures  to  pay  rents 
"  at  the  faid  caftle,  upon  great  penalties,  called  furfizes,  fhould  for  the  future  pay  the  fame  rents  to  the  king  in  the 
"  Exchequer,  on  the  day  of  Simon  and  Jude,  or  within  fifteen  days  after,  on  pain  of  paying  double  the  fum.    That  any 
one  bound  to  build,  or  repair,  fnould  do  it  accordingly.    During  the  time  the  king  held  any  of  the  lands  for  wardfhip, 
"  or  premier  fei fin,  no  rent  was  to  be  paid  for  caftle  ward  to  Dover.    A  hundred  and  fixty  pound  fhould  be  quarterly 
**  paid  every  year  to  the  confiable  of  the  caftle  at  Dover,  at  the  common  hall,  it\  the  city  of  Canterbury,  by  the  king's 
"  general  receiver,  to  difcharge  officers  and  foldlers  ;  and  that  the  conftable  of  Dover  caftle  fhould  furvey  and  control  the 
"  keepers  and  chief  officers  of  the  caftles,  block-houfes  and  bulwarks,  in  Kent  and  Suffex,  and  all  officers,  foldiers  and 
'«  munition  there." 

This  ca!tle  was,  according  to  Matthew  Paris,  filled  the  very  l®ck  and  key  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  indeed  the  Conqueror 
feemed  to  think  no  lefs  of  it ;  for  when  he  agreed  with  Harold  in  Normandy  for  the  pofleffion  of  the  crown  of  England, 
after  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  he  particularly  ftipulated  that  he  fhould  deliver  up  to  him  this  caftle,  with  the 
well  therein.  Soon  after  the  Conqueft,  when  he  for  a  while  returned  to  Normandy,  the  Kentifhmen  being  grievoufly 
oppreffed  by  his  regents,  Odo  and  Fitzofborn,  fent  to  Euftace,  earl  of  Boulogne,  to  affift  them  in  furprizing  the  caftle. 
This  he  in  vain  attempted  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  with  confiderable  lofs.  King  Stephen,  in  the 
contention  between  him  and  the  emprefs  Maud  for  the  crown  of  England,  procured  it  to  be  delivered  up  to  him  by 
Walkelm,  the  governor  thereof ;  and  anno  1066,  when  Lewis  the  dauphin  of  France  came  hither,  at  the  inftigation 
of  the  pope,  and  by  the  invitation  of  the  barons,  and  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  molt  of  the  caftles  in  the  fouthern 
counties,  his  father  hearing  that  he  had  not  got  poffeffion  of  Dover  caftle,  fwore  by  St.  James's  arm,  he  had  not  gained  a 
foot  of  land  in  England.  He  therefore  eiTayed  to  obtain  it  from  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  governor;  fir  II  by  folicitations  and 
promifes,  and  afterwards  by  force ;  in  both  of  which  he  proved  equally  unfucceftful.  In  his  attack  he  cut  a  trench  from 
the  pofiern  gate  right  down  to  the  river,  which  has  fince  been  called  the  Port  Dike. 

It  was  in  the  keeping  of  the  barons  during  their  conteft  with  King  Henry  the  Third  ;  and  fuch  was  their  idea  of 
its  importance,  and  fear  of  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  that  monarch,  that  when  he  had  invited,  and  was  vifited  by, 
his  brother  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwa'l,  then  king  of  the  Romaas,  they  wou'd  fuffer  neither  the  earl,  any  of  his  retinue, 
nor  even  the  king  himfelf,  to  enter  its  gates.  During  part  of  this  reign  it  was  in  the  polTcffion  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
earl  of  Leicefter,  who  held  it  till  his  death.  Hither  he  ufed  to  fend  his  prifoners  of  war,  and  here  he  kept  confined  Edward 
the  king's  fon,  who  afterwards  reigned  by  the  name  of  Edward  the  Firft.  This  prince,  by  the  affiftance  of  Roger 
Mortimer,  having  nude  his  efcape,  after  the  defeat  of  the  earl,  attacked  and  (by  the  help  of  fome  prifoners,  who  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  the  great  tower)  took  the  caftle,  wherein  was  Guy,  the  earl's  fon,  whom  he  left  prifoner,  but  wh« 
foon  found  means  to  bribe  his  keepers  and  efcape. 

This  drawing  was  made  in  the  year  1762. 
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(PLATE  2.  ) 

The  former  plate  reprefented  the  weft  fide  of  the  caftle :  this  exhibits  its  appearance  when  viewed  from 
the  north,  and  {hews  the  amazing  affemblage  of  embattled  walls,  towers,  dikes,  and  mounts,  conducted 
for  its  defence;  encreafed  during  the  preceding  and  laft  war,  by  the  addition  of  feveral  batteries,  on  which 
cannon  are  mounted.  Thefe  occupy  near  thirty  acres  of  ground.  From  the  fouth  fide  of  the  caftle,  where 
the  cliff  meafures  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  the  coaft  of  France  and  the 
church  of  Calais  are,  in  a  clear  day,  plainly  vifible  to  the  naked  eye.  Indeed  its  elevated  fituation, 
commanding  fo  extenfive  a  profpeft,  was  deemed,  by  the  Romans,  a  proper  fpot  for  the  crcftion  of  a 
pharos  or  watch-tower;  and  they  accordingly  conftruded  one  there  ;  the  remains  of  which  are  ftill  to  ba 
feen,  at  the  weft  end  of  a  ruined  church,  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  King  Lucius. 

This  caftle,  befides  the  keep  or  dungeon  built  by  King  Henry  the  Second,  had  two  fubterran? an  fally- 
ports,  whofe  outlets  were  called  barbacans ;  likewife  feveral  others  of  the  ordinary  fafliion,  and  feventcen 
towers ;  all  named  either  from  their  builders,  the  perfons  who  by  their  tenures  were  bound  tq  keep  them, 
in  repair,  or  after  the  officers  to  whofe  care  the  feparate  cuftody  of  them  was  entrufted.  All  thefe  are 
particularly  defcribed  in  a  curious  manufcript  hiftory  of  this  place,  written  by  William  Darrel,  chaplain 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  quoted  by  Harris  :  there  were  likewife  feveral  wells,  of  which  only  two  remain ;  one 
in  the  keep  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  depth ;  and  alfo  a  refervoir  capable  of  holding  ninety  tons 
of  water. 

For  the  regular  government  of  the  place,  and  fupply  of  the  exigencies  of  the  garrifon,  here  were  the 
following  officers  and  artificers  :  a  commiffary ;  lieutenant;  marfhal ;  a  learned  fteward  ;  clerk  of  the 
exchequer ;  a  gentleman  porter,  and  four  yeomen  porters  ;  a  fcrjeant  at  arms;  border  j  a  ferjeant  of  the 
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admiralty,  being  anciently  the  marfhal's  deputy  ;  ferjeants  to  arreft,  and  other  ferjeants  to  fcrve  proeefies  ; 
a  ferjeant  of  the  artillery  ;  an  armourer,  fmith,  plumber,  carpenter,  and  two  warreners ;  alio  a  prieft, 
whofe  houfe  was  called  Cocklecoe :  all  thefe  had  particular  falaries.  All  civil  caufes  were  here  heard 
before  the  conftable  or  lord  warden ;  the  caftje  being  extrajudicial,  or  independant  both  of  the  corporation 
of  Dover  and  the  county  of  Kent :  a  market  was  likewife  kept  for  the  convenience  of  the  garrifon,  whofe 
compliment  was  a  thoufand  foot  and  one  hundred  horfe. 

The  buildings  here  have  feveral  times  fallen  into  decay ;  and  at  different  periods  undergone  feveral 
thorough  repairs.  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  anno  1406,  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  then  conftable, 
caufed  a  furvey  to  be  made,  and  reftored  all  the  towers  and  other  ruined  walls  of  the  caftle.  Ten  tnoufand 
pounds  were  expended  on  it  by  King  Edward  the  Fourth;  and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that 
princefs  not  only  beftowed  feveral  confiderable  fums  out  of  her  privy  purfe  on  its  reparation,  but  alfo 
applied  to  that  purpofe,  part  of  the  money  raifed  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  her  reign,  by  act  of  parliament, 
for  the  cleanfing  and  deepening  the  harbour. 

War,  time,  weather  and  neglect,  have,  however,  much  impaired^he  ancient  parts  of  this  fortrefs. 
In  the  year  1722,  fifteen  hundred  French  prifoners  were  confined  in  the  keep;  when,  Dr.  Stukeley  fays, 
the  timber  and  floors  were  demolifhed  and  taken  away.  It  has  fince,  I  believe,  been  ufed  for  the  fame 
fervice,  probably  with  like  confequences  :  and  laft  winter,  i.  e.  J 771,  an  hundred  feet  of  the  fouth-weft 
or  outer  wall,  next  the  town,  fell  down  ;  and  about  the  fame  time,  the  chalky  foundation  of  the  exterior 
wall  of  a  battery,  formerly  called  Somerfet  Mount,  was  fo  damaged  by  the  weather,  that  the  guns  were 
removed:  the  former  has  been  repaired  ;  but  for  this  work,  the  round  tower,  commonly  called  the  Mil!) 
was  pulled  down,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  caftle. 

This  place  was  furprized  for  the  parliament  in  1642.  The  particulars  are  thus  related  by  Rufhworth. 
**  One  Mr.  Drake,  a  merchant,  employed  for  fecuring  of  Dover  Caftle  for  the  parliament,  on  Sunday,  the 
"  twenty-firft  of  Auguft,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  taking  about  half  a  fcore  other  townfmen  with  him, 
"  climbed  up  the  rock,  carrying  with  them  mufquets  ready  charged,  and  drew  up  fcaling-ladders  after 
<c  them,  and  fo  got  all  fafe  and  unperceived  over  the  caftle-wall,  and  then  marched  down  to  the  corps  de 
<c  garde;  where  they  found  but  four  men  ;  which  were  fo  daunted  with  their  unexpected  appearing,  and 
C{  apprehending  they  might  be  followed  with  a  greater  number,  fubmitted,  and  yielded  up  their  arms 
"  without  refiftance  :  then  Drake  and  his  party  went  up  to  the  gentleman  porter,  and  demanded  the 
"  keys  of  the  gates,  for  the  ufe  of  the  king  and  parliament,  telling  him  they  had  a  warrant  fo  to  do; 
«  and  he  refufing,  they  threatened  to  break  open  the  door  and  moot  him  ;  fo  at  laft  he  furrendered  the 
"  keys,  and  they  turned  out  the  firft  they  met  ;  and,  there  not  being  above  twenty  men  in  the  caftle, 
"  in  a  little  time  they  left  none  there  but  themfelves ;  and  immediately  difpatched  an  exprefs  to  the  earl 
'*  of  Warwick,  who  fent  them  fifty  mufqueteers,  and  the  city  of  Canterbury  forty  more." 

In  June,  1648,  Sir  Richard  Hardres,  at  the  head  of  two  thoufand  men,  endeavoured  to  recover  it  for 
the  king  :  he  firft  poflefled  himfelf  of  the  block- houfes  in  the  town,  with  the  ammuntion  and  ordnance 
therein  depofited,  and  then  fired  five  hundred  fhot  at  the  caftle;  but  on  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Rich,  he 
fled  with  fuch  precipitation,  that  he  left  behind  him  his  artillery  and  ftores. 

The  office  of  conftable  of  the  caftle,  generally  joined  with  that  of  warden  of  the  cinque-ports,  has 
been  always  beftowed  on  perfons  eminent  for  their  rank  or  abilities ;  and  more  than  once  on  fomc  of  the 
royal  family. 

Travellers  vifiting  this  place,  were  formerly  fhevvn  the  arms  mentioned  by  Camden  ;  great  cafks 
of  wine,  as  thick  as  treacle  through  age ;  petrified  fait ;  two  very  old  keys  and  a  brafs  horn  ;  deemed 
enfigns  of  the  authority  of  the  conftable  :  likewife  a  brafs  gun,  twenty- two  feet  long,  caft,  as  appears 
from  an  infeription  on  the  breech,  by  Jan  Tolkys,  of  Utrecht,  154.4,  and  ludicroufiy  niied  Queen 
Elizabeth'*  pocket-piftol. 


This  drawing  was  maJe  in  1762. 
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PLATE  I. 

Thjs  Abbey  was  founded  and  endowed  by  King  Stephen  and  Maud  his  Queen,  in  the  nth,  tzth,  and  13th  years  of  his  reign,  A.  D. 
3117,  114?  and  1149,  for  the  falvation  of  his  foul,  the  foul  of  Maud  his  wife,  and  of  Euftachius  their  fon ;  alfo  for  the  fouli  of  their 
other  children,  and  of  his  predeceflors  Kings  of  England.    It  was  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  our  Holy  Saviour. 

The  building  being  finilhed,  the  King  placed  therein  Cluniac  Monks  from  the  Abbey  of  Bermondfey  in  Surry,  the  Monks  of  that  Or- 
^er  oeing  then  in  high  ertimation  for  their  fan£tity,  and  the  ftrictnefs  of  their  rules  j  but  Stephen,  unwilling  that  this  his  foundation 
{hould  be  fubordinate  to  a  for-ign  Abbey,  for  fuch  thatofCluni  was,  obtained  abfolutions  from  Peter,  the  Abbot  of  Cluni,  and  the  Prior 
of  St.  Mary's  of  Charity,  to  which  Bermondfey  was  a  cell,  whereby  Clarembald  and  the  twelve  Monks  who  came  with  him  werereleafed 
from  their  oath  of  obed.ence  to  thofe  houfes.  Thefe  letters  were  read  by  Theobald,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  when  he  gave  his  benedic- 
tion to  the  firft  Abbot,  at  which  folemnity  the  Queen  was  prefent  j  whofe  attention  to  the  finiming  of  this  Houfe  was  fuch,  that  whilft  it  was 
building,  fhe  frequently  kept  her  Court  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Auguftine's  in  Canterbury,  that  /he  might  be  near  at  hand  to  vifit  the  works,  and 
h*ften  their  completion.  Hither  (he  ufed  to  fend  for  the  Monks  of  Chrifi-church  to  celebrate  divine  fervice  to  her,  filence  having  been  itn- 
pofed  on  thofe  of  St.  Auguftine's. 

As  this  Abbey  was  a  Royal  Foundation,  the  Abbots  held  their  eftates  in  Chief,  or  per  Baroniam,  and  were  accordingly  called  to  Parlia- 
ment, particularly  n  litres  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  ar.d  II.  but  never  after;  for,  according  to  Mr.  Selden,  about  the  end  of  that 
reign,  many  of  the  inferior  Abbots  before  fummoned  were  left  out,  or  excluded  by  difcharge. 

Tnr  endowments  of  thii  Monaffery  were  great  and  various.  From  the  King  they  held  the  Royal  Manor  of  Faverlham,  which  in 
Domefday  book  is  thus  regiftered  :  K.  William  holds  Faverftum  for  feven  folins,  which  defends  itfelf.  The  land  is  feventeen  carrucatea, 
two  in  demefne.  There  are  thirty  villeinr,  with  forty  borderers.  They  have  four  and  twenty  carrucates.  There  are  five  fcrvants,  and  one 
mill  of  10  (hillings,  and  two  acres  of  meadow,  a  wood  for  an  hundred  hogs,  and  of  the  pafture  of  wood  jjs.  id.  a  mercatc  of  four  poundi, 
and  two  falt-v.orks  of  3s.  2d.  and  in  the  city  of  Canterbury  three  houfes  of  twenty  pence  pertaining  to  this  manor.  In  the  whole  value, 
in  the  time  of  K.  Edward,  it  was  worth  lixty  pounds  five  (hillings  at  lc2ft,  and  afterwards  fixty  pounds  ;  it  is  now  worth  eighty  pounds. 

The  Villeins  here  mentioned  took  their  appellation  from  Villinua,  a  Farmer  or  Villager,  and  were  either  Villeins  Regardant,  that  is, 
annexed  to  particular  eftates,  as  was  prrrbably  the  cafe  in  thofe  hcr<-  mentioned  ;  or  in  grofs,  or  at  large,  and  transferable  indcpendcntlj  from 
one  owner  to  another.  Villeins  could  not  leave  their  Lard  without  his  permillion  j  and  if  they  ran  away,  or  were  purloined  from  him,  might 
be  claimed  and  recovered  by  action,  like  hearts  or  any  other  chattels.  They  held,  indeed,  fmall  portions  of  land  for  tluir  lu;>port  ;  but  it  was  at 
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tVe  mere  *  ill  of  trie  Lord,  who  might  difp  iffefs  them  whenever  he  pleafed  ;  and  for  this  they  were  bound  to  perform  the  meaneft  fervices,  and 
thefe  unce-rtai*  both  as  to  time  and  quantity.  A  Villein  could  acquire  no  property  either  in  land  or  goods ;  but  if  he  purchafed  either,  the 
Lord  might  enter  upon  them,  ouft  the  Villein,  and  feize  them  for  his  own  ufe,  unlefs  he  contrived  to  difpofe  of  them  again  before  the  Lord 
felzcd  them.  This  bondage  defcended  to  the  children  of  Villeins,  who  were  in  the  fame  Hate  of  flaveiy  with  their  parents.  The  law,  how- 
ever, pr  tecled  their  lives  and  limbs,  as  being  the  King's  fubjects,  fo  that  their  Lord  might  not  kill  or  maim  them,  though  he  might 
bc.it  them  with  impunity.  Nor  had  a  female  of  this  order,  called  a  Neife,  any  appeal  in  cafe  the  Lord  violated  her  by  force.  From  this 
flate  of  flavery  they  might,  however,  be  enfranchifed  either  by  deed  of  manumifiion  from  their  Lord,  or  by  his  commencing  a  law-fuit,  or  bind- 
ing himfelf  in  a  bond  to  them. 

Th  e  Borderers  are  faio  to  have  been  a  Mil!  lo  wer  clafs,  if  that  can  poflibly  be.  They  had  a  bord,  or  cottage,  with  a  fmall  parcel  of  land  af- 
figned  them,  on  condition  of  their  fupplying  their  Lord  with  poultry,  eggs,  and  other  fmall  provifions  for  his  board.  The  fervants  were  fervile 
tenants  or  bondlmen,  thought  by  fome  to  be  the  fame  with  Villeins  in  grofs. 

Fhom  the  Queen  this  Abbey  received  the  manor  of  Tcringes, which  was  piobably  afterwards  exchanged  for  feme  other  lands,  as  it  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  eftimate  at  the  Diffoluti  on  j  alfo  an  cflate  purchaled  of  Fulk  de  Nuenham,  called  Bordfield  and  Kingdowne  j  belides  which  divers 
private  perfuns  enriched  it  with  lands,  mills,  houfes,  and  legacies  in  money. 

They  had  the  chapels  of  Bodton  under  Blean,  with  the  annexed  chapel  of  Heme  Hill,  and  in  part  the  church  of  Preflen  in  Favermam.  Be- 
fides  all  thefe,  it  had  a  benefaction  from  Godfrey  de  Bologne,  which,  though  of  itfetf  of  fmall  apparent  value,  yet  brought  the  Monks  many 
rich  offerings.    This  was  a  piece  of  wood  pretended  to  have  been  part  of  the  true  Crofs. 

Th  e  v  had  all  the  immunities  ufually  granted  to  Religions  Houfes,  except  exemption  from  the  Arch'epifcopal  authority  ;  for  they  were  fub- 
ordinate  both  to  the  Archbiihcp  and  the  Anhdeacon  -.nd  his  Official.  Tl.cy  had  the  privilege  of  Sanctuary,  of  Sepulture,  and  of  granting  Let- 
ters of  Fratern'ty  j  but  whether  the  Sanctuary  extended  to  more  than  40  days,  is  not  certain  j  and  their  e.  j.tes  were  exempted  from  the  jurif- 
diction  of  the  High  Admiral  of  England. 

By  the  privilege  of  Sanctuary,  any  Telon  taking  (helter  in  their  Monaflery,  or  its  Precinfts,  fent  notice  to  the  Coroner,  who  thereupon  r«- 
paired  to  him,  when  the  Felon  took  the  following  0*th  :  "  Hear  ye  this,  ye  Juftices,  cr,0  ye  Coroners  !  I  will  go  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
"  land,  and  will  not  return  thither  again  without  the  leave  of  our  Lord  the  King,  or  of  his  heirs.  So  God  me  help  !"  Whereupon  the  Co- 
roner afligned  to  the  Felon  a  certain  p  ,rt,  whither  he  might  freely  repair,  and  whereat  he  fhould  take  /hipping,  to  which  he  was  inftar.tly  t» 
let  out  by  the  neareft  high  road  j  and,  as  a  token  of  his  being  under  the  protection  of  the  Church,  he  carried  in  his  hand  a  Cr.^fs.  When  ar- 
rived at  the  port,  he  was  to  embark  within  two  tides  ;  and  if  he  could  not  procure  a  paffage,  or  the  wind  was  contrary,  he  was  every  day  to  go 
into  the  fea  up  to  his  knees,  as  a  token  of  eff.ying  t  j  pafs  over  ;  and  if,  in  the  courfe  of  forty  d.^ys  from  his  firit  tailing  fanctuary,  he  could  not 
get  a  paffage,  he  was  then  obliged  to  return  again  to  the  Church  or  Monaftery,  and  to  go  through  the  whole  ceremony  anew.  By  a  law  made 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  enacted,  that  immediately  after  the  confefiion  of  any  Felon  taking  Sanctutry,  the  Coroner  ihould  caufe  to 
he  marked  w  ith  a  hot  iron,  on  the  brawn  of  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand ,  the  letter  A,  to  the  intent  it  might  be  known  he  had  abjured  the 
lealin.  This  right  of  Sanctuary  extended  alf»  to  Parochial  Churches  and  Church  yards.  Any  Officer  of  Juflice,  or  others,  forcing  one  of 
thefe  abjured  Felons  from  their  Sanctuary,  or  fcizing  or  killing  them  on  the  highway,  was,  by  the  ordination  of  Archbiihop  Boniface,  fubjett 
to  all  the  pe-  allies  of  Sacrilege. 

Of  their  Fi.  r.chife  of  Sepulture  they  made  great  advantages,  as  under  the  notion  of  the  extraordinary  fanctity  of  their  Convent,  fapertii- 
licus  perfons  paid  great  fums  for  burial-places  there. 

The  granting  Letters  of  Fraternity  was  another  device,  by  which  they  gained  much  money,  pretending  that  the  purchasers  thereof  weie 
made  partakers,  both  during  their  lives  and  after  their  deaths,  of  the  Maiies,  Orifans,  Falls,  Alms,  and  other  pious  deeds  of  the  Brethren  of 
that  Houfe. 

At  the  Difi'r  lution  the  Revenues  of  thu  Monaflery  were  eflimated  at  2S6I.  12s.  6d.  and  in  the  30th  of  Henry  VIM.  it  was  furreid.red  by 
John  the  Abbot,  and  eightMonks  to  Richard  Leyton,  Archdeacon  cfSutkingham.  TheAbbot  had  a  penfion  of  too  marks  perann. granted  him, 
and  the  jM"nks  an  annuity  of  four  or  five  pounds  e.-ch.  The  3  ft  of  Hen.  Vlil.  the  fite  was  g'  ant  d  to  Sir  Thomas  Cheyr.ey  and  his  heirs, 
who  conveyed  it  five  years  afterward  tu  Thomas  Aiden  ;  whefc  cruel  murder,  by  the  contrivance  of  his  wife,  is  related  at  length  in  Holling- 
fliead's  ChroKiele,  and  has  furnilhcJ  fuuject  to  t»u  plays  ;  one  of  ancient  date,  annually  reprdi  nted  at  Fpvtrfliam,  the  other  written  by  Mr. 

Li'.lo.    From  Arden  it  can  e  to    App  ler'ord,  and  from  his  defcendant  to  Srr  George  Sonds,  of  Lees  Court.  „ 

Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Faverlham,  fays,"  Although  the  greatef1  part  of  thefe  eftates  were,  foon  after  the  difTilution  of  the  Abbey, 

*  cifpofcd  of  to  different  perfons  ;  yet  the  mam  r  and  the  mtll  ceniiderab'.e  part  ot  the  fite  and  i  s  oemelhes  contii  ueri  in  :  e  Crown  until  the 
"  reign  of  K.  Charles  I.  who  in  his  finh  year  granted  them  to  Sir  Dudley  Di^gs,  uf  Chilham  C'alile,  ALlicr  of  t:  r  Rolls,  by  whefe  will  they 
«'  came  to  his  fun  John  Dijg',  Efq,  who  foon  alter  conveyed  them  to  S  r  George  Sondes,  Knight  ot  the  Bath,  afteiward  wetted  B«ron  of 
•<  Throwleigh,  Vifcaunt  Sondes,  and  E*rl  of  Favermam  ;  upon  whofe  death  they  drfcerded  to  hi;  only  furviving  daughter  Catherine,  marred 
"  to  Lewis  Lord  .Rockingham,  afterw  ards  Earl  of  Rockingham,  whofe  eldeft  Ion  Gecrge  Lord  Sondes  dyins;  in  his  father's  life-time,  they 
"  came  on  the  death  of  his  grandfa:her  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lewis  Earl  of  Hocking  iam,  wha  in  174'.  dying  without  ilTue.  was  fucceeded 
"  by  his  brother  Thomas,  Earl  of  Rockingham  j  upon  whofe  dceafr,  which  happened  foon  after,  the  prefent  Right  Honourable  Lewis  Lufti 

*  Sondes  became  the  pofl'effor  of  them." 

Tk  Is  View  was  dra»vn  Anno  1756. 
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PLATE  II. 

The  following  Account  of  the  Buildings  of  this  Houfe  is  given  by  Mr.  Lewis,  in  his  Hiflory  thereof  : 
By  the  little  that  now  remains  of  the  building  of  this  Abbey,  which  is  only  two  gatehoufes,  and  a  little  oratory 
sr  chapel,  one  would  guefs  it  to  be  but  of  a  mean  and  clumfry  ftrufture.  At  the  outer  gate  was  the  porter's  lodge,- 
and  the  almonry  or  aumbry,  wherein  poor  and  impotent  people  were  relieved  by  the  charity  of  the  Abbey,  or 
rather  of  thofe  good  people  who  made  the  Religious  of  this  Houfe  their  truftees  to  difpofe  of  their  alms.  The 
oratory  o,  chapel  belonging  to  this  aumbry,  whither  the  poor  people  here  relieved  ufed  to  refort  to  perform  their 
devotions,  is  yet  Handing  in  the  Little  Meadow,  and  converted  into  a  liable.  The  porter's  lodge  is  yet  a 
dweiling-houfe. 

Mr.  Southouse  tells  us,  that  in  the  facriftie  flood  the  Abbey-church,  but  that  it  is  fo  totally  demolifhed,  that 
there  is  not  fo  much  as  a  (lone  or  underpinning  left,  to  inform  pofterity  whereabouts  it  flood.  This  has  tempted  me 
to  think,  that  there  was  really  no  other  church  within  the  precinfts  of  the  Abbey  befides  the  chapel  above-mentioned, 
whither  the  Convent  ufed  to  refort  for  their  private  devotions ;  and  that  for  their  more  folemn  religious  fervices  they 
madeufeof  the  church  of  our  Lady  of  Charity,  the  parifli-church,  which  flandsjuflby  the  precinfts  of  the  Abbey. 
Robert  Fale,  fomeeime  o-  the  to^n  of  Faverfliam,  of  whom  was  purchafed  Poynings  Marflt,  and  thirty-five  acres  of 
land  in  Ewel  Field,  by  his  lafl  will  bequeaths  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Monaflery  of  Faverfliam,  in  the  chapel 
•  of  Pietre-Rood  there  ;  which  feems  to  intimate  as  if  this  chapel  was  the  only  place  in  the  Monaltery  dedicated  to  the 
ufe  of  religious  worfliip.  Here  very  probably  were  likewife  buried  the  bodies  of  King  Stephen,  and  Mausle  his 
Queen,  the  founders  of  this  Abbey,  and  of  Prince  Euflace  their  fon.    But  of  this  I  pretend  not  to  be  certain. 

Our  Annalift  John  Stow  tells  us,  that  at  the  diflblution  of  the  Abbey  the  King's  body,  for  the  gain  of  the  lead 
wherein  it  was  coflined,  was  call  into  the  river  j  meaning,  I  fuppofe,  by  the  river,  the  brackifti  creek  into  which  a 
fpring  or  r.ail-bcurne  from  Ofpringe  falls,  after  it  has  run  about  two  mil"s,  at  Faverfliam,  where  running  by  the 
precinfts  of  the  Abbey  it  pafles  into  the  fea.  If  this  be  true,  I  fuppofe  the  like  impious  affront  was  offered  to  the 
afhes  cf  h  Queen  and  Prince  for  the  fame  reafon.  This  is  not  the  only  inftance  of  the  ill  eflefts  of  aw.rice  at  this 
time,  which  tempted  fome  men  to  go  beyond  their  commiflion,  or  rather  to  aft  uithout  any,  to  fatisfy  a  greedy  hu- 
mour. For  this,  in  a  petition  to  King  Edward  VI.  from  the  Commiflioners  fcveral  years  after,  I  find  a  complaint  made,, 
that  tiiehofpital  of  St.  Bartholomew,  near  Dover,  and  the  church  of  the  iame,  were  taken  down  byjchn  Boule,  without 
commiflion  ;  and  that  the  fame  John  Boule  had  then  in  his  hands  the  church-yard  of  St.  John's  Church  in  Dover, 
with  the  flones  of  that  and  two  other  churches,  viz.  St.  Martin's  and  St.  Nicholas,  which  were  then  demoliflicd. 
This  is  the  enly  inftr.nce  that  1  have  met  with,  if  even  this  may  be  depended  on,  of  the  graves  of  the  dead  being 
plundered  at  that  time. 
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Next  was  the  Firmary,  or  building  where  thofe  of  the  Convent  were  laid  who  were  fick.  It  was  puni/hable  for 
any  to  eat  in  this  place  who  was  hot  folemnly  defigned  for  it. 

The  Refectory  or  Hall,  called  alfo  the  Fraytoure,  where  the  Monks  ufed  to  dine  and  fup.  Thus  is  one  of  thef 
Halls  defcribed  in  Pierce  the  Plowman's  Creed  : 

An  halle  for  an  hygh  Kynge,  an  houfhold  to  holden, 
With  brode  bordes  abouten  y benched  well  clene, 
With  wyndoes  of  gloas  wrought  as  a  chirche. 

Mr.  Sout  house  tells  us,  that  in  his  time  this  building  remained  entire,  and  that  on  the  north  door  was  this  in- 
fcription  in  Old  Englifh  characters  :  "  Jefus  Chrift  have  mercy  on  us !"  but  that  Sir  George  Sondes  quite  demolilhed 
it  before  the  year  1676. 

On  the  Eaft  part  of  this  Refeclory  ftood  the  Abbot's  lodge,  as  mould  feem  by  its  convenient  fituation  for  the 
fupervifing  that  place.  In  Mr.  Southoufe's  time  an  ancient  chamber  or  two  of  this  building  were  yet  remainings 
whofe  roofs  were  cieled  with  oaken  wainfcot,  after  the  manner  of  fome  chancels.  On  the  Weft  fide  of 
this  Refeclory  ftood  a  building  of  ftone,  which  opened  with  two  doors  into  the  Refeclory,  and  with  another  into 
the  clofe  Northward,  which  Mr.  Southoufe  guelfed  to  be  the  Interlocutory  or  Parlour,  whither  the  Monks  ufed  to 
retire  after  meals. 

The  Kitchen,  which  is  now  totally  rafed,  ftood,  Mr.  Southoufe  fays,  contiguous  to  the  well,  and  in  it  there  was 
a  mantle-piece  of  timber  30  feet  in  length.  The  foundation  of  it  was  of  ftone,  which  was  dug  up  in  the  year  1652, 
to  help  pave  the  broad  ftreet  in  the  town,  commonly  called  Court  Street;  and  as  the  labourers  were  digging,  an 
arched  vault  under  ground  was  difcovered,  which  fervcd  as  a  drain  or  fewer  to  convey  the  water  or  fullage  from  the 

kitchen. 

There  was  likewife  a  room,  called  the  Calefactory,  where  the  Monks  ufed  to  warm  themfelves.  To  this  pur- 
pofe  Robert  Fale  aforementioned  devifed  by  his  will,  dated  21  Henry  VIII.  eight  loads  of  wood  a-year  for  the  ufe  of 

the  Monks  in  this  place. 

Besides  thefe  buildings,  there  was  the  Bake-houfe,  Malt-houfe,  Brew-houfe,  and  Cellar,  the  tattered  Ikeletons 
of  fome  of  which  Mr.  Scu;houfe  fays  were  in  being  in  his  time. 

The  Stables  belonging  to  the  Abbey  ftood  in  the  place  now  called  the  Abbey  Clofe,  at  fome  diftances  from  the 
other  offices.  Among  thefe  was  one  called  the  Palfrey  Stable,  which  was  for  the  pads  and  faddle-horfes  of  the  Ab- 
bot. This  ftable,  Mr.  Southoufe  fays,  ftood  on  the  ground  where  Sir  George  Sondes  built  the  farm-houfe  thaC 
now  is. 

Th6re  was  alfo  a  room  for  a  Library,  in  which  Leland  tells  us  were  thefe  following  Manufcripts ; 
Rabani  [Mauri]  fuper  Mat  tbt  turn. 
Enchyridion  Xyjli. 

Preefedinus  fuper  Libros  Sententiarum. 

Giraldi  Cambrenfis  Topographia  [Hibernian]  " 

tidius  Sclinus  [Polyhiftor,  feu  de  Mirabilibus  Mundi] 

Chronicon  Gulielmi  Meldunenjjs . 

Epiftola  Qtbonis  Monachi  de  In<ventione  Corporis  S. 

Milburgx  Micarcula  quae  Autore  Deo. 

The  following  Lift  of  Abbots  is  given  in  Mr.  Jacob's  Hiftory  of  Faverftiam,  and  is,   he  fays,  more  correcl 
than  any  that  hath  appeared,  being  improved  from  the  Records  of  the  Town  : 

1.  Clarembald,       —       —       —  1147 

2.  Guericus,       *  — —  1178 

3.  Algarus,  ■  —  1 188 

4.  Nicholas,  ■        ■  ■  12 14 

5.  Geofroy,       —        —  ■  I237 

6.  Peter  de  Lindeftede,  — —       ——  1244 

7.  Joh.  de  Hofapuldrc,  —  —  1267 

8.  Peter  de  Erdclofe,  alias  Hardeflo,  1270 

9.  Peter  de  Rodmerfham,  ■      —  1272 

10.  John  de  Romenhale,  — —        — —  1274 

11.  Ofward  de  Eftry,  — —       ■  1275 

12.  Geofroy  de  Broton,       —       — —  1292 


13.  Clement,       <   -  

14.  Thomas  de  Wengham,  1   I319. 

15.  John  de  Lye,      .  .  I32g 

16.  John,       , 

17.  William  de  Maydeftan,     ,^5, 

18.  Robert  de  Faverftiam         >   1$6q 

19.  Robert  de  Elham,       -    I400 

20.  John  de  Chartham,      .  .  _  H27 

zi.  Walter  Gore,       ■  .  14^8 

22.  Joh.  Shepey,  alias  Caftlocke,        ,  He*) 

Who  refigned  the  Abbey. 


This  View  reprefents  the  NTorthernmoft  Gate,  as  viewed  from  the  South  j  it  was  drawn  Anno  1758.  This  Gate  was  lately  taken  down. 


H  A  L  L  I  N  G  HOUSE,  KENT. 


This  was  one  of  the  four  houfes  formerly  belonging  to  the  bifhops  of  Rochefter  :  it  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the 
weftern  banks  of  the  river  Medway,  about  three  miles  fouth  of  Rochefter. 

When  or  by  whom  it  was  built,  is  not  known  ;  that  the  biftiops  of  Rochefter  had  a  houfe  here,  in  the  time  of 
King  Henry  the  Second,  appears  from  the  following  ftory,  related  by  Godwyn,  in  the  Life  of  Richard,  then 
archbiftiop  of  Canterbury. 

"The  end  of  this  man  is  thus  reported,  how  that  being  afleep  at  his  manor  of  Wrotham,  there  feemed  to 
"  come  unto  him  a  certaine  terrible  perfonage,  demanding  of  him  who  he  was ;  whereupon,  when  for  fear,  the 
"  archbiftiop  anfwered  nothing;  thou  are  he  (quoth  the  other)  that  haft  deftroied  the  goods  of  the  church,  and  I 
"  will  deftroy  thee  from  of  the  earth  :  this  having  faid  he  vaniftied  away.  In  the  morning  betime,  the  archbiftiop 
"  got  him  up,  and  taking  his  journey  toward  Rochefter,  related  this  fearful  vifion  unto  a  friend  of  his  by  the  way. 

"He  had  no  fooner  told  the  tale,  but  he  was  token  fodainly  with  a  great  cold  and  ftifnefle  in  his  limmes, 
*<  fo  that  they  had  much  ado  to  get  him  fo  farre  as  Hailing,  a  houfe  belonging  to  the  bilhop  of  Rochefter  ;  there  he 
««  took  to  his  bed,  and  being  horribly  tormented  with  the  cholike  and  other  greefs  until  the  next  day,  the  night 
"  following  the  fixteenth  of  February,  he  gave  up  the  ghoft,  anno  1183.  His  body  was  carried  to  Canterbury,  and 
««  honourably  interred  in  the  Lady  Chappell." 

Laurentius  de  Sancto  Marti  no,  chaplain  and  councellor  to  King  Henry  the  Third,  fome  time  refided 
at  this  place.  Harris,  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  Kent,  was  poflefled  of  an  ancient  deed,  executed  here  by  that  bilhop, 
who  was  confecrated  in  the  year  1250,  and  died  in  1374. 


HALLING   HOUSE,  KENT. 


Kilivkk,  in  his  Survey,  fays  this  houfe  was  built  by  Hamo  de  Heth,  ConfefTor  to  King  Edward  the  Secondh- 
and bi/hop  of  this  diocefe.  But  herein  he  is  miftaken,  as  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  aforementioned  anecdotes,- 
but  alfo  from  the  account  given  by  Godwyn,  in  his  Life  of  that  prelate  ;  wherein  he  fays,  "  He  built  much  at 
"  Hailing,  the  yeere  1323  ;  to  wit,  the  hall  and  high  front  of  the  bifhop's  place  there,  now  ftanding  :  reedified  the 
"  wall  at  Holborough,  near  unto  it,  and  repaired  the  reft  of  the  buildings  in  the  fame  houfe." 

Th  1  s  is  likewife  confirmed  by  the  ingenious  Lambard,  author  of  the  Perambulation  of  Kent,  who  dwelt  fome 
time  in  this  manfion,  but  with  this  difference  ;  that  he  fays  it  was  a  mill  which  the  bifhop  rebuilt  at  Holborough, 
and  more  clearly  exprefles,  that  this  bifhop,  bcfides  erecting  the  parts  here  mentioned,  repaired  the  other  buildings 
of  Hailing  Houfe  ;  which  Godwyn,  by  his  manner  of  wording,  has  made  fomewhat  obfcure  and  doubtful. 

When  Harris  wrote  his  Hiftory  of  this  county,  which  was  publifhed  anno  17 19,  many  fragments  of  this  houfe 
were  ftanding  ;  particularly  the  chapel,  part  of  the  hall,  and  a  gate,  with  the  arms  of  the  fee  of  Rochefter  in  ftone. 

Its  ftate,  in  the  year  1759,  when  this  drawing  was  taken,  may  be  better  collected  from  the  view,  than  expreffed 
by  words.    It  has  fince  been  totally  deftroyed  for  the  fake  of  the  materials. 

There  was,  likewife,  remaining  here,  till  about  the  year  i  720,  in  a  niche  over  the  outfide  of  the  chief  door 
a  ftone  ftatue  of  Hamo  de  Hethe,  dreffed  in  his  epifcopal  robes ;  about  two  feet  high,  and  elegantly  finifhed.    It  was 
then  blown  down  by  a  ftorm,  but  luckily  efcaped  damage  by  falling  upon  fome  grafs  ;  and  was,  by  the  late  Doctor 
Thorpe,  of  Rochefter,  preferved  and  prefented  to  Doctor  Atterbury,  then  bifhop  of  that  fee. 

Close  to  itftands  the  parifh-church,  which  is,  likewife,  here  delineated.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  John  th.*! 
Baptift  ;  is  in  the  diocefe  and  deanery  of  Rochefter,  a  vicarage,  and  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  feven  pounds 
thirteen  fhillings  and  four  pence  per  annum. 

The  manor  of  Hailing  or  Haling,  which  in  Saxon  fignifies  the  wholefome  low  place  or  meadow,  was  granted 
to  the  fee  of  Rochefter,  according  to  Lambard,  (Harris  has  it,  to  the  priory  of  that  town)  anno  838,  by  Egbert, 
King  of  Kent.  Of  the  witneffing  this  deed,  the  former  of  thefe  writers  mentions  this  curious  particular.  '«  I  have 
"  feen  (fays  he)  in  an  auncient  booke,  containing  the  donations  to  the  fee  of  Rochefter,.  collected  by  Ernulphus,. 
««  the  bifhop  there,  and  intituled  Textus  de  Ecclefia  RofFenfi,  a  Chartre  of  Ecgbert  (the  fourth  chriftened 
"  King  of  Kent)  by  the  which  he  gave  to  Dioram,  the  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  tenne  plough  landes  in  Hailing,. 
"  together  with  certaine  denes  in  the  weald  or  common  wood.  To  the  which  chartre,  there  is  (amongft  others) 
*'  the  fubfcription  of  Jeanbert,  the  archbifhop  ;  and  of  one  Heahbert,  a  King  of  Kent  alfo,  as  he  is  in  that  booke 
«'  tearmed  :  which  thing  I  note  for  two  fpeciall  caufes ;  the  one  to  fhewe,  that  about  that  age,  there  were  at  one 
"  time  in  Kent,,  more  Kings  than  one.  The  other  to  manifeft  and  fet  forth  the  manner  of  that  time,  in  figning  and 
"  fubfcribing  of  deedes  and  chartres,  a  fafhion  much  different  from  the  infealing,  that  is  ufed  in  thefe  our  daies  1 

and,  as  touching  the  firft,  I  myfelf  would  have  thought  that  the  name  of  King  had,  in  that  place,  been  but 
"  only  the  title  of  a  fecond  magiftrate  (as  prorex  or  viceroy)  fubllituted  under  the  very  King  of  the  country,  for 
*•  ,adminiftration  of  juftice  in  his  aid  or  abfence  ;  faving  that  I  reade  plainly  in  another  chartre,  of  another 
«*  donation  of  Elfingham  (made  by  Offa,  the  King  of  Mercia,  to  Eardulfe,  the  bifhop  of  the  fame  fee)  that  he 
"  proceeded  in  that  his  gift,  by  the  confent  of  the  fame  Heahbert,  the  King  of  Kent ;  and  that  one  Sigaered  alfo 
"  (by  the  name  of  Rex  dimidias  partis  provincial  Cantuariorum)  both  confirmed  it  by  writing,  and  gave  pofTeflion 
"  by  the  deliverie  of  a  clod  of  earth,  after  the  manner  of  feifon  that  wee  yet  ufe.  Neither  was  this  true  in 
"  Heahbert  onley  ;  for  it  is  evident,  by  fundry  chartres  extant  in  the  fame  booke,  that  Ealbert,  the  King  of  Kent 
"  had  Ethelbert  (another  King)  his  fellow  and  partner ;  who  alfo,  in  his  time,  was  joined  in  reigne  with  one  Ear- 
««  dulfe,  that  is  called  Rex  Cantuariorum,  as  well  as  he  :  fo  that  for  this  feafon  it  fhould  feeme,  that  either  the  king- 
**  dom  was  divided  by  difcent,  or  els  that  the  title  was  litigious  and  in  controverfie,  though  our  hiftories  (fo  farre  as  I 
f  have  feene)  have  mention  of  neither." 

Harris  fays,  that,  at  the  general  diflblution  of  religious  houfes,  this  manor  was  fettled  by  Henry  the  Eightht. 
as  part  of  the  revenue  of  his  new  cathedral  and  collegiate  church  of  Rochefter  ;  and  is  now  in  the  pofTeflion  of  ike-. 
dean  and  chapter  of  that  church. 


KET's    COlTr    HOUSE,  KENT. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  antient  fepulchral  monuments  fo  frequently  to  be  found  all 
©ver  thefe  kingdoms,  but  more  particularly  in  Wales  and  the  county  of  Cornwall : 
indeed,  they  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Britons,  but  common  to  all  the  northern  nations. 
In  the  Antiquities  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  many  of  them  are  there  reprefented ; 
and  feveral  are  faid  to  remain  in  Denmark  :  nor  were  they  confined  to  thefe 
countries  only  ;  there  being  one  of  them  in  Minorca,  which  is  engraved  in 
Armftrong's  Hiftory  of  that  illand. 

It  ftands  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  a  mile  and  a  half  eaft  of  Aylesford,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  the  weftward  of  the  great  road  leading  from  Rochefter  to  Maidftone ; 
and  was  erected  over  the  grave  of  Catigern,  brother  to  Gourtimer,  or  Vortimer, 
prince  of  the  Britons ;  who  was  flain,  in  a  battle  fought  with  the  Saxons,  near 


t 


KET's    COITY    HOUSE,  KENT. 

Aylesford,  in  the  year  455  j  in  which  Horfa,  one  of  the  Saxon  generals,  likewife 
fell,  and  was  buried  at  a  neighbouring  place,  probably  from  him  fince  called 
Horfted. 

Perhaps  the  appellation  of  Ket's  Coity  Houfemay  be  thus  illuftrated  :  Ket  or 
Cat  is  poflibly  the  familiar  abbreviation  of  Catigern ;  and  in  Cornwall,  where  there 
are  many  of  thefe  monuments,  thofe  ftones  whofe  length  and  breadth  greatly  exceed 
their  thicknefs,  are  called  Coits  :  Ket's  Coity  Houfe  may  then  exprefs — Catigern's 
Houfe  built  with  Coits ;  and  might  have  been  a  taunting  reflection  on  the  fepulchre 
of  that  champion  for  the  Britifh  liberty,  ufed  by  the  Saxons  when  in  poffemon  of  the 
county  of  Kent. 

This  monument  is  compofed  of  four  large  ftones,  of  that  fort  called  Kentifli 
Rag  :  three  of  them  are  fet  upright  in  the  ground,  enclofing  three  fides  of  a  fquare, 
and  fronting  the  north,  weft,  and  fouth  points  the  fourth,  which  is  the  largenV 
is  laid  tranfverfely  over,  and  ferves  as  a  covering,  but  does  not  touch  the  fouth 
ftone.  It  is  not  parallel  to  the  horizon,  but  inclines  towards  the  weft,  in  an  angle 
of  about  nine  degrees  -y  owing  to  the  weft  or  end  ftone,  on  which  it  refts,  being 
fomewhat  fhorter  than  the  other  fupporter.  Perhaps  the  eaft  end,  now  open,  was 
once  alfo  enclofed ;  as,  at  about  feventy  yards  to  the  north-weft,  lies  another  ftone 
of  the  fame  kind  and  form  as  thofe  ftanding. 

The  dimenfions  of  thefe  ftones  are  as  follows  :  that  on  the  fouth  fide  is  eight 
feet  high,  feven  and  a  half  broad,  and  two  thick  ;  it  weighs  about  eight  tons  ; 
that  on  the  north  is  eight  feet  in  height,  as  many  broad,  and  two  thick,  its  weight 
eight  tons  and  a  half :  the  weft,  or  end  ftone  is  extremely  irregular  -y  its  medium 
meafurc  is  five  feet  in  length,  the  fame  in  breadth,  and  in  thicknefs  fourteen 
inches  ;  it  weighs  about  two  tons  :  the  tranfverfe,  or  impoft,  is  likewife  very 
irregular  j  its  length  eleven,  breadth  eight,  and  thicknefs  two  feet ;  and  it  weighs 
fubout  ten  tons,  feven  hundred.  None  of  thefe  ftones  have  the  leaft  mark  of  any 
•     kmanfhip.    The  neareft  quarry,  and  from  which  they  were  in  all  likelihood 

taken  is  at  the  diftance  of  about  fix  miles. 

f 

This  Drawing  was  maJe  in  the  year  1760. 


i 


vj.  April  I-73. 


LEEDS    CASTLE,  KENT. 

This  Caftle  (lands  near  the  middle  of  the  county,  about  three  miles  and  a  half  fouth-- 
eaft  of  Maidftone.  Here  was  formerly  a  caftle,  according  to  Kilburn,  built  about  the  year 
^57»  by  one  Ledian,  a  Saxon,  chief  counfellor  to  king  Ethelbert  II.  which  was  after- 
wards deftroycd  by  the  Danes.  After  the  Conqueft,  the  Site,  with  other  lands,  being 
allotted  to  Sir  Hugh  (Philpot  calls  him  Hamo)  de  Creveceur,  one  of  the  eight  Captains 
or  Deputy-governors  of  Dover  Caftle,  he,  anno  1071,  began  to  rebuild  this  caftle,  which 
was  finiftied  by  Adam,  his  grandfon,  who  made  it  his  capital  feat ;  alfo  that  of  the  Barony 
of  Chatham  :  from  being  environed  with  water,  it  was  fometimes  ftiled  The  Moat. 

This  Hugh,  or  Hamo,  married  the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  William  de  Averrcnches,  baron 
of  Folkftone,  and  by  her  had  Robert  de  Creveceur,  who,  by  engaging  with  the  Barons,  for- 
feited his  eftate  to  the  Crown,  where  it  remained  till  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  when  that 
Prince  granted  it,  together  with  the  manor,  to  Robert  de  Ley  borne,  in  exchange  for  fome 
lands  in  Trottifclive,  in  this  county.  A.  record  in  the  Tower  fays,  Robert  de  Creveceur 
gave  the  caftle  and  manor  to  Robert  de  Leyborne.  This,  Harris  iuppofes,  he  was,  after  the 
grant,  prevailed  upon  to  do  by  the  grantee,  whofe  title  thereby  became  inconteftible. 

Lambard,  who  makes  one  Robert  the  builder  of  the  caftle,  thinks  that  it  was  deftroyed 
at  the  difpoflfeflion  of  the  Creveceurs.  His  words  are:  "  For  I  have  read  that  Edward  (then 
u  Prince  of  Wales,  and  afterwards  the  firft  king  of  that  name,  being  wardicne  of  the  five 
"  ports,  and  conftable  of  Dover,  in  the  life  of  Henry  III.  his  father,  caufed  Henry  Cobhani, 
"  whofe  minifterie  he  ufed,  as  a  fubftitute  in  both  thofe  offices)  to  race  the  caftle  that  Robert 
**  de  Crevequer  had  erected,  becaufe  Crevequer  (that  was  the  owner  of  it,  and  heire  to  Ro- 
"  bert)  was  of  the  number  of  the  nobles  that  moved  and  mainteined  warre  againft  him  ; 
"  which  whither  it  be  true  or  no  I  will  not  affirme,  but  yet  I  think  it  very  likely,  bothe 
"  bicaiife  Badlcfmere  a  man  of  another  name,  became  lord  of  Leeds  fliortly  after,  as  you; 
•«  mail  anone  fee,  and  alio  lor  that  the  prefent  work  at  Leeds  pretendeth  not  the  antiquitie- 
"  of  fo  many  yeeres,  as  are  pafTed  lince  the  age  of  the  Conqueft." 

It  foon  after  reverted  to  the  Crown  •,  and  Edward  the  Second,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his. 
reign,  granted  both  it  and  the.  manor,  with  the  advowfon  of  Leeds  Priory,  to  Bartholomew.' 


LEEDS      CASTLE,  KENT. 


lord  Badlefmere,  fon  of  Gunceline,  chief  juftice  of  Chefter,  temp.  Edward  the  Firft. 
This  Bartholomew,  with  his  brother  Ralph  de  Badlefmere,  accompanied  king  Richard  the 
Firft  into  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  prefent  at  the  fiege  of  Aeon  •,  he  was  poffeffed  of  avaft 
eftate  in  this  county,  owning  the  barony  of  Fitz  Bernard  at  Kerpdown,  Tong  and  Chilham 
caftles,  Ridlingwould  and  Hothfield.  His  deftruction  is  commonly  faid  to  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  following  affair,  the  particulars  of  which  is  thus  related  by  Thomas  de  la 
More,  a  noble  perfon,  who  lived  in  the  fame  age  :  "  In  the  year  132 1,  came  queen  Ifabel- 
"  to  the  caftle  of  Leeds  about  Michaelmas,  where  fhe  had  defigned  to  lodge  all  night,  but 
"  was  not  fuffered  to  enter.  The  king  highly  refenting  this,  as  done  in  contempt  of  him, 
"  called  together  fome  neighbouring  inhabitants  out  of  Effex  and  London,  and  gave  them 
"  orders  to  befiege  the  caftle.  Bartholomew  de  Badlefmere  was  he  who  owned  it,  and, 
*'  having  left  his  wife  and  fons  in  it,  was  gone  with  the  reft  of  the  Barons  to  fpoil  the  eftate 
"  of  Hugh  de  Spenfer.  The  befieged  in  the  mean  time  defpairing  of  fuccour,  the  Barons, 
"  with  their  affociates,  came  as  far  as  Kingfton,  and  with  the  mediation  of  the  bilhops  of 
"  Canterbury  and  London,  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  petitioned  the  king  to  raife  the  fiege, 
"  promifing  to  furrender  the  caftle  into  his  hands  after  the  next  parliament;  but  the  king, 
"  confidering  that  the  befieged  could  not  hold  out  long,  and  moreover  incenfed  at  this  their 
"  contumacy,  would  not  liftento  the  petition  of  the  Barons.  After  they  had  difperfed  them- 
"  felves  to  other  parts,  he  gained  the  caftle,  though  with  no  fmall  difficulty ;  and  fending 
"  his  wife  and  fons  to  the  Tower  of  London,  hanged  the  reft  that  were  in  it/'  Among 
thefe  was,  it  is  faid,  Sir  Thomas  Culpeper. 

The  ftory  is  very  differently  ftated  in  Leland's  Collectanea,  vol.  i.  p.  273.  where  it  is  faid,. 
the  king  fent  the  queen  to  Leeds  caftle,  in  order  to  be  revenged  of  Badlefmere  for  a 
difturbance  raifed  at  Canterbury,  though  more  probably  for  his  affociation  with  the  other 
Barons  againft  his  favourite.  Indeed,  it  was  an  admirable  expedient  to  find  a  pretext  to  ruin 
him  :  if  entrance  was  denied  her,  he  might  be  punifhed  for  difrefpect;  and  if  me  had  been^ 
admitted,  probably  the  caftle  would  have  been  feized  by  her  retinue.  That  it  was  then  un- 
provided for  defence,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fame  pafiage  in  Leland,  where  it  is  faid, 
Badlefmere  detached  not  only  foldiers,  but  alfo  a  conftable  to  command  them.  This  lord 
being  the  year  following  taken  prilbner  at  Burrow  bridge,  was  beheaded  at  Canterbury. 

After  his  execution,  the  raftle  and  manor  once  more  elcheated  to  the  king,  and  were 
granted  to  archbifhop  Arundel,  ccnftable  of  the  newly-erected  caftle  of  Queen  borough,  in 
the  ifie  of  Shepey  :  by  his  death  it  returned  again  to  the  Crown,  and  was  long  efteemed  one 
of  the  royal  houfes,  and  as  fuch  put  into  the  cuftody  of  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  Kentifli 
gentlemen. 

In  the  year  1406,  king  Henry  the  Fourth  retired  to  this  caftle,  on  account  of  a  terrible 
plague  which  then  raged  in  London,  and  fwept  away  above  thirty-thoufand  inhabitants. 
After  fpending  part  of  the  fummer  here,  he  embarked  on  board  a  vefiel,  followed  by  four 
others,  in  order  to  go  to  Plefhey,  or  one  of  his  feats  in  Norfolk:  in  the  paffage  his  fleet  was 
attacked  by  fome  French  pirates,  who  took  four  of  his  ftiips,  That  wherein  he  himfelf  was, 
with  great  difficulty  efcaping.  . 

In  the  time  of  king  Ed.  IV.  Ralph  St.  Leger  was  made  conftable,  and  had  one  of  the 
parks  annexed  to  his  grant-,  and  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  VIII.  it  being  then  much  run  to  ruin, 
was  re-edified  by  Sir  Henry  Guildeford  (probably  conftable  thereof)  at  the  king's  charge. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  fee-fimple,  which  from  the  execution  of  Badlef- 
mere till  then  had  remained  in  the  Crown,  was  granted  by  that  king  in  the  fourth  year  of 
his  reign  to  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  then  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  who  had  done  great  fervices 
in  that  kingdom.  His  grandfon,  Sir  Warham  St.  Leger,  fold  it  to  Sir  Anthony  Smith,  of 
whofe  daughters  it  was  purchafed  by  Sir  Thomas  Culpeper,  of  Holingbourne,  who  fettled  it 
on  his  fon,  Sir  Charles  Culpeper. 

It  afterwards  came  by  marriage  into  the  family  of  the  lord  Fairfax  :  his  brother,  Robert 
Fairfax,  Elq;  late  knight  of  the  (hire  for  the  county,  is  the  prefent  Proprietor. 

This  drawing  was  made  anno  1762. 
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LEI  BOURN  CASTLE  KENT. 

This  caftle  takes  its  name  from  the  parim  and  manor  of  Laborne,  or  Leibourn, 
wherein  it  ftands ;  and  which  is  fituated  towards  the  middle  of  the  weftern  part  of 
Kent,  near  the  river  Medway,  and  about  a  mile  north  of  Town  or  Weft-Mailing. 
Of  this  place  Kilburn  gives  the  following  account :  "  Sir  William  Arfick  (one  of 
**  the  eight  chief  captains  or  lieutenant-governors  of  Dover  Caftle,  in  the  time  of 
"  King  William  the  Conqueror)  was  the  owner  of  Leibourn ; .  and  in  the  fame 
«  was  a  caftle,  of  which  the  Lord  Leibourn,  an  ancient  and  eminent  family 
«'  there,  was  owner.  This  parifh  ought  antiently  to  have  contributed  towards 
"  the  repair  of  the  fifth  arch  or  pier  of  Rochefter  bridge." 

Philpot  fays,  that  it  was  built  by  fome  of  that  family,  and  was  efteemed 
antiently  a  place  of  ftrength;  but  doth  not  carry  its  age  higher  than  King  Richard 
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the  Firft ;  at  which  time  Roger  de  Leibourn  was  one  of  the  Kentifh  knights 
who  accompanied  that  king  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  ferved  at  the  fiege  of  Aeon  in 

Paleftine. 

In  the  twenty-firft  year  of  King  Edward  the  Firft,  William  de  Leibourn  claimed 
free  warren  and  other  privileges  of  a  manor  for  his  eftate  here,  before  the  juftices 
Itinerant  for  the  county. 

In  this  family  it  continued  till  the  forty-third  year  of  King  Edward  the  Third  ; 
when  Inliana,  daughter  to  Roger  de  Leibourn,  the  laft  heir  male,  being  firft: 
married  to  John  de  Haftings,  and  afterwards  to  William  de  Clinton,  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  furviving  both,  and  dying  without  iflue,  the  manor  and  caftle 
efcheated  to  the  crown  j  and  was,  by  King  Richard  the  Second,  in  the  ninth  year 
of  his  reign,  granted  to  Sir  Simon  de  Burleigh,  lord-warden  of  the  cinque  ports  : 
but  he  being  not  long  after  attainted  of  high-treafon,  it  reverted  to  the  crown  j 
and  was,  by  the  fame  king,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  granted  to  the  Abby 
of  Grace,  on  Tower-hill,  London  ;  where  it  continued  till  the  general  fuppreffion 
of  religious  houfes. 

At  the  diftblution,  in  the  thirty-feventh  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  it  was  granted  to  Sir  Edward  North,  who  not  long  after  fold  it  to  Robert 
Godden,  whofe  arms  were  in  17 19  remaining  in  the  glafs  windows ;  he  afterwards 
difpofed  of  it  to  Sir  John  Lawfon,  who  conveyed  it  to  Henry  Clerk,  ferjeant  at 
law,  and  recorder  of  the  city  of  Rochefter  :  in  his  family  it  continued  for  fome 
time,  till  his  grandfon  fold  it  to  Captain  William  Saxby,  of  the  Grange  in  this 
parifti,  in  whofe  pofteftion  it  was  in  the  year  1 7 1 9. 

In  1750,  when  this  view  was  taken,  which  reprefents  the  infide  of  the  caftle, 
very  little  of  the  old  building  remained,  except  fome  pieces  of  round  towers, 
and  the  ancient  door,  or  gate.  By  the  foundations  of  the  ruined  walls,  and  the 
traces  of  the  ditch,  it  appears,  that  this  caftle  was  not  very  large.  The  manfion, 
which  feems  of  later  date,  was  then  converted  into  a  farm-houfe. 
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The  front,  or  chief  entrance  into  this  caftle,  together  with  the  ancient  gate, 
and  the  remains  of  two  towers,  are  here  delineated.  Over  the  gate  was  a 
machicolation  or  contrivance,  from  whence,  in  cafe  of  a  fudden  attack,  great 
(tones,  boiling  water,  or  melted  lead,  might  be  thrown  down  on  the  heads  of  the 
affailants. 

This  caftle,  together  with  the  Grange,  was  purchafed  about  forty  years  ago 
from  the  family  of  the  Saxby's,  by  Francis  Whitworth,  efquire ;  whofe  fon,  Sir 
Charles  Whitworth,  knight,  member  of  parliament  for  Minehead,  in  Somerfet/bire, 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  and  lieutenant-governor  of 
Tilbury  Fort,  is  the  prefent  proprietor. 

This  view  was  taken  in  the  year  1759. 
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Limpne,  Limn,  or  Lyme  Hill,  is  fituated  towards  the  fouth  part  of  the 
county,  about  two  miles  well  of  Hythe.  On  the  fummit  of  this  hill,  com- 
manding an  extenfive  profpect  of  Romney  Marfh  and  the  fea,  ftands  the  ancient 
caftelated  Manfion  of  the  Archdeacons  of  Canterbury,  built,  as  is  conjectured  by 
Lambard  and  others,  out  of  the  ruins  of  Stutfall  Cattle,  fome  low  walls  of  which 
are  ftill  Handing,  about  two  hundred  yards  fouth  of,  and  below  the  hill.  Here  was 
formerly  the  famous  Portus  Lemanus,  now  abandoned  by  the  fea. 

When  or  by  whom  this  Edifice  was  erected,  is  not  mentioned  either  by  Lam- 
bard, Somner,  or  Harris.  It  has,  however,  great  marks  of  antiquity,  as  has  alfo 
the  adjoining  Church  ;  one  of  which  is  its  weft  door.  This  Church  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Stephen,  and  A.  D.  1379,  was  valued  at  20I.  per  ann.  after  the  tenths  were 
taxed.  Harris  fays,  "  This  building  feems  to  have  been  formerly  much  larger. 
"  In  the  Church  are  feveral  old  tombftones  with  crofTes  on  them,  which  perhaps 
"  belonged  to  fome  of  the  Hermits  of  the  Chapel  here  at  Court-ftreet." 
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The  following  defcription  of  this  place  is  given  by  Leland  in  his  Itinerary^ 
Vol.  7.  p.  141.  b. 

"  Lymne  Hille,  or  Lyme,  was  fumtyme  a  famofe  haven,  and  good  for  fhyppes 
"  that  myght  cum  to  the  foote  of  the  hille.    The  place  ys  yet  cawled  Shypwey 
"  and  Old  Haven.  Farther,  at  this  day  the  Lord  of  the  V.  Portes  kepeth  his  prin- 
"  cipal  cowrt  a  little  by  eft  from  Lymme  Hil.    Ther  remayneth,  at  this  day, 
"  the  ruines  of  a  ftronge  fortrelTe  of  the  Britons,  hangging  on  the  Hil,  and 
"  cummyng  down  to  the  very  fote.    The  cumpafe  of  the  fortrefte  feemeth  to  be 
"  a  X.  acres,  and  be  lykelyhod  yt  had  fum  wall  befide  that  ftreechid  up  to  the 
"  very  top  of  the  Hille,  wher  nowys  theParoch  Chirche,  and  the  Archidiacon's 
'  Houfe  of  Cantorbury.    The  old  walks  of  the  made  of  Britons  brikes,  very 
'  large  and  great  flynt  fet  togyther  almoft  indiffolubely  with  morters  made  of 
'  fmawle  pybble.    The  walles  be  very  thikke,  and  yn  the  weft  end  of  the  Caftel 
'  appereth  the  bafe  of  an  old  Towre.    About  this  Caftel  yn  time  of  mind,  were 
'  found  antiquities  of  many  of  the  Romaynes.    Ther  as  theChirch  is  now  was 
'  fumtyme  without  fayle  an  Abbay.    The  graves  yet  appere  yn  the  Chirch,  and 
«  of  the  lodging  of  the  Abbay  be  now  converted  into  the  Archidiacon's  houfe* 
'  the  wich  ys  made  lyke  a  Caftelet  embatelyd." 

This  Manfion  at  prefent  is  converted  into  a  farm-houfe. 


This  View  was  drawn  Anno  1772, 
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PLATE  I. 

Before  the  year  640,  King  Eadbald  built  a  chapel  within  the  walls  of  his  caftle  of  Dover,  wherein  he 
placed  a  college  of  twenty-four  fecular  canons;  but  about  the  year  686,  according  to  the  monafticon,  or  696, 
as  Tanner  has  it,  thefe  canons  encumbering  the  garrifon,  and  becoming  extremely  troublefome,  by  their  irre- 
gular behaviour,  particularly  in  coming  in  and  going  out  at  all  hours,  WicTxed  king  of  Kent,  fearful  this  might 
be  attended  with  danger  to  the  caftle,  built  St.  Martin's  church  in  Dover,  fome  fmall  remains  of  which  are 
ft  ill  vifible  near  the  market-place,  and  placed  them  therein,  granting  them  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
they  had  enjoyed  whilft  in  the  caftle  ;  among  which  was  an  independency  from  all  jurifdiction  and  vifitation, 
except  from  the  court  of  Rome,  and  that  of  himfelf  or  his  fuccefiors  only. 

Here  they  remained  four  hundred  years,  and  there  being  no  other  church  than  that  of  St.  Martin,  they 
built  three  others  for  parochial  fervice,  which  churches  were  afterwards  chapels,  dependent  on  the  monafte- 
ry.  At  length  thefe  canons  being  fcreened  by  their  immunities  from  all  but  the  royal  authority,  grew  fo 
licentious,  that  they  violated  both  maids  and  married  women,  with  impunity,  both  within  and  without  the 
•town,  and  committed  fo  many  exceft'es  of  all  kinds,  that  in  the  24th  of  the  reign  of  Henry  ift,  Richard  Cor- 
boil,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  complained  of  them  to  that  king  ;  and  reprefented  to  him,  that  on  account  of 
their  privileges,  a  ftop  to  thefe  irregularities  could  only  be  effected  by  the  immediate  interpofition  of  the  royal 
authority;  and  further  added,  that  if  his  majefty  did  not  immediately  reftrain  and  punilh  them,  he  himfelf 
would  be  culpable  before  God,  for  their  mifdeeds. 

This  had  fuch  an  effect,  that  in  the  year  1 1 30,  Henry  being  prcfent  at  the  dedication  of  Chrift-Church,  Can- 
terbury, gave  to  the  archbilhop  and  his  fucceftbrs,  the  church  of  St.  Martin's  at  Dover,  with  all  their  poflef- 
fions,  directing  him  to  place  therein  religious  perfons,  who  fiiould  ferve  God  and  ling  mafles  for  the  benefit  of 
thefiulsol  his  anceftnrs,  his  own  foul,  and  thole  of  his  fucceftbrs.  In  his  charter  he  directed  that  the  reli- 
gious fbould  chufe  their  own  abbot ;  but  that  this  election  fhould  be  examined  and  confirmed  by  the  archbifhop. 

The  archbifhop  now  began  to  build  z  new  monaftery  near  Dover,  which  is  that  whofe  ruins  are  here  repre- 
fented, defigning  it  for  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Augufune,  but  died  before  he  could  accomplifh  it. 
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Henry  2d  fucceeding  to  the  throne,  confirmed  the  grant  of  his  predeceflbr,  when,  anno  11 40,  archbilhop 
Theobald  placed  in  this  monaftery  monks  and  a  prior  from  Canterbury,  giving  them  all  that  had  been  poffeffed 
by  the  canons  of  St.  Martin's,  except  the  provifion,  or  prebends,  for  two  canons,  one  named  Dale,  the  other 
Godfton  ;  the  former  of  which  he  kept  himfelf,  and  the  latter  was  held  by  the  abbot  of  St.  Auguftine'sj  but 
by  what  right  or  authority  does  not  appear.  Thefe  monks  were  fent  here  only  during  pleafure,  and  were 
liable  to  be  recalled  or  exchanged. 

Aftf.iwakds  the  fame  bifhop,  without  the  king's  permilTIon,  andcontrary  to  the  royal  charter  and  the  Pope's 
bulls,  did  by  his  charter  direct  that  the  prior  of  Dover  mould  always  be  elected  out  of  the  monks  of  Chrift- 
Church,  Canterbury.  This  caufed  great  confufion  and  deftruction  to  the  monaftery,  the  affairs  of  which  grew 
from  bad  to  worfe.  Archbilhop  Baldwin,  however,  gave  them  a  prior  out  of  their  own  body,  named  Oibert ; 
by  which,  during  his  time,;  the  houfe  was  much  benefited. 

Anno  1271,  in  rttBfi  5th  of  King  Edward  ift,  the  prior  of  Dover,  named  Anfelm,  a  monk  from  Canterbury, 
had  fo  wafted  the  goods  of  this  monaftery,  that  the  monks  had  not  wherewithal  to  fubfift,  or  clothe  them- 
felves.  He  had  moreover  involved  the  community  in  debt,  to  the  amount  of  eleven  hundred  marks,  where- 
fore they  accufed  him  of  dilapidation,  and  ejected  him  as  an  unprofitable  member. 

A  dispute  arifing  about  the  nomination  of  a  new  prior,  which  the  archbilhop  contended  (hould  be  chofen 
from  among  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  thole  of  Dover  appealed  to  the  king,  who  determined  that  they  fhould 
fleet  their  own  prior;  and  they  accordingly  elected  one  Robert  Whetacre,  who  was  prior  29  years.  The 
/lory  of  the  difpute  concerning  the  election  of  a  prior,  i3  thus  differently  related  in  the  appendix  to  Batteley's 
edition  of  Somner's  hiftory  of  Canterbury. 

"  As  Canterbury  Hall,  in  Oxford,  was  a  nurfery  of  ftudents,  fo  the  priory  of  St.  Martin,  by  Dover,  was  a 
"  cell  appertaining  to  this  monaftery  ;  let  us  now  take  a  progrefs  to  Dover,  and  take  a  fhort  furvey  of  this 
u  priory.  Anno  11 30,  the  King  being  prefent  at  the  dedication  of  this  church,  did  then,  of  his  royal 
<l  bounty,  give  to  the  monks  of  this  church,  his  royal  chapel  at  Dover,  called  St.  Martin's.  This  chapel,  in 
u  former  times,  had  been  a  college  of  fecular  canons ;  and  anno  1 136,  archbilhop  William  having  rebuilt  it, 
"  did  attempt  to  fix  here  a  fociety  of  regular  canons,  whom  he  brought  from  Mei  ton  for  that  purpofe  ;  but 
"  the  convent  of  Chrift-Church  oppofed  his  defigns,  fending  one  of  their  own  members,  by  name  Jeremy, 
"  to  forbid  the  introducing  of  thefe  regulars  ;  and,  if  it  was  needful,  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
rt  on  behalf  of  the  convent.  This  put  a  ftop  to  the  fbufmefs,  the  archbifhon  died  in  a  fhort  time  after  ;  and 
"  the  convent  of  Chrift-Church  took  tlws  opportunity  of  fending  thither  twelve  monks  of  their  own  houfe, 
"  and  of  conftituting  a  prior  over  them.  In  the  ne*st  year,  Henry,  Bifhop  of  Winchefter,  a  man  of  great 
u  power,  being  the  King's  brother,  and  the  Pope's  legate,  expelled  the  new  convent,  who  were  as  yet  hardly 
"  fettled,  and  compelled  them  to  return  to  their  old  houfe  at  Canterbury.  Anno  11 39,  Archbilhop  Theo- 
"  bald  lent  again  twelve  monks  from  this  priory,  with  Afcelin  Sacrift  of  this  church,  who  was  appointed  to 
"  be  their  prior.  This  being  done  by  the  Archbilhop,  with  the  confent  of  the  chapter  of  his  metropolitical 
<k  church,  (to  whom  it  was  a  fpecial  act  of  grace)  was  never  more  oppofed,  but  confirmed  by  papal  bulls;  and 
"  fo  continued  until  the  general  diflblution  of  priories  in  this  kingdom,  a  cell  to  this  monaftery.  Anno  1384, 
**  it  was  taxed  as  worth  273  h  16  s.  8d.  It  had  thefe  churches  appropriated  to  it;  Colrede,  in  the  deanry 
"of  Sandwich;  Higham,  Gufton,  St.  Margaret's,  and  Buckland,  in  the  deanry  of  Dover  ;  and  Appledore,  in 
"  the  deanry  of  Lymne.  The  priors  of  this  cell  were  ufually  elected  out  of  the  obedientiaries  of  this 
"  monaftery." 

From  Prynne's  hiftory  of  papal  ufurpation,  it  appears  that  Henry  3d,  iflued,  in  the  .£.£th  and  56th  year  of 
bis  reign,  two  different  writs  to  the  conftable  of  Dover  caftle,  directing  him  to  protect  his  priory  of  St. 
Martin's  in  their  rights  and  privileges,  againft  the  monks  of  Canterbury  ;  and  a  third  at  the  inftance  of  the 
fub-prior  and  convent,  directing  the  conftable  of  Dover  caftle,  and  two  monks  of  St.  Martin's,  to  preferve  the 
goods  of  that  houfe,  which  had  been  notorioufly  wafted  by  the  prior,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  benefit  there- 
of, till  the  king  and  council  fhould  take  farther  order  therein. 

26th  of  Henry  8th,  here  were  thirteen  monks,  and  the  eftates  of  this  houfe  were  valued,  diftinct  from 
thofe  of  Canterbury,  at  170I.  Ijis.  tii.  oh.  per  ann.  Dugdale,  232k  is.  cel.  ob.  Speed.  u  At  the  fuppreffion  of 
"  this  priory,  the  church  was  taken  down,  (fays  the  author  of  the  antiquities  of  Rochefter),  anno  15+6,  by 
"  Mefh'  s.  Buffkin  and  Netherfole  ;  the  bells  given  to  the  chamber  of  Dover.  About  the  fame  time  St.  John's 
"  church  was  demolifhed  ;  for  Mr.  Netherfole  had  the  lead  that  covered  that  church,  and  one  -Plane  of  Lor> 
"  don  had  the  land,  and  two  tenements  appertaining  to  it."  At  prefent  the  fite  and  ruins  are  the  property 
of'  Papillion,  Efq;  in  whofe  family  they  have  been  for  feveral  generations. 


This  view,  which  fhews  the  fouth  afpecT:,  was  drawn  anno  1 760. 


St.  MJRTlN's  PRIORTi  OR,  ?HE  NEWARKE,  DOVER,  KENT. 


PLATE  II. 

The  north- weft  afpect  or  inner  fide  of  the  fouth  gatehoufe  of  this  Priory  is 
here  delineated. 

Its  appearance  plainly  fhews,  that  folidity  and  duration  were  the  ideas  upper- 
moft  in  the  mind  of  the  architect  at  the  time  of  its  erection.  Indeed,  from  what 
remain  of  the  other  parts  of  this  Monaftery,  one  may  venture  to  pronounce  it  to 
have  been  a  very  plain,  or  rather  inelegant  edifice.  Perhaps  the  character  thefe 
Religious  bore  at  the  time  of  its  conftruction,  might  not  render  their  neighbours 
over-ready  to  contribute  to  the  decoration  of  their  Monaftery,  and  their  own 
diftracted  and  diftrefsful  fituation  afterwards  prevented  their  doing  it. 

The  following  Catalogue  of  the  Priors  of  this  Iloufe,  is  given  in  Browne 
Willis's  Hiftory  of  Monafteries,  from  Mr.  Wharton's  collections,  and  others  : 

"  Afcelinus  or  Anfelmus,  Prior  of  Dover,  held  the  Abbacy  of  Hulm  in  Com- 
"  mendam,  Anno  1 1 3 9.  The  year  after  which  he  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
**  William,  who  occurs  Prior,  Anno  1142;  as  does 

"  Hugh  de  Cadamo,  Anno  1149;  and 

"  Richard,  Anno  11 57;  and 

"  Warin,  Anno  11  79.  His  fucceflbr,  I  pre  fume,  was 
M  John;  who  occurs  Prior,  Anno  11 86;  as  does 
"  William,  Anno  1187;  and. 
"  Qfbern,  Anno  11 89;  and. 
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*'  Robert,  Anno  1193;  anc^ 
"  Fcelix,  Anno  1196;  and 

"  Reginald,  Anno  12 12,  to  whom  fucceeded,  about  the  year  1229, 
"  William  Dover,  Batchelor  of  the  Canon  Law,  and  Monk  of  this  Convent;. 
"  and  to  him 

"  Robert,  elected  about  the  year  1235  ;  whofe  fuccefTor 
"  John  furrendering  Anno  1251,  was  fucceeded  by 
"  Guy  :  he  refigned  Anno  1260;  and  had  for  his  fuccefTor 
"  Will  iam  de  Burwell,  on  whofe  death,  which  happened  at  Canterbury,. 
"  Anno  1268, 

"  Richard  de  Wenchepe,  Sacrift,  was  nominated  to  this  dignity,  bythe  Archbp. 
<:  20th  of  October  1268,  four  years  after  which  he  was  depofed  on  the  7th  of 
"  the  Ides  of  March,  1272;  whereupon  the  Priormip  became  vacant  till  the  year 
"  1275,  when 

"  Anfelm  de  Eftria,  Sub-Prior,  was  elected  by  the  Convent :  He  was,  I  pre- 
"  fume,  fucceeded  by  one 

"  John,  on  whofe  death  or  refignation. 

"  Robert  de  Whitacre  became  Prior,  the  3d  of  the  Kalends  of  January,  1289  : 
"  after  him 

"  John  de  Choldon  occurs  Prior,  An.  13  21 ;  as  does 
ic  Robert,  An.  1345s  and 

"  Richard  de  Hugham,  An.  1350,  in  which  faid  year 
"  John  is  likewife  entitled  Prior  ;  as  is 
"  Thomas  Denifins,  An.  1353;  and 
"  William  Chertham,  An.  1366;  and 

"  James  Stone,  An.  1367;  whofe  fucceffors  in  this  office  were 
"  John  Newenham. — He  occurs  An.  1 37 1 ,  and  1372;  as  does 
"  William  Dover,  An.  1393;  whofe  fuccefTor 
<(  Walter  Caullon  dying  or  refigning  An.  141 6, 
"  John  Wotton  was  elected  to  this  dignity.    The  next  I  find  is 
"  John  Cumbe,  elected  April  14,  1444;  to  whom  fucceeded.  after  about  twar 
*'  years  government,  - 

"  Johrj  Afheford  ;  and  to  him 

"  Thomas  Douer,  who  was  elected  An.  1453.  After  him 

"  Humphrey  occurs  Prior,  An.  1466;  as  does 

M  John  Thornton,  An.  1508,  which  are  all  I  find,  except  that 

"  John  Folkeftone,  alias  Lambert,  was  laft  Prior,  and  furrendered  this  Con- 

**  vent  with  fixteen  Monks  at  the  DilTolution,  and  had  a  penfion  of  20I.  perann. 

"  allowed  him,  which  he  enjoyed  An.  1553." 

St.  Martin's  church  had  fuch  fuperiority  over  the  other  churches  and  chapels 

of  Dover,  that  none  of  their  priefls  might  fing  mafs,  till  St.  Martin's  priefls  had 

begun. 

This  View  was  drawn  Anno  1760. 


THE  MONASTERY  OF  MINSTER,  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  SHEPET,  KENT. 

Minster,  in  the  Ifle  of  Shepey,  lies  at  the  north  fide  of  Kent,  on  an  eminence  adjoining 
to  the  fea,  from  whence  its  church  is  very  confpicuous.  It  is  about  four  miles  north-eaft- 
"ward  from  Queenborough. 

This  monaflery,  according  to  Dugdale,  was  inftituted  by  Sexburga,  widow  of  Ercom- 
bert,  King  of  Kent,  and  mother  of  Egbert,  of  whom  fhe  obtained  lands  for  its  foundation. 
It  was- completed  about  the  year  675,  when  it  was  endowed  for  77  Nuns.  The  houfe 
(offered  much  from  the  Danes,  by  whom  at  lad  it  was  totally  deftroyed  ;  but  was  re-edified 
Anno  1 1 30,  by  William  Corveil,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  dedicated  it  to  St, 
Mary  and  St.  Sexburga, ,  and  placed  therein  Benedictine  Nuns.  Kilburr.e  fays,,  that  about 
the  year  1200,  it  was  appropriated  to  the  Abbey  of  St,  Auguftine.  Their  pofTefTions  were 
confirmed  to  them  by  Henry  the  Fourth.  The  annual  revenues  of  this  nunnery  were  efti- 
mated  at  129/.  ys.  lod.  ob.  according  to  both  Dugdale  and  Speed  ;  but  two  M,'S.  Valors, 
quoted  by  Tanner,  make  it  only  122/.  14J.  6d.  ob.  About  the  time  of  the  Diffolution,  here 
was  a  priorefs  and  ten  nuns.  The  fite  was  granted  29th  of  Henry  VIII.  together  with 
the  manor,  to  Sir  Thomas  Cheiney  ;  but  his  for.  Henry,  Lord  Cheiney,  having  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  exchanged  it  with  that  Queen  for  other  lands,  fhe 
regranted  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Hobby,  who  married  her  kinfwoman,  Margaret,  the  daughter 
of.  Henry  Lord  Hunfdon.  His  fon,  Sir  Edward  Hobby,  about  the  middle  of  the  next  reign, 
fold  it  to  Mr.  Henry  Richards,  who  bequeathed  it  to  Mr.  Gabriel  Levefay  :  he  fold  it  to 
Sir  John  Heyward,  who  veiled  it  in  Truftees  for  charitable  ufes. 

Weaver  fuppofes  the  prefent  church  to  have  been  part  of  the  monaflery,  which,  with 
the  gatehoufe,  is  all  that  is  now  remaining.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
and  St.  Sexburga.   It  is  eftimated  only  as  a  curacy,  and  therefore  not  valued  in  the  King's 
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Cooks  in  the  Valor  Beneficiorum.  But  Bifhop  Williams,  in  his  map  of  the  diocefe  of 
Canterbury,  rates  it  at  \l.  A  fair  is  kept  in  the  village  here,  on  Monday  before  Eafter- 
day.  In  this  church  are  feveral  ancient  tombs  •,  particularly  one,  with  this  infcrip- 
tion,  Hie  jacent  Rogerus  Norwood,  &  Boon  Uxor  ejus  fepulti  ante  Conqucjlum  ;  and  a  handfome 
one  of  Sir  Thomas  Cheiney,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  conftable 
of  Dover  Caftle,  treafurer  of  the  houfhold  to  Henry  the  VHIth  and  Edward  the  Vlth,  and 
privy-counfellor  to  the  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  But  the  moft  remarkable  is  that  of 
Sir  Robert  de  Shurland,  who  refided  at  Shurland,  in  this  ifland  temp.  Edward  the  Firft,  by 
whom  he  was  created  a  Knight  Banneret,  for  his  gallant  behaviour  at  the  fiege  of  Carlave- 
rock,  in  Scotland.  A  crols-legged  figure  in  armour,  with  a  fhield  on  his  left  arm,  like 
that  of  a  Knight  Templar,  faid  to  reprefent  him,  lies  under  a  Gothic  arch  in  the  fouth 
wall,  having  an  armed  Page  at  his  feet,  and  on  his  right  fide,  the  head  of  a  horfe  emerging 
out  of  the  waves  of  the  fea,  as  in  the  aclion  of  fwimming.  The  monument  has  fufiered  much 
from  a  cuftom  the  country  people  have  been  indulged  in,  of  cutting  on  it  the  initials  of 
their  names,  by  which  the  figure  of  the  Knight  is  much  defaced.  The  vane  on  the  tower  of 
the  church  is  alfo  in  the  figure  of  a  horfe's  head.  Thefe  have  procured  the  building  the 
name  of  the  Horfe  Church.  Various  are  the  conjectures  concerning  the  meaning  of  this 
horfe.  Some  pretend,  it  was  to  mark  an  excellency  he  pofTefTed  in  the  art  of  training  horfes  to 
fwim  ;  and  others,  among  whom  is  Philpot,  fuppofe  it  alluded  to  a  grant  of  wreck  of  the  fea 
bellowed  on  him  by  Edward  the  Firft,  extending  as  far  as  he  could  reach  with  his  lance  when 
mounted  on  his  horfe.  But  the  popular  folution  is  the  following  Legend,  which  has,  by  a 
worthy  Friend  of  mine,  been  thus  hitched  into  doggerel  rhyme.  It  would  be  paying  the 
Header  but  a  bad  compliment  to  attempt  ferioufly  to  examine  the  credibility  of  the  ftory. 


Of  monuments  that  here  they  mew 
Within  the  church,  we  drew  but  two: 
One  an  Embaffador  of  Spain's ; 
T'other  Lord  Shurland's  dult  contains.; 
Of  whom  a  ftory  ftrange  they  tell, 
And  feemingly  believe  it  well. 

The  Lord  of  Shurland  on  a  day, 
Happ'ning  to  take  a  ride  this  way, 
About  a  corpfe  obferv'd  a  crowd, 
Againft  their  Prieft  complaining  loud, 
That  he  would  not  the  fervice  fay, 
Till  Somebody  his  fees  fliould  pay. 
On  this  his  Lordlhip  too  did  rave, 
And  threw  the  Prieft  into  the  grave  ; 
**  Make  hafte  and  fill  it  up,  (faid  he) 
"  We'll  bury  both  without  a. fee." 
But  when  he  cooJer  grew,  and  thought 
To  what  a  fcrape  himfelf  had  brought, 
Away  he  ^illop'd  to  the  Bay, 
Where  at  that  time  a  frigate  lay, 
With  Queen  Elizabeth  on  board, 
When  (itrange  totell !)  this  hairbrain'd  Lord 
On  horfeb^ck  fwam  to  the  (hip's  fide, 
There  told  his  tale,  and  pardon  cry'd. 
The  grant  with  many  thanks  he  takes, 
And  fwimming  Hill  to  land  he  makes ; 
But  on  his  riding  up  the  beach, 
iHe  an  old  woman  meets  (a  witch)  : 


'*  This  horfe  which  now  your  life  doth  fave, 
«'  (Says  flie)  will  bring  you  to  the  grave." 

You'll  prove  a  liar,  (fays  my  Lord) 
"  You  ugly  Hag."    Then  with  his  fvvord, 
Acting  a  moft  ungrateful  part, 
The  generous  beaft  ftabb'd  to  the  heart. 
It  happened,  afier  many  a  day, 
That  with  fome  friends  he  ftroll'd  that  way  j 
And  this  ftrange  ftory  as  they  walk, 
Became  the  fubjeft  of  their  talk  ; 
When  on  the  bank  by  the  fea-fide, 
*c  Yonder  the  carcafe  lies,"  he  cried. 
As  'twas  net  far,  he  led  them  to't, 
And  kick'd  the  fkull  up  with  his  foot, 
When  a  lharp  bone  piere'd  thro'  his  Ihoe, 
And  wounded  grievoufly  his  toe, 
Which  mortified  :  fo  he  was  kill'd, 
And  the  Hag's  prophecy  fulfili'd. 
See  there  his  crofs-legg'd  figure  laid, 
And  near  his  feet  the  horfe's  head. 

The  tomb  is  of  too  old  a  fafhion 
To  tally  well  with  this  narration  : 
But  of  the  tale  we  would  not  doubt, 
Nor  put  our  Cicerone  out. 
'Tis  a  good  moral  hint  at  leaft, 
That  Gratitude's  due  to  a  Beaft, 


This  drawing  v/ac  made  Anno  1759. 


THE  MOTE,  OR,  MOTE's  BULWARK,  DOVER,  KENT, 

This  fort  was  built  by  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  about  the  year  1539. 

It  ftands  on  the  beach,  clofe  under  the  cliff,  and  beneath  the  fouthern  end  of 
the  weft  wall  of  the  caftle.  It  was  formerly  called  the  Mote  Bulwarke,  as  appears 
by  a  note  in  Peck's  Defiderata  Curiofa,  under  the  head  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Annual  Expence,  civil  and  military  ;  wherein  one  Thomas  Parker  is  ftiled  Captain 
of  the  Mote  Bulwarke,  1584.  From  whence  it  took  this  name,  unlefs  from  its 
fmallnefs,  is  difficult  to  conceive ;  particularly  as  there  is  not  the  leaft  trace  of  any 
moat  or  ditch  about  it.  Kilburn,  whofe  Survey  was  printed  in  the  year  1659, 
calls  it  Mote's  Bulwarke.  If  this  is  its  proper  appellation,  it  may  have  taken  it  from 
the  name  of  the  architect  who  built  it,  or  from  that  of  the  firft  captain  by  whom 
it  was  commanded. 


THE   MOTE,    OR    MOTE's  BULWARK. 

Although  it  is  dependant  on  the  cattle,  it  has  its  peculiar  officers ;  thefe  arc 
a  captain,  lieutenant,  and  matter-gunner.  It  confitts  of  a  gate,  having  rooms 
over  and  on  both  fides  of  it,  a  houfe  for  the  gunner,  and  a  circular  ftone  battery, 
to  which  there  is  a  defcent  by  a  flight  of  tteps.  The  entrance  is  on  the  eaft  fide, 
by  a  gradual  afcent  formed  out  of  the  chalk.  A  gunner,  who  formerly  refided 
here,  with  great  induttry  embellifhed  the  fides  of  the  cliff  with  feveral  parterres 
of  flowers,  which  had  a  very  pleafing  effect :  indeed,  both  the  forms  and  fituation 
of  thefe  buildings  confpire  to  render  the  view  extremely  pi&urefque  and  ro- 
mantick. 

This  profpe£t  was  taken  in  the  year  1762. 


T  HE  OLD  CHURCH  IN  DOVER  CASTLE,   K E  NT. 


This  Church  ftands  within  the  Caftle,  on  an  eminence,  furrounded  by  a  circular  work.  The  Monkifh 
writers  pretend  it  was  built  by  King  Lucius  ;  who,  as  they  report,  reigned  in  Kent  and  SufTex.  Darrel 
-fays,  the  ancient  chronicles  of  Dover  recorded,  that  it  had  been  firft  dedicated  to  Chrift,  by  St.  Phaganus, 
anno  156  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  profanation  it  afterwards  fuffered,  by  the  idolatry  of  the  Saxons,  was 
again  confecrated  by  St.  Auguftine,  who  dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  farther  adds,  that  the 
remains  of  an  altar  was  to  be  feen  in  the  tower  at  the  weft  end  of  the  church  ;  which  tower  had  been 
adorned  with  the  arms  of  King  Lucius  :  indeed,  it  is  pretty  generally  allowed  to  be  of  Roman  conftruction ; 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  fpecula,  or  watch-tower.  Of  this  opinion  was  Dr.  Stukely,  who  appears 
to  have  accurately  confidered  it ;  his  words  are  :  "  The  Church  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  was  built  in  the 
**  firft  times  of  Chriftianity,  out  of  part  of  the  Roman  ruins,  whence  there  are  large  quantities  of  Roman  ' 
M  bricks  laid  into  the  works;  the  arches  are  entirely  turned  with  them  ;  the  corners,  and  many  parts, 
**  both  within  and  without,  are  built  therewith  ;  and  the  remainder  is  of  ftone,  originally  cut  by  the 
«*  Romans  ;  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  and  has  a  fquare  tower  in  the  middle  :  the  ftone  windows  of  this 
**  Church  are  of  later  date  than  the  building  ;  they  have  been  put  in  long  fince.  The  defign  is  fimple, 
M  but  admirably  contrived  for  its  ufe  and  purpufe;  the  bafe  is  octagonal  without,  within  a  fquare;  but 
«  the  fides  of  the  fqu  ire  and  oflagon  are  equal  :  viz.  fifteen  Roman  feet,  which  reduces  the  w.ill  to  the 
«*  thitknefs  often  feet.  In  this  manner  it  was  carried  up  to  the  top,  which  was  much  higher  than  at 
«'  prefent ;  but  it  retires  inwards  continually  from  all  fides,  with  much  the  fame  proportion  as  an  Egyptian 

obolus.  Upon  four  of  thefe  fides  there  are  windows,  narrow;  but  handfomely  turned  with  a  femicircular 
«*  arch  of  Roman  brick,  fix  foot  high  ;  the  door  to  it  is  on  the  eaft  fide,  about  fix  foot  wide,  very 
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•C€  well  turned  over  head  with  an  arch,  made  of  a  courfe  of  Roman  brick  and  ftone  alternately,  fourteen 
**  feet  high.  All  the  ftones  of  this  work  are  of  a  narrow  fcantling  ;  and  the  manner  of  the  compofure 
"  throughout,  is  perfectly  the  fame  with  that  of  Richborough  caftle  :  there  is  firft  two  courfes  of  this 
"  brick,  which  is  level  with  the  bottom  of  thefe  windows  ;  then  feven  courfes  of  hewn  ftone,  which 
'*  mount  up  to  the  top  of  the  windows;  then  two  courfes  of  brick,  feven  of  ftone  alternately  to  the  top  ; 
cc  every  window,  by  this  means,  reaching  to  a  ftage  or  ftory  :  there  are  five  of  thefe  ftages  left ;  they  arc 

vifible  enough  to  a  difcerning  eye,  though  fome  be  flopped  up,  others  covered  over,  others  have  modern 
**  church-like  windows  of  ftone  put  in.  I  fuppofe  the  infide  was  entirely  filled  up  with  a  ftair-cafe  ;  the 
"  height  of  what  is  left  is  forty  foot :  I  believe  there  was  twenty  foot  more  originally  ;  and  the  whole 
<c  number  of  windows  on  a  fide,  was  eight.  This  building  was  made  ufe  of  as  a  fteeple,  and  had  a 
e'  pleafant  ring  of  bells  in  it ;  which  Sir  George  Rooke  procured  to  be  carried  away  to  Portfinouth:  fince 
"  then,  the  Office  of  the  Ordnance,  under  pretext  of  favingnefs,  have  taken  the  lead  that  covered  it,  and 
"  left  this  rare  piece  of  art  and  mafonry  to  ftruggle  with  the  lea,  air,  and  weather.    Mr.  Dagg  gave  me 

a  coin  of  Dioclefian,  found  here :  the  Erpinghams  arms  are  patched  up  againft  one  fide  of  the  pharos, 
"  being  two  bars  and  a  canton  ;  fo  that  I  fuppofe  it  was  repaired  in  Henry  the  Vth's  time,  Lord 
<c  Erpingham  being  then  Warden  of  Dover  Caftle.  I  have  heard  there  is  fuch  another  pharos  at  St. 
"  Andrew's,  in  Scotland. 

"  Many  perfons  of  rank  were  buried  in  this  Church  ;  and  here  were,  according  to  Darell,  monuments 
"  for  both  Sir  Robert  Aftiton,  who  was  Conftable  of  the  Caftle,  in  the  year  1 384,  and  his  deputy,  Richard 
"  Malmain,  wherein  they  feem  (fays  he)  ftill  to  live  and  breathe  in  their  effigies.  Of  thefe,  or  any 
"  other  monuments,  there  are  not  at  prefent  the  leaft  veftige  ;  but  there  is  ftill  remaining,  againft  one  of 
**  the  walls,  this  infeription,  relative  to  the  removal  of  the  body  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  which 
sc  points  out  nearly  the  time  when  the  Church  began  to  fall  to  decay.  This  was,  in  all  likelyhood,  after 
G<  the  burial,  and  before  the  removal  of  that  Earl. 

MEMORANDUM. 

"  In  this  place  was  buried  the  body  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Northampton,  Conftable  of  Dover  Caftle,  and 
"  Lord-warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  A.  D.  1614;  and  in  this  place  ftoo  d  likewife  a  monument  in 

memory  of  the  faid  Earl,  whofe  body  and  monument,  by  reafon  of  the  ruinous  condition  of  this 
*'  Chappel,  was  removed,  A.  D.  1696,  to  the  Chappel  of  the  Hofpital  of  Eaft  Greenwich,  in  the  County 
"  of  Kent,  of  the  foundation  of  the  faid  Earl,  at  the  charge  of  the  worftiipful  Company  of  Mercers, 
"  London,  Governors  of  the  faid  Hofpital;  and  with  theconfent  of  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and 
"  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Romney,  Lord-warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 

and  Conftable  of  Dover  Caftle." 

The  View  here  given  (which  was  drawn  anno  x  7  58  J  reprefents  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Church  and  pharos^ 
in  which  the  courfes  of  Roman  brick  are  diftinctly  marked.  It  likewife  fhews  the  Burial-ground  for  the 
garrifon  ;  and,  at  a  diftance,  over  the  center  of  the  Church,  the  Keep  or  Dungeon. 

A.  D.  1580,  on  the  fixth  of  April,  an  earthquake  was  felt  here;  which  threw  down  a  piece  of  the 
Cliff  next  the  fea,  with  part  of  the  Caftle-wall  ftanding  on  it.  This  event  ftiould  have  been  inferted 
in  the  general  account  of  the  Caftle ;  but  was,  by  an  overfight,  omitted. 
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(PLATE  I.  ) 

Osten  hanger  ftands  in  the  parifh  of  Stamford,  towards  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  county,  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
north  of  Hythe. 

Harris,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Kent,  has  the  following  curious  defcription  of  this  place.  **  Oftenhanger,  now  generally 
4<  called  Weftenlianger ;  as  Philpot  faith,  it  is  written  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  that  year,  in  the  27th  year  of  King  Henry  III. 
"  and  much  after  the  fame  manner  I  find  it  written  in  the  next  reign.  This  hath  been  anciently  a  very  eminent  feat, 
u  and,  as  fome  think,  was  once  a  parifh  by  itfelf :  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  chapel  of  St.  John  here  was  once 
**  parochial;  the  ruins  of  the  foundation  of  which  I  faw  plainly  remaining,  between  the  moat  and  the  great  barn  ;  and 
**  feveral  tomb-ftones  with  croiTes  on  them,  were  dug  up  here.  The  worthy  Juftinian  Champneys,  Efq.  the  prefent 
u  owner  of  this  manor,  tells  me,  that  by  his  writings  be  judges  this  chapel  to  have  been  formerly  a  parifh  ;  and  there  is 
•*  now  a  place  called  the  Parfonage  Fieid.  None  alfo  of  the  eminent  owners  of  this  great  houfe  have  been  buried  in 
"  Stamfoid  church  ;  and  feveral  of  them  having  been  buried  here,  is  alfo  another  argument  for  the  fame  opinion.  John 

fon  of  Nicholas  de  Crioll,  in  the  19th  year  of  King  Edward  III.  obtained  a  licence  to  found  a  chautitry  here,  which 
*  *'  he  endowed  vsith  one  mcfliiage,  45  acres  of  arable,  and  fix  acres  of  pafture  land,  lying  in  Limpne. 

"  This  famous  feat,  Philpot  faith,  did  anciently  be'ong  to  the  family  of  Auberville:  Sir  William  de  Auberville  lived 
*'  here  in  King  Richard  the  Fiift's  reign,  at  the  time  when  he  founded  the  abbey  of  Weft  Langdon.  His  fon,  Hugh  de 
**  Auberville,  was  alfo  a  good  benefactor  to  that  convent ;  and  his  fon  was  Sir  William  de  Auberville,  whofe  only  daugh- 
"  ter  carried  it  in  marriage  to  Nicholas  de  Crioll,  probably  a  great-grandibn  of  Bertram  de  Criol',  who  was  fheriff  of 
**  Kent  in  the  27th  year  of  King  Henry  III.  1  here  was  alfo  another  Bertram  de  Crioll,  who  died  pofleiTcd  ef  2  good 
"  part  of  thiseftaie  in  the  23d  year  of  King  Edwaid  I.  and  left  it  to  Joan  his  daughter,  who  carried  it  to  her  hnfband 
"  Sir  Richard  de  Rokefiey  ;  and  who,  on  her  brother  John  de  Crioll's  deceafe,  became  his  fole  heir.  This  Sir  Richard 
**  de  Rokefley,  who  was  knighted  by  King  Edward  I.  at  the  famous  liege  of  Carlaveroch  in  Scotland,  left  only  two 
u  daughters ;  Joan,  who  was  the  wife  of  Walter  de  Patefhall  ;  and  Agnes,  who  carried  this  cftate  in  marriage  to  Thomas 
*'  de  Poynings.  He  had  iflue  Nicholas Poynings,  who  was  fummoned  to  fit  in  parliament  as  a  Baron  in  the  33d year 
"  of  King  Edward  111.  Michael  Poynings  had  the  fame  honour  in  the  42d  year  of  that  King;  and  one  Lucas  de  Poy- 
"  nings  fat  the  fame  year  in  the  fame  rank.  On  the  diviliou  of  the  cftate,  Weffenhanger  ft!)  to  Michael's  (hare,  whofe 
"  fon  Thomas  fate  alfo  in- parliament  as  a  Baron  in  the  6th  year  of  King  Henry  IV.  as  alfo  did  hisgrandfon  Robert  de 
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Poynings,  who  (lied  in  the  £th  year  of  King  Edward  IV.  and  left  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  his  fon  and  heir.'  This  gia-- 
"  rlcman  lived  here,  was  a  Privy  Counfellor  to  King  !  enry  VII.  Knight  of  the  Gai  in;  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  heland 
4  and  it  was  by  his  influence  on  that  nation  that  the  famous  ftatute  pa(Tid,  whieh  was  called  Poynings  Law.  He  was 
44  likewife  at  the  ficge  of  Terwin  with  King  Henry  VIII.  and  was  made  Kuight  Banneret  for  his  good  fervices  there;. 
"  but  he  dying  in  the  12th  year  of  that  King's  reign,  without  any  lawful  ifliie,  his  ertate  efcheated  to  the  Crown  ;  how- 
"  ever,  King  Henry  VIII.  gave  this,  and  fome  other  parts  of  i',  to  his  natural  fon,  Thomas  Poyni.igs,  afterwards  mads 

Knight  of  the  Bath  at  Queen  Anne  Bolen's  Coronation  ;  and  in  the  36th  year  of  King  Henry  V  III,, he  fate  in  pariia» 
44  ment  as  Baron  Poynings  of  Weftenhanger.  About  a  year  after  this  he  died  without  iflue  ;  and  then  this  manor  returned. 
41  to  the  Crown  again,  where  it  lay  till  King  Edward  VI.  granted  it  to  John  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  afterwards 
44  Duke  of  Northumberland ;  but  on  his  attainder  in  the  1  ft  of  Queen  Mary,  it  came  again  to  the  Crown,  and  was  by  Queen 
•*  Elizabeth  granted  to  her  kinfman  Sir!  nomas  Sackville,  who  not  long  after  fold  it  to  Thomas  Smith,  Eiq.  ufually  called: 
"  Cuttomer  Smith,  who  very  much  improved  and  augmented  the  buildings  of 'the  houfe,  which  had  bon  greatly  da- 
44  maged  by  fire.  From  him  it  defcended  to  his  greai-grandfon  Philip  Smith,  Vifcount  Strangefurd,  who  refuted  here 
44  in  Philpot's  time;  but  at  length  he  fold  it  to  Finch,  from  whence  it  went  in  the  fame  way  into  tha  poffeffion  of  Jufti- 
"  nian  Champneys,  Efq.  who  hath  built  here  a  neat  fmall  houfe  out  of  the  remains-of  the  old  one  ;  and  very  auguft  and 
'«  noble  thofe  ruins  3re,  and  (hew  this  feat  to  have  been  once  a  very  large  and  magnificent  pile  of  building,,  and  which 

fome  fancy  to  have  been  alfo  of  very  great  antiquity;  for  they  will  have  it  to  have  been  erecled  by  Oefce,  fon  and 
"  fucceffor  to  Hengifl  King  of  Kent,  and  from,  him  to  have  had  the  name  of  Oefcinhanger.    But  though  this  ba-  not  very 
44  improbable  (fori  know  not  where  elfe  to  fix  the  place  of  Hengirl's  refidence  in  this  county)  yet  we.  have  nothing  in, 
**  hiftory  to  confirm  it ;  and  the  buildings  hera  have  by  no  means  the  face  of  fo  great  antiquity,  and  I.  believe  did  not  precede 
**.  the  time  of  the  Criolls  or  Aubervilles,  uulefs  you  would  think  that  by  the  tower  here  called  Rofamond's,  and  where  the 
"  tradition  is,  that  fairmiftrefs  was  kept  for  fome  time,  it  did  belong  once  to  Henry  I-J.  and  perhaps  might  be  given  by, 
44  him  to  the  Aubervilles which  conieilure  will  receive  feme  confirmation  from  what  I.  obferved  here,  as  I  was  looking 
M  carefully  over  the  venerable  ruins  of  this  place,  where  I  ma  with  feveral  pieces  of  excellent  carved  worlc  in  ftoi;e  ; 
«*  for  I  found  the  left  hand  of  a  ftattte  well  carved  iirftaue,  with  the  end  of  a  fcepter  grafped -in  it»    3  his  I  fancied  then, 
"  to  have  been  part  of  the  figure  of  King  Henry  II.   becaufe  I  remembered,  that  in  Sanclfonfs  Genealogical  Hitiory  of 
**  our  Kings,  there  was  a  feal  of  that  Prince,  with  his  fcepter  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  ball  or  mound  in  his  rioht*  a. 
41  pofition  fo  unufual,.  that  one  would .almoft.  conclude  from  it,,  that  King  Henry  II.  was  left-handed.    This  houfe  was 
**  once  moted  all  round,  and  had  a  draw-bridge,  a  gate-houfe  and  portal,,  whofe  arch  was  Iargs  and  flrong,  with  a  por- 
41  c'ufe  or  portcullis,  and  the  walls  all  embattled  and  fortified  with  . nine  towers  ;  one  of  which,  with  the  gallery  or  garret 
44  adjoining  to  it  was  called,  as  is  abovementioned,  Fair  Rofamond's  Tower,  and  it  was  thought  fhe  was  kept  here  for 
44  fome  time  before  fhe  wis  removed  to  Woodllock.    The  room  they  call  herprifon,  was  the.  long  garret,  of  160  fee: 
44  in  length,  which  they  call  her  gallery.    Within  the  great  gate  was  a  court  of  1  30  foot  fquare,  in  the  middle  of  which 
44  was  oixe  a  fountain.    Over  the  door  by  which  you  entered  the  houfe  was  a  (lone  figure  of  St.  George  on  horfeback,, 
*'  and  under  that  were  four  coats  of  arms;  the  Royal  one  ;  another*  a  key  and  crown,  held  by  two  angels  ;  and  the 
44  other  tw6  defaced.    On  the  right  hand  was  a  pair,  of  free-ftoje  flairs  8  foot  wide,  and  of  20  (reps ;  this  led  into  a 
chapel  of  33  foot  long  and  |  7  foot  wide  :  this  was  not  the  church  or  chapel  of  St.  John   but  one  of  a  much  later  date, 

being  erected  there  by  Sir  Edward  Poynii.gr,  Knight  of  the  Garter,,  and  Comptroller  of  the  King's  Houfhold,  in  the 
"  1 2th  year  of  King  Henry  VIII.  This  appears  by  a  French  infeription  ou  two  Hones,,  which  now  lye  in  Mr.  Smith's. 
**  parlour,  in  this  pavifb,  and  which,  among  other  things,,  were  brought  out  of  the  ruins  of  Weftenhanger.  At  each  corner. 
44  of  the  window  of  this  chape),  was  carved  curioufiy  well  in  (tone,  a  canopy.  There  were  alfo  pedeftals  for  (tables':, 
44  and  over  the  the  window  Hood  a  (lone  flatue  of  St.  Anthony,,  with  his  pig  at  his  feet,  which  had  a  bell  hung  in  one  of 
44  its  ears.  At  the  weft  end  of  the  chapel  were  ftatnes  of  Sr.,C  hriflopher,  and  King  Htiotl.  1  he  hall  was  50  foot  long  an<l 
»*  32  foot  wide,  and  a  mufick  gallery  in  it  at  one  end,  and  cloifters  which  led  from  the  other  end  to  the  chapel,  parlour, 
44  &c.  1  heie  were  then  in  the  houfe  126100ms,  and  a  report  was,  that  there  were  365  windows.  In  the  year  1 70 1, 
for  '..he  lucre  of  1000I.  which  was  given  for  the  materials  then  (landing  in  this  houfe,  three  quarters  of  it  were  pulled 

down  :  and  the  account  above  is  the  condition  it  was  in  when  that  was  begun. 

44  Philpot  mentions  another  part  of  this  elhte  of  Weftenhanger,  which  coming  to  Nicholas  de  Criol!  by  the  heir 
*'  of  Auberville,  afterwards  went  thus  :  John,  fon  of  this  gentleman,  (who,  by  the  bye,  in  the  19th  year  of  King  Edward 
41  Ilk  had  a  licence  to  build  and  embattle  at  YVeftenhanger,  and  to  found  the  chauu  ry  above-mentioned,  in  St.  John's 
«'  chapel)  left  it  to  his  fon,  Sir  Nicholas,  At  Criol!,  who  died  feized  of  it  in  the  3d  year  of  King  Richard  III.;. 
"  from  him  it  defcended  to  Sir  Thomas  Crioll  or  Keriell,  as  they  began  now  to  be  called;  and  he  was  killed  in  the 
41  fecond  battle  of  St.  Albans,  in  the  30th  year  of  King  Henry  VI.  He  left  no  fon,  bu.  by  one  of  his  daughters 
"  and  coheirs  it  went  in  marriage  to  Thomas  Fogg,  El'quire  ;  who,  about  the  end  of  King  Edward  IV.  fold 
41  it  to  his  elder  brother,  Sir  John  Fogg,  of  Repton  ;  and  he,  about  the  beginning  of  King  Henry  VJ]I.  parted  with 
««  u  the  fame  way  to  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  above-mentioned. 

T!*is  View,  wherein  is  fhewn  Rofamond's  Tower,  was  drawn  Anno  1773. 
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PLATE  II. 

This  view  mews  the  great  entrance  on  the  north-weft  fide,  as  viewed  from  the 
inner  court.  It  feems  to  have  been  very  noble,  and  was  vaulted  over  by  arches 
fpringing  from  fix  polygonal  pilafters,  at  prefent  only  about  fix  feet  high  ;  but  as 
the  ground  hereabouts  has  been  much  raifed,  undoubtedly  great  part  of  the 
height  of  this  entrance  is  buried. 

Little  can  be  added  to  the  account  of  this  houfe  quoted  from  Harris,  in  the  for- 
mer Plate,  except  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  Leland 
wrote  his  Itineiary.  His  words  are  :  "  Coftinghaungre  was  Creal's-  lordfhip,  of  fum 
"  now  corrupteley  caullid  Weftenanger.  Poyninges  a-late  held  it  j  the  King  hath 
N  it  now."  That  King,  in  the  3 2d  year  of  his  reign,  granted  to  Sir  Thomas 
Cheyney,  Knight,  Treafurer  of  his  houfhold,  and  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
the  office  of  conftable  of  the  caftle  of  Saltwood,  and  keeper  of  his  capital  mef- 
fuage,  or  manfion,  at  Weftenhanger,  and  of  the  orchards  and  gardens  to  the  fame 
belonging,  and  keeper  of  his  parks  there3  and  of  thofe  of,Weftenhanger.-  Wages 
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as  Conftable  of  Saltwood,  9I.  2s.  6d.  j  Keeper  of  Weftenhanger  houfe,  fixpencc 
per  diem ;  and  Keeper  of  the  parks,  four  pence  per  diem. 

Strype,  in  his  Annals,  vol.11,  page  314,  mentions  "  Queen  Elizabeth  at  her  own 
'*  houfe  at  Weftenhanger."  By  Harris's  account,  it  was  fome  time  in  the  Crown  dur- 
ing her  reign  ;  but  is  not  mentioned  amongft  her  houfes,  in  the  lift  of  them  pub- 
limed  in  Peck's  Defiderata  Curiofa.  It  at  prefent  belongs  to  — —  Champneys, 
Efq.  a  defcendant  of  Juftinian  Champneys,  and  is  lett  for  a  farm-houfe. 

Here,  in  the  laft  Civil  War,  divers  prifoners  were  a  while  confined  by  the  Parlia- 
tary  General,  after  the  defeat  of  thofe  of  the  King's  party  at  Maidftone,  June  ift, 
j  648  ;  and  among  them  Sir  William  Brockman,  who  was  very  active  in  the  royal 
caufe.  This  anecdote,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  hiftories  of  thofe  times,  wa* 
communicated  by  a  Gentleman  of  that  family. 

This  View  was  drawn  Anno  17730 


THE  CHAPEL  OF  ST.  PANCRACE,  IN  ST  AUGUSTINE'*  MONASTERY,  CANTERBURY 


The  Ruins  of  this  little  Oratory  ftand  near  the  fouth-eafternmoft  part  of  the  Abbey-Clofe.  It 
is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  of  great  antiquity ;  but  this  opinion  is  controverted  by  Somner,  who  gives 
very  good  reafons  for  his  doubts. 

M  The  next  thing  (fays  he)  is  the  Chappel  of  St.  Pancrace,  built  (as  the  private  Chroniclers  make 
*'  report)  before  Auguftine  came,  and  ufed  by  the  King,  before  his  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  for  the 
"  place  of  his  Idol-worfhip ;  but  after  it,  the  firft  that  Auguftine,  after  he  had  purged  it  from  the 
"  worftiip  of  the  falfe,  confecrated  to  the  fervice  of  the  true  God,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Pancrace  :  where- 
"  with  the  Devil,  all-enraged,  and  not  brooking  his  ejection  from  the  place  he  had  fo  long  enjoyed  ;  the 
"  firft  time  that  Auguftine  celebrates  mafs  there,  furioufly  aflaults  the  Chappel  to  overturn  it :  but  having 
"  more  of  will  than  power  to  actuate  his  intended  mifchief,  all  he  could  do,  was  to  leave  the  enfigns  of 
**  his  malice,  the  print  of  his  talons  [fuch  as  I  have  elfewhere  feen  by  ivy  growing  and  eating  into  old 
"  walls,  even  of  ftonej  on  the  fouth  porch  of  the  wall  of  the  Chappel,  where  they  are  vifible  to  this 
*'  day.  Thus  Thorn  tells  the  tale ;  and  no  better  than  a  tale  I  can  conceive  it  to  be.  I  will  grant 
"  that  a  Chappel  of  that  name,  of  no  fmall  antiquity,  there  was  fome  time  (landing,  where  a  good  part 
"  of  her  ruins  are  yet  left,  built  almoft  wholly  of  Britifti  or  Roman  brick  (infallible  remains  of 
*'  Antiquity)  :  That  on  the  walls,  outfide  of  the  fouth  porch,  fuch  tokens  as  the  Hiftorian  will 
"  have  it  to  be  the  marks  of  the  Beaft,  are  vifible  enough  :  That  of  latter  time  this  ftory  became 
*'  vulgarly  received.    (Hamond  Beale,  to  inftance  in  one  for  many,  anno  1492,  gives  by  his  will  to  the 
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"  reparation  of  St.  Pancrace  his  Chapel  within  the  precinct:  of  St.  Auguftine's  Church-yard,  and  of 

*'  the  Chapel  where  St.  Auguftine  firft  celebrated  mafs  in  England,  annexed  to  the  former  3I.  6s.  8d.) 

tJ  But  that  either  this  was  the  place  where  St.  Auguftine  firft  faid  mafs  in  England  (Sr.  Martin's  was  it, 

"  as  Bede  will  tell  you),  or  that  the  ftory  is  further  true  than  I  have  granted,  I  cannot  believe. 

"  To  give  you  my  reafons,  confult  venerable  Bcde's  Preface  to  his  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  and  you 
**  fhall  find,  he  there  acknovvkdgeth  his  intelligence  for  thefe  parts  received  chiefly  from  Albinus,  the 
*<  then  Abbot  of  St.  Auguftine's,  who  with  diligence  inftructed  him  in  all  things  that,  either  by 
"  written  record  or  tradition  of  his  Elders,  had  come  unto  his  knowledge  any  ways  memorable. 
"  But  take  his  own  words.  He  fays,  "  The  moft  reverend  Abbot  Albinus,  a  man  /killed  in  all  kind  of 
"  learning,  became,  above  all  others,  my  chief  helper  in  this  work  :  who  being  inftiLUted  in  the  Church 
"  of  Canterbury  by  the  venerable  and  moft  learned  men,  Archbiftiop  Theodore,  of  blefied  memory,  and 
"  Hadrian  the  Abbot,  had  diligently  come  to  the  knowledge  of  all  things  which  were  done  by  the 
"  difciples  of  the  blefied  Pope  Gregory,  both  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury  itfelf,  and  in  the  bordering 
"  countries  alfo,  either  from  the  monuments  of  learning,  or  from  the  report  of  the  aged,  and  tranfmitted 

to  me,  concerning  thefe  matters,  whatfoever  feemed  worth  to  be  recorded,  by  Nothelmus,  a  religious 
**  Prieft  of  the  Church  of  London,  either  by  writing,  or  by  word  of  mouth."  Thus  Bede.  Add 
'■  hereunto,  That  this  was  a  matter  fo  remarkable,  an  occurrence  fo  much  in  itfelf,  but  in  refpecl:  of 
<c  the  circumftances  of  time  and  place  much  more  memorable  :  of  time ;  it  happening  fo  in  the 
*c  very  infancy  of  the  Englifn  Saxon  Chriftian  Church  :  of  place  ;  being  fuch  as  from  an  idol-temple 
«*  was  become,  and  that  newly,  a  Chriftian  Oratory  :  that,  than  it,  there  is  not  a  thing  more  worthy 
"  to  be  kept  in  memory,  in  the  whole  ftory  of  times  ;  and  therefore  could  not  have  efcaped  the  one,  the 
"  Intelligencer  (Elbine's)  knowledge  ;  nor  confequently  the  other,  the  Hiftorian  (Bede's)  pen.  But  for 
*'  all  this,  look  and  you  fhall  find,  that  Bede  is  fo  far  from  making  mention  of  it,  that  he  remembers  not 
"  fo  much  as  the  Chapel.  This  is  much.  But  let  me  add  yet  further:  The  following  Chronologers, 
*'  for  the  moft  part  Monks,  all  pafs  it  over  in  deep  filence.  Could  Fame  have  been  (think  you)  fo 
"  uuggim5  or  f°  confined,  that  fo  famous  a  matter  as  this  fhould  fall  from  no  Author's  pen,  till  (in 
"  comparifon)  but  yefterday,  till  Spot's  and  Thorn's  days  ?  The  cafe  fo  ftanding,  let  him  believe  it 
*'  that  can  give  credit  to  it  for  me;  and  fo  I  leave  it." 

If  thefe  rer.fons  are  not  deemed  fufficient,  to  them  may  be  added,  that  the  fhape  of  the  eaft  window 
of  the  prefent  Chapel  is  pointed  5  a  circumftance  alone  fufficient  to  invalidate  its  pretenfions  to  very 
remote  antiquity. 

Mr.  Batteley,  in  his  Additions  to  Somner,  fays,  from  Thorn  and  other  Authorities,  That  this 
Chapel  was  built  by  King  Eadbald  in  honour  of  the  Blefied  Virgin ;  and  that  St.  Dunftan  was  wont,  at 
midnight,  to  vifit  this  Church  and  Chapel,  and  to  fpend  much  time  at  his  devotions  therein  ;  but  that 
the  enlargements  of  the  fabric  of  the  Church  of  this  Monaftery  did,  in  procefs  of  time,  quite  fwallow 
up  this  Chapel. 


This  View,  which  reprefents  the  South  Afpeft,  was  drawn  Anno  1755. — The  Traces  of  the  Devil's  Claws  appear 
on  the  Eali  Side  of  the  fmall  fquare  Building,  fennerly  the  Porch  of  the  Chapel. 
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PLATE  I. 

This  venerable  and  majeftic  Ruin  ftands  upon  an  eminence,  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  river  Medway,  a  fmal!  diftance  S.  of,  and  »6ot« 
the  bridge,  on  or  near  which  fpot,  it  is  faid,  flood  a  caftle  built  by  the  Romans.  Kilburne,  in  his  Survey  of  Kent,  has  the  following 
account  of  its  origin  :  "  J.  Caefar  commanded  it  to  be  built  (according  to  the  Roman  order)  to  awe  the  Britons,  and  the  fame  was  called 
the  Caftle  of  Medway  ;  but  time  and  tempefts  bringing  the  fame  entirely  to  decay,  Oefc,  or  Ufke,  King  of  Kent,  about  the  year  490, 
caufed  Hroff,  one  of  his  chief  counfellors,  and  lord  of  this  place,  to  build  a  new  caftle  upon  the  old  foundation,  and  hereupon  it  too!; 
the  name  of  Hroffes  Caftle."  As  to  the  firft  part  of  this  piece  of  hiftory,  which  affigns  the  building  of  the  caftle  to  J.  Casfar,  probabi- 
lities are  extremely  ftrong  againft  it,  both  on  account  of  the  fliort  ftay  he  made  in  this  ifland,  and  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  in  which, 
during  that  time,  he  was  involved  ;  but  that  the  Britons  might  erect  a  fortrefs  here  after  his  feceffion  feems  very  likely,  as  by  its  fituation 
it  commanded  the  paffage  over  the  Medway  ;  of  the  importance  of  which  they  mutt,  at  that  time,  have  been  well  convinced  :  the  fame 
reafons  make  it  probable,  that  it  was  repaired,  and  perhaps  improved,  by  the  Roman  legions,  who,  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  arrived 
here  under  the  command  of  A,  Plautius.  That  this  was  a  Roman  ftation  feems  indubitable,  not  only  from  the  number  of  Roman 
bricks,  coins,  lachrymatories,  and  other  vefTels,  found  in  and  near  the  caftle,  the  courfe  of  the  Roman  way  which  led  crofs  the  river 
near  this  place,  but  likewife  from  the  teftimony  of  Antoninus  in  his  Itinerary.  It  is  alfo  poffible,  that  this  caftle,  falling  to  ruin,  might 
have  been  rebuilt  by  Ufke,  king  of  Kent,  as  is  above  related  by  Kilburne  ;  fince  in  the  year  765,  a  caftle  is  mentioned  here,  in  the  grant 
of  certain  lands  given  by  king  Egbert  to  the  church  of  Rochefter,  which  are  defcribed  as  lying  within  the  walls  of  the  caftle  of  Rocheftcr  ; 
and  in  855,  Ethelwulf,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  gave  a  houfe  and  lands  to  one  Dunne,  (his  minifter)  the  fituation  of  which  is  faid  to  be 
"  meridie  caftelli  Hrobi,"  fuppofed  to  fignify  to  the  fouth  of  the  caftle  of  Rochefter.  To  thefe  it  has  been  indeed  objected,  that  the 
whole  city  is  by  K.  Offa  called  a  caftle  ;  for  in  his  grant  to  Bifhop  Waremund,  he  ftiles  him  "  Epifcopum  caftelli  quod  nominatur 
Hroffeceafter  ;"  and  again,  that  the  extent  of  land  mentioned  by  K.  Egbert,  viz.  "  Unum  viculum  cum  duobus  jugeribus  et  intra  mocnia 
caftelli,"  muft  fignify  the  whole  city,  and  not  any  fort  or  caftle  in  the  city  j  likewife,  that  in  the  accounts  of  fieges  before  the  Conqueft, 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  caftlj,  though  in  like  cafes,  after  that  event,  it  is  always  particularly  fpoken  of. 

The  anfwers  to  thefe  objections  are,  that  the  title  of  Bifhop  of  Rochefter  caftle,  given  to  Waremund,  might  perhaps  be  done  as  a  de- 
claratory acknowledgment  of  his  authority  over  it,  from  which,  as  a  royal  fortrefs,  it  might  claim  exemption;  or  elfe  it  might  have  been 
given  to  fome  former  Bifhop  as  a  place  of  fecurity,  to  which  he  could  retire  in  cafe  of  an  invafion  ;  but  being  afterwards  withheld 
from  the  fee,  this  was  perhaps  a  formal  and  folemn  acknowledgment  of  the  epifcopal  right.  With  refptct  to  the  argument  drawn  from 
the  extent  and  fituation  of  the  land  mentioned  in  K.  Egbert's  charter,  the  former,  namely,  one  little  ftreet,  and  two  acres,  is  nearly  the 
quantity  of  land  enclofed  within  the  prefent  walls,  and  perhaps  the  former  fortifications  might  have  been  more  extcnfive  ;  and  in  all  the 
antient  writings  and  charters  relating  to  the  church  of  Rochefter  in  Reg.  Roff.  the  wall  of  the  city  is  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  the 
caftle  ;  the  former  is  expreffed  by  the  word  Murus,  and  the  latter  generally  by  Moenia.  Now  the  land  in  qucftion  is  faid  to  be  intra 
Moenia;  and  befides,  in  the  grant  of  Ethelwulf,  before-mentioned,  the  houfe  and  lands  are  faid  to  be  fouthward  of  the  caftle  ;  and  there 
is  alfo  mention  of  two  acres  of  meadow  land,  and  a  right  of  common  in  the  marfhes,  probably  thofe  by  the  river  fide  ;  all  which  agree* 
with  the  fituation  of  the  prefent  caftle.  Although  thefe  reafons  do  not  feem  quite  condulive,  yet  the  general  determination  is  for  the 
antient  exiftence  of  the  caftle  ;  and  of  this  opinion  is  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Hift.  of  Rochefter,  lately  publifhed,  who  fays,  "  On 
"  fumming  up  thefe  particulars,  I  muft  conclude,  there  was  a  fortification  called  a  caftle  within  the  city  on  this  fpot,  before  the  Conqueft, 
"  altho'  much  lefs  ftrong  and  refpeitable  than  the  prefent  caftle  has  been."— Bede  mentions  this  caftle,  which  he  flilcs  Caftellum  Can- 
tuario  um  ;  and  in  the  year  8?4,  it  fuftained  a  fharp  fiege  by  Hafting,  the  Dane,  who,  according  to  their  method  of  attack,  eft  upon 
the  fouth  die  of  it,  that  high  jfccttnt  sow  called  Eully-l.ill,    In  ihit  ti£e  the  uftli  fu£«nd confidciably,  acd  aftcrwarct  laj  a  losfctifB* 
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dcfolate  and  neglefted,  till,  as  Kilburne  fays,  (though  he  gives  no  authority  for  his  affertion)  it  was  rebuilt  byWilliam'the  Conqueror,  who 
garrifoned  it  with  5:0  foldiers.  The  prefent  remains  of  this  caftle,  indeed,  confirm  this  pofition,  being  evidently  of  Norman  conftruction  ; 
the  form  of  the  great  tower  or  keep,  commonly  called  Gundulph's  Tower,  being  extremely  fimilar  to  that  of  Dover,  as  well  as  to  the 
White  Tower  in  London,  and  indeed  to  the  keeps  of  many  other  caftles  built  about  the  time  of  the  Conqueft.  It  is  probable  this  was  chiefly 
the  work  of  Odo,  Bifhop  of  Beyeux,  in  Normandy,  baftard  brother  to  the  Conqueror,  chief  jufticiary  of  England,  and  earl  of  Kent,  who 
is  faid  to  h?ve  refided  in  this  city.  The  known  turbulcncy  of  his  temper  makes  it  likely  he  fhould  defire  to  have  a  place  of  ftrength  in  his 
cuftody. 

About  this  time  it  appears,  an  exchange  of  lands  paffed  between  the  King  and  the  Bifhop  of  Rochefter,  wherein  the  latter  had  lands 
given  him  at  Aylsford,  in  lieu  of  a  piece  of  ground  in  Rochefter,  for  the  King  to  build  a  caftle  on.  "  I  am  inclined  to  think,  fays  the 
author  of  the  Hiftory  of  Rochefter,  that  this  piece  of  ground  was  the  two  acres  within  the  caftle  before-mentioned,  given  to  the  church 
of  Rochefter  by  Egbert,  king  of  Kent  ;  and  now  again  put  into  the  king's  hands,  that  he  might  rebuild  and  ftrengthen  the  fortifications. 
This  exchange  gave  rife  to  the  prevailing  notion,  that  Rochefter  caftle  flood  in  Aylsford  parifh." 

This  caftle  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  in  the  cuflody  of  the  before-named  Bifhop  Odo,  having  been  reftored  to 
him  by  that  king  among  his  other  honours  and  eftates,  which  he  had  forfeited  by  his  behaviour  in  the  former  reign,  and  for  which  he  had 
been  confined  in  the  caftle  of  Rouen,  in  Normandy  :  but  no  ties  either  of  blood  or  gratitude  could  bind  this  rebellious  prieft  ;  for  fhortly 
after,  viz.  in  the  fecond  year,  he  appeared  in  arms  for  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  elder  brother  to  Rufus,.  drew  over  to  his  party  many  of 
the  nobility  of  England,  and  fortified  againft  his  king  and  benefactor  the  very  caftle  with  which  he  had  intruded  him.  Rufus  immediate'y 
fet  about  raifing  an  army  to  chaftife  him  ;  but  finding  recruits  to  come  in  but  flowly,  he  iffued  out  a  proclamation,  fignifying,  "  That 
whofoever  would  not  be  reputed  a  Niding,  fhould  repair  to  the  fiege  of  Rochefter."  What  was  the  meaning  of  this  term,  has  not  reached 
thefedays  :  undoubtedly  it  was  a  word  of  high  reproach  ;  fince  to  avoid  that  appellation,  foldiers  flocked  to  his  ftandard  from  every  quarter, 
with  whofe  affiflance  he  foon  reduced  the  town,  and  clofely,  though  without  much  effect,  befieged  the  caftle,  which  was  defended  fix 
weeks,  and  probably  would  have  held  out  much  longer,  but  for  a  contagious  diftemper  which  broke  o_ut  amongft  the  garrifon,  whereupon 
they  offered  to  capitulate.  At  firft  the  king,  juftly  exafperated  with  the  ingratitude  of  their  leader,  would  liften  to  no  terms ;  but  at  length, 
hy  the  mediation  of  his  nobles,  he  permitted  them  to  march  out  with  their  horfes  and  arms,  and  to  d'part  the  kingdom  without 
forfeiting  their  eftates.  Odo  was  for  a  while  confined  in  Tunbridge  Caftle,  but  on  condition  of  his  quitting  the  kingdom,  was  afterwards 
fet  at  liberty.  . 

In  this  fiege  the  caftle  received  confiderable  damage,  which  the  king  obliged  Bifhop  Gundulph,  who  was  then  famous  for  his  fkill  in 
architecture,  to  repair;  refuling  to  confirm  a  grant  for  the  manor  of  Hadenham,  in  Buckinghamftiire,  given  to  the  fee  of  Rochefter  by 
Archbiihnp  Lanfranc,  URiels  Gundulph  would  expend  60/.  in  repairing  the  injuries  fuftained  by  this  fiege,  and  in  other  neceflary  addi- 
tions :  this  perhaps  was  meant  as  a  fine  for  the  part  the  Bifhop  mi^ht  have  taken  in  the  late  infurrection  ;  as  it  appears  even  this 
condition  was  obtained  by  the  friendly  interpofition  of  Robert  Fitz  Hamon,  and  Henry  Earl  of  Warwick.  Gundulph,  therefore,  in  obe- 
dience to  this  ag'eement,  greatly  repaired  the  walls,  and  began  the  building  of  the  keep,  or  great  fquare  tower,  which  flill  bears  his  name. 
It  is  difputed  whether  he  lived  to  finif/i  it.  Indeed  the  arguments,  though  on  neither  fide  very  convincing,  feem  rather  ftronger  for  his 
not  compleating  it,  than  thofe  brought  to  fupport  the  contrary  opinion. 

Th  e  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  Rochefter  ufes  the  following  reafons  to  prove  it  was  not  finifhed  by  Gundulph  :  "  I  cannot,  however,  (fays 
he)  think  that  Gundulph  finifhed  this  ftupendous  work,  but  am  rather  of  opinion,  that  it  was  the  labour  of  many  years ;  for  in  the 
year  1 126,  king  Henry  I.  by  advice  of  his  council  granted  to  William  Corby"],  then  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  to  his  fuccefiors,  the 
cuftody  of  _this  caftle,  and  the  office  of  Caftellan  annexed  to  it,  with  free  liberty  to  build  a  tower  in  it  for  himfelf,  that  is,  fays  Philpot, 
another  tower  correfpondent  to  Gundulph's;  but  I  imagine  this  to  be  the  fame  tower,  it  being  too  large  a  work  to  be  compleated  fo  foon 
as  thefe  accounts  feem  to  intimate.  The  afFair  of  Odo  was  in  the  year  1089.  Gundulph  might  have  finifhed  the  repairs  of  the  caftle, 
and  have  made  fome  progrefs  in  building  his  tower  about  the  year  1092,  by  which  time  it  is  probable  he  had  expended  the  greateft  part  of 
the  fiipulated  fum,  and  could  not  proceed  in  his  intended  project  of  the  tower  without  a  grant  of  money  from  the  Crown  ;  but  it  does  not 

appear  that  any  fuch  aid  was  given  him.  It  deferves  alfo  to  be  remarked,  that  Henry  II.  in  a  charter  without  date,  fays,  "  I  will 

that  the  monks  of  Rochefter,  and  their  men,  be  freed  from  all  the  work  of  the  caftle,  et  expeditione  Archi  fue  conftructione  ;"  by 
which  it  is  evident,  that  the  tower  was  then  building.  The  firft  year  of  Henry  II.  was  twenty  eight  years  after  the  grant  made  to  the 
Archbifhop,  with  liberty  to  build  a  tower,  that  being  in  1126."  Vide  Regift.  Roff.  p,  4;.  Befides  thefe,  he  likewife  urges,  that  as  thi« 
was  a  military  building,  and  a  kind  of  fine  fet  upon  the  Bifhop,  it  was  not  likely  he  would  be  over-hearty  in  the  work;  neither  was  the 
fum  prefcribed  him  to  expend,  by  any  ways  fufficient  for  fuch  an  edifice  :  moreover,  he  hid  then  on  his  hands  a  very  expenfive  undertaking, 
being  no  lefs  than  the  rebuilding  of  his  church  and  monaftery,  which  alone  would  call  fcr  all  his  pecuniary  abilities,  particularly  as  his 
income  was  sot  great,  and  even  for  part  of  it  he  was  then  engaged  at  law.  On  the  other  hand,  the  firft  of  thefe  arguments,  however, 
feems  to  prove  but  little.  Permifiion  might  be  given  to  Archbifhop  Corbyd  to  erect  another  tower  fimilar  to  that  built  by  Gundulph, 
and  yet  might  have  never  been  put  in  execution  by  him.  Neither  is  the  reafon  which  has  induced  this  author  to  confider  it  as  the  fame 
tower,  at  all  apparent  j  but  the  chief  argument  brought  in  favour  of  its  having  been  finifhed  in  Gundulph's  life-time,  is  deduced  from  the 
fimilarity  of  fome  of  the  ornaments  on  the  caftle  to  thofe  of  the  cathedral.  To  which  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  even  fuppofing  the 
Bifliop  did  not  live  to  compleat  it,  it  might  be  finifhed  from  his  original  plan,  which  is  the  more  likely,  confidering  his  reputation  for 
lkill  in  architecture  ;  and  this  will  fufficiently  account  for  a  famenefs  in  the  ornaments  and  ftile  of  building. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  I.  this  caflle,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  was  put  into  the  cuftody  of  the  Archbifhops  of  Can'erbury  by  that 
king:  but  they  did  not  long  hold  it  ;  for  in  the  fucceeding  reign,  about  the  year  1163,  Thomas  Becket,  amongft  other  complaints  he  made 
againft  Henry  II.  accufed  him  of  having  unjuftly  deprived  him  of  the  caftle  of  Rochefter,  heretofore  annexed  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury. 

In  the  dilutes  between  king  John  and  his  Barons,  anno  1215,  on  the  fubject  of  Magna  Charta,  this  caftle  was  feized  by  the  latter, 
and  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  William  deAlbinet.  The  kir.g  immediately  invefted  it,  and  carried  on  a  regular  fiege,  breaking  down  all 
the  bridges,  and  fortifying  the  avenues  leading  to  it  ;  fo  that  when  Robert  Fitz  Walter  was  fent  by  the  barons  to  its  relief,  he  could  not 
give  them  any  affiftance.  Neverthelefs,  it  was  defended  with  great  vigour  for  three  month?,  during  which  time  the  garrifon  was  reduced  to 
the  neceffi'y  of  eating  their  horfes;  at  length  their  Walls  being  ruined  by  the  battering  engines  of  the  befiegers,  and  they  feeing  no  profpect 
of  relief,  were  obliged  to  futrender  at  difcretion.  King  John,  fired  with  refentment  at  their  obftinate  refiftance,  at  firft  refolved  to  gratify 
his  revenge  by  putting  the  garr  fon  to  the  fword  ;  but  being  convinced  of  the  imprudence  of  fuch  a  ftep  by  fome  of  his  courtiers,  he  confined 
ce  Albinet  and  fome  others  of  the  principal  prifoners  in  different  caftles,  but  caufed  all  the  foldiers,  except  the  crofs-bow  men,  to  be 
hanged,  as  a  terrible  example  to  others.  The  caftle  was  the  next  year  befiegej,  and  eafjly  taken  by  Lewis,  Dauphin  of  France  j  the 
damages  fuftained  in  the  former  fiege  not  having  been  repaired. 
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H.  III.  fucceeding  to  the  crown,  anno  1128,  gave  the  cuftody  of  this  caftle  to  Hubert  de  Burg,  judiciary  of  England.  It 
was  afterwards,  during  the  war  between  that  K.  and  his  barons,  garrifoned  and  put  into  the  poffeffion  of  Ed.  E.  Warren  for 
the  king,  and  anno  1264  unfuccefsfully  befieged  by  the  E.  of  Leicefter.  This  caftle  was  given  by  Hen.  to  Guy  de  Rochford, 
one  of  his  foreign  favourites,  but  he  being  banifhed,  it  reverted  to  the  crown  ;  and  in  the  48th  year  of  his  reign,  he  entrufted 
it  to  the  care  of  Wm.  St.  Clare,  whofe  ancient  feat  was  at  Woodlands,  in  the  parifh  of  Kingfdown,  in  this  county.  He  died 
the  fame  year  in  his  office  of  Caflellan. 

In  the  2d  year  of  Ed.  I.  anno  1274,  Rob.  de  Hougham,  L.  of  Hougham,  near  Dover,  died  conftable  of  this  caftle,  and 
was  fucceeded  the  next  year  by  Rob.  de  Sejotuans,  from  whom  the  Harfleets  of  Eaft  Kent  are  defcended.  ■ 
In  1 304  Stephanus  de  Dene  was  conftable  ;  he  was  difplaced  for  fome  illegal  taxes  levied  by  him  on  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  monks  of  the  adjoining  monaftery. 

In  the  15th  Ed.  II.  anno  1322,  the  caftle  was  in  the  cuftody  of  Hen.  deCobham,  as  appears  by  a  writ  of  privy  feal  menti- 
oned in  Madox's  Hift.  of  the  Ex.  whereby  he,  or,  in  his  abfence,  his  lieut.  was  directed  fo  to  provide  and  keep  it,  that  it  fliould 
not  be  in  danger  either  from  a  deficiency  of  munition,  or  want  of  fufficient  guarding. 

In  1328,  oneWil.  Skarlett  w3s  conftable  of  this  caftle,  who  made  a  diftrain  on  one  Simon  Sharftede,  for  caftle  guard 
rents  due  tor  lands  in  Watringbury  ;  and  the  fame  year  in  the  rebellion  headed  by  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw,  a  party  of 
rebels  befieged  this  place,  entered  it,  and  took  aprifoner  out  of  it  by  force. 

In  i  +  i  3,  Wil.  Kcrial,  or  Criol,  died  governor  of  it,  after  him  it  was  given  to  Tho.  L.  Cobham,  who  held  it  till  his 
death  in  1472. 

Ed.  IV.  who  began  his  reign  anno  1461,  repaired  the  walls  both  of  the  city  and  caftle,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  I  a  ft 
work  bellowed  on  them  ;  from  that  time  the  caftle  was  fuffered  to  moulder  away  by  degrees,  fo  that  in  the  next  century,  it 
became  of  very  little  importance ;  it  reled  among  the  manors  of  the  crown  till  the  time  of  Ja.  L  and  in  1610,  was  by  that 
king  granted,  with  all  its  fervices  annexed,  to  Sir  Anthony  Welldone,  of  Swanfcombe,  one  of  whofe  defcendants,  Walker 
Welldone,  Elq;  fold  the  timbers  of  it  to  one  Gimmet,  and  the  (lone  (lairs,  and  other  fquarcd  and  wrought  (lone  of  the  win- 
dows and  arches,  to  different  mafons  in  London  ;  he  would  likewife  have  fold  the  whole  materials  of  the  caftle  to  a  paviour, 
but  on  an  effay  made  on  the  E.  fide,  near  the  poftern  leading  to  Bully  Hill,  the  effects  of  which  are  feen  in  a  large  chafm,  the 
mortar  was  found  fo  hard,  that  the  expence  of  feparating  the  Hones  amounted  to  more  than  their  value,  by  which  this  noble 
pile  elcaped  a  total  demolition.  This  Walker  Welldone  dying  a  batchelor,  his  eftate  came  to  mifs  Welldone,  his  filler,  who  mar- 
lied  Mr.  Hanifon,  a  goldfmithj  in  London.  They  conveyed  the  manor  of  Swanfcombe,  and  caftle  of  Rochefter,  to  Tho. 
Blechynden,  Efq;  from  him  it  came  to  the  late  Mr.  Child,  the  banker,  whofe  fon,  Rob.  Child,  Efq;  is  the  prefent  proprietor. 

Much  land  in  this  and  other  counties  is  held  of  this  caftle,  whofe  tenure  is  peffecl  caftle  guard.  On  St.  Andrew's  day,  old 
ft'.le,  a  banner  is  hung  out  at  the  houfe  of  the  receiver  of  the  rents  ;  and  formerly  every  tenant  who  did  not  then  difcharge  his 
proper  rent,  was  liable  to  have  it  doubled  on  the  return  of  every  tide  in  the  adjacent  river,  during  the  time  it  remained  unpaid. 

The  prefent  (late  of  this  caftle  is  thus  minutely  defcribed  in  the  Hift.  ana  Antiquities  of  Rochefter.  "  This  caftle  is  placed 
«  on  a  final!  eminence  ntar  the  river  Medway,  juft  above  Rochefter  bridge,  and  confequently  is  in  the  fouth-weft  angle  of  the 
««  walls  of  the  city.  It  is  nearly  of  a  quadrangular  form,  having  its  fides  parallel  with  the  walls  of  the  city.  It.  it  about  300 
"  feet  fquare  within  the  walls,  which  were  7  feet  in  thicknefs,  and  19,  feet  high,  above  the  prefent  ground,  with  embrafureg. 
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'*  Three  fides  of  the  caftle  were  furrounded  with  a  deep  broad  ditch,  which  is  now  nearly  filled  up  ;  on  the  other  fide  runs  the 
"  Medway.  In  the  angles  and  fides  of  the  caftle  were  one  round  and  feveral  fquare  towers,  fome  of  which  are  ftillremain- 
"  ing,  which  were  railed  above  the  walls,  and  contained  lower  and  upper  apartments,  with  embrafures  on  the  top.  The 
"  walls  of  this  caftle  are  built  with  rough  (tones,  of  very  irregular  forms,  cemented  by  a  compolition  in  which  are  large 
*'  quantities  of  (hells,  and  is  now  extremely  hard.  The  entrance  into  this  fcrtrefs  is  from  the  S.  E. ;  part  of  the  portal  (till  re- 
"  mains  ;  on  each  fide  of  this  entrance  is  an  angular  recefs,  with  arches  in  the  outward  walls,  that  command  the  avenues  to 
"  the  bridge  of  the  caftle  to  the  right  and  left  ;  over  the  gate-way  and  the  recedes  was  a  large  tower.  From  this  entrance  is  an 
"  eafy  delcent  into  the  city,  formed  on  two  arches  turned  over  the  caftle  ditch. 

11  The  defcent  from  the  caftle  terminated  in  a  ftreet,  which,  in  Reg.  Roff.  is  called  a  Venellam,  and  was  the  grand  avenue 
*'  from  the  high  ftreet  to  the  caftle,  which  doubtlefs  procured  it  the  name  of  Caftle  Street  ;  which  it  appears  by  a  court-roll, 
*'  to  have  retained  fo  low  at  leaft  as  1576.  But  what  chiefly  attracts  the  notice  of  a  fpectator  is,  the  noble  tower  which  ftand s 
"  on  the  S.  E.  angle  of  this  caftle,  and  is  fo  lofty  as  to  be  feen  diftin£tly  at  20  miles  diitant.  It  is  quadrangular  in  iis  form, 
"  having  its  fides  parallel  with  the  walls  of  the  caftle,  and  its  angles  nearly  correfpond  with  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
"  compafs.  It  is  about  70  feet  fquare  at  the  bafe  ;  the  outfide  of  the  walls  are  buiit  inclining  inward,  foniewbat  fiom  a  per- 
*'  pendicular,  and  are  in  general  12  feet  thick.  Adjoining  to  the  E.  angle  of  this  tower  is  a  finall  one,  about  two- thirds  me 
"  height  of  the  large  tower,  and  about  28  feet  fquare.  The  grand  entrance  was  into  this  fmall  tower,  by  a  noble  flight  of 
"  fteps  8  feet  wide,  thro'  an  arched  gate-way  about  6  feet  by  10;  this  arch  which,  as  well  as  all  the  Others  in  the  building, 
"  was  built  of  Caen  (tone,  is  adorned  with  curious  fret-work.  For  the  greater  fecurity  of  this  entrance,  there  was  a  draw- 
'*  bridge,  under  which  was  the  common  entrance  into  the  lower  apartments  of  the  great  tower.    Thele  lo>vcr  apartments  were 

two,  and  muft  have  been  dark  and  gloomy ;  they  are  divided  by  a  partition  5  feet  thick,  which  partition  is  continued  to  the 
*'  top,  fo  that  the  rooms  were  2  1  by  46  feet  on  each  floor.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  are  feveral  narrow  openings,  intend- 
"  ed  for  the  benefit  of  light  and  air :  there  are  alfo  aiches  in  the  partition  wall,  by  which  one  room  communicated  with  the 
"  other.    Thefe  apartments  feem  to  have  been  defigned  for  ftore-rooms.    In  the  partition  wall  in  the  renter  of  the  building, 

is  a  well  2  feet  9  inches  in  diameter,  neatly  wrought  in  the  walls,  which  well  afcends  through  all  the  ftories  to  the  t>ap  of  the 
*'  tower,  and  has  a  communication  with  every  floor.  On  the  N.  E.  fide,  within  the  tower,  is  a  fmall  arched  door-way,  through 
"  which  is  a  defcent  by  fteps  into  a  vault  under  the  fmali  tower  :  here  feems  to  have  been  the  prifon  and  melancholy  abode  of 
"  the  ftate  criminals,  confined  in  this  fortrefs.  From  the  ground  floor  there  is  a  winding  ftair-cafe  in  the  E.  angle,  which 
'*  afcends  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  communicates  with  every  floor,  it  is  about  5  feet  5  inches  wide;  the  cement  ftill  re- 
*'  tains  the  impieffions  of  the  winding  centers  on  which  the  arches  were  turned,  but  the  flairs  a'e  much  deftroyed.  The  fluor 
*l  of  the  firft  ftory  was  about  13  feet  from  the  ground  ;  the  holes  in  the  walls  where  the  timbers  wtre  laid,  diftinctly  mark  eve- 
*'  ry  floor,  but  at  prefent  no  wood  remains  in  the  tower.  The  joifts  were  about  13  inches,  by  10  inches  fquare,  and  about 
'*  13  inches  apart,  but  fomewhat  lefs  in  the  upper  floors,  and  extended  from  the  outward  Wall  to  the  partition.  In  the  W. 
"  angle  is  another  ftair-cafe,  which  afcends  from  this  floor  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  communicates  with  every  room.  Tlie 
**  rooms  in  the  firft  ftory  were  about  20  feet  high,  and  were  probably  for  the  accommodation  of  fervants,  Sec.  The  apartment 
"  on  the  N.  E.  fide  in  the  fmall  tower  over  the  prifon,  and  into  which  the  outward  door  of  the  grand  entinnce  opened,  was 
**  on  this  floor,  and  was  about  13  feet  fquare,  and  neatly  wrought;  the  arches  of  the  doors  and  windows  being  adorned  with 
"  fret-work.  This  room  communicated  with  the  large  rooms  in  the  great  tower,  thro'  an  arch  about  6  feet  by  10,  which  was 
"  fecured  by  a  portcullis;  there  beinga  groove  well  worked  in  the  main  wall,  quite  thro'  to  the  next  ftory.  The  rooms  of  this 
"  floor  alfo  communicated  with  each  other,  by  arches  in  the  partition  wall,  and  there  are  many  holes  in  the  outward  walls  on 
*l  every  fide  for  the  adi.vffion  of  light,  and  for  the  ar  noyance  of  the  enemy.  In  the  N.  angle  is  a  fmall  neat  room,  with  a 
"  fire-place  in  it,  and  was  doubtlefs  the  apartment  of  fome  of  the  officers  of  the  fortrefs.  In  the  S.  E.  fide  is  a  fmall  door, 
*'  moft  probably  for  fucli  as  were  not  admitted  at  the  grand  entrance ;  the,  wall  within  fins  door  is  peculiarly  conllj  uitej  jbj  its 
*'  fecurity. 

"  From  hence  you  afcend  to  the  2d  ftory,  or  third  floor,  on  which  were  the  apartments  of  ftate  ;  and  here  the  workman  has 
"  fhewn  his  greateft  (kill.  Thefe  rooms  were  about  32  feet  high,  and  feparated  by  3  columns,  forming  4  grand  arches  curi- 
*'  oufly  ornamented ;  the  columns  are  about  18  feet  in  height  and  4  in  diameter.  There  are  fire-places  totheiooms,  having 
"  femicircular  chimney-places  ;  the  arches  of  which  in  the  principal  rooms  are  ornamented  in  the  fame  tafte  with  the  arches  be- 
**  fore  mentioned.  The  fmoke  was  not  conveyed  thro'  funnels  aicending  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  but  thro'  fmall  holes  left  for 
*'  that  purpofe  in  the  outer  wall  near  to  each  fire-place.  About  midway,  as  you  afcend  to  the  next  floor,  there  is  a  narrow 
"  arched  paffage  or  gallery  in  the  main  wall,  quite  round  the  tower.  The  upper  or  4th  floor  was  about  16  feet  high  :  the  roof 
*'  is  now  entirely  gone,  but  the  ftone-gutters  which  conveyed  the  water  from  it,  thro'  the  wail  to  the  outfide,  are  very  intire. 
"  From  the  upper  floor,  the  ftair-cafe  riles  10  feet  higher  to  the  top  of  the  great  tower,  which  is  above  93  feet  from  the  ground, 
*'  round  which  is  a  battlement  7  feet  high  with  embiafures.  At  each  angle  is  a  tower,  about  12  feet  lquare,  with  floors  and 
"  battlements  above  them  ;  the  whole  height  of  thefe  towers  is  about  120  teet  from  the  ground  *.  From  this  elevation,  there  is 
*'  a  pleafing  profpect  of  the  funounding  country  ;  of  the  city  and  adjacent  towns,  with  their  publick  building  ;  the  barracks 
**  and  dock-yard  at  Chatham,  the  meanders  of  the  Medway,  both  above  and  below  the  bridge,  even  to  its  confluence  with  the 
"  Thames,  and  down  into  the  Swin  :  on  fuch  an  ancient  pile,  a  ferious  mind  cannot  but  reflect  on  the  various  changes  that 
**  have  diverfified  the  fcene  below,  on  the  battles,  fieges,  peftilences,  fires,  inundations,  ftormS,  &c.  which  have  agitated  and 
*'  fwept  away  the  fucceffive  generations  who  have  inhabited  the  city  and  adjacent  towns,  during  the  700  years  which  have 
"  elapfed  fince  the  firft  building  of  this  tower.  Confidering  how  long  this  fabrick  has  been  neglected,  I  believe  there  aie  few 
"  buildings  in  England  of  equal  antiquity  fo  perfect :  nor  can  I  quit  this  venerable  pile  without  exprefling  my  admiration  at 
*'  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  reverend  architect  ;  the  nice  contrivance  throughout  every  part  of  the  building,  both  for 
*'  conveniency  and  itrength,  muft  ftrike  the  eye  of  every  curious  beholder  ;  nor  can  a  perfon  who  has  the  leaft  tafte  in  antiqui- 
*'  ties,  or  ancient  architecture,  fpend  an  hour  more  agreeably  than  in  furveying  this  curious  f3bric  f. 

"  From  a  datelefs  refcript  in  Regift.  Roff.  it  appears,  that  there  was  a  chapel  in  the  caftle ;  but  whether  in  this  tower,  or  in  what 
"  other  part,  I  cannot  determine.  It  was  named  the  King's  Chapel ;  and  the  minifters  that  officiated  in  it  were  called  King's 
*'  Chaplains;  their  ftipendwas  50  (hillings  a  year." 

These  two  views  were  drawn  anno  1759.  The  firft  fhews  the  caftle,  the  cathedra],  and  part  of  the  bridge,  as  feen  from 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  }  th«  latter  is  the  land  fide,  as  viewed  from  the  north-eaft. 

•  There  is  in  the  tower  of  the  caftle  wall  next  the  bridge  a  funnel  or  fpace  in  the  wall,  open  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  fup- 
yofed  to  have  been  ufed  for  the  fecret  conveyance  of  neceffaries  from  fhe  r  ver  into  the  caftle. 

■f-  In  the  S.  E.  and  S.  W.  fides  of  the  great  tower  are  feveral  fiflurei  very  difcernible,  from  the  top  to  near  the  bottom  :  where 
thefe  fiflures  are,  there  appears  a  junftion  of  more  modern  work,  particularly  in  the  inner  fide  of  'he  S.  E.  wall.  The  facing  and 
coin-ftones  of  the  arches  in  this  S.  or  round  tower,  are  nor  of  the  Caen-ftone,  which  is  uf«>d  in  all  the  other  arches  in  this  building, 
but  of  the  fire-ftone,  the  produce  of  this  kingdom  ;  from  thefe  and  other  appearances,  fulficiently  obvious  to  a  curious  eye,  it  will 
appear  evident,  that  this  part  of  the  building  is  not  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  reft,  but  was  probably  rebuilt  after  the  damages 
the  caftle  had  fuftained  by  the  fieges  in  the  reign  of  K.  John. 

This  is,  I  think,  fomewhat  confirmed  by  an  order  made  the  10th  of  H.  IH.  (viz.  in  122$,  about  10  years  after  K.  John  be* 
fjsged  it)  te  the  (heriif  of  Kent,  to  finilh  the  great  tower  in  Rochefter  caftle. 
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This  caftle  ftands  near  the  fouth  fide  of  the  county,  about  a  mile  to  the  north  weft  of 
Hythe.  Harris,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Kent,  gives  the  following  account  of  it  :  "  The 
''learned  Dr.  Gale  judges  this  caftle  to  have  been  built  in  the  Romans  time  •,  and  faith, 
"  he  found  in  an  old  manufcript,  that  the  town  of  Hythe  did  once  belong  to  it  •,  and 
"  perhaps  it  was  built,  when  Hythe  firft  became  a  port,  for  its  defence,  and  that  of  the 
**  adjoining  fea-coaft,  againft  the  piratical  attempts  of  the  Saxons.  The  Doctor  faith  alfo, 
w  that  feveral  Roman  Antiquities  have  been  found  at  Newington,  an  adjacent  village. 
*'  And  Dr.  Plott,  in  his  Manufcript  about  the  Roman  ways  in  this  county,  obferved  a 
**  paved  wav,  made  after  the  Roman  manner,  all  the  way  up  the  hill  •,  not  only  to  the 
w  caftle,  for  that  poflibly,  faith  he,  might  be  done  by  fome  archbilhop  for  their  own 
"  convenience,  but  a  mile  further  on  towards  the  Stone  Street  way.  And  I  think  it  proba- 
"  ble  enough,  that  after  the  Romans  had,  by  the  inundation  of  the  fea,  loft  their  port  at 
"  Stutfall,  Weft  Hythe,  and  Bottolph's  Bridge,  And  did  at  laft  remove  to  the  prefent 
M  Hythe,  they  made  that  caufey  to  accommodate  the  way  to  Durovernam,  or  Canterbury. 
*'  Dr.  Plott  faith  alfo,  that  an  anchor  was  plowed  up  at  Saltwood  Caftle,  in  the  valley, 
*'  which  feems  to  indicate,  that  the  fea  once  covered  that  place,  and  made  a  harbour  near 
**  this  caftle.  Kilburn  faith,  this  caftle  was  built  by  Oefc  or  Ufk,  fon  of  Hengift,  King 
w  of  Kent,  which  perhaps  was  only  a  repair,  or  an  enlargement  of  the  old  one  built  before 
*'  by  the  Romans  ;  as  was  alfo  what  was  done  to  it  by  Henry  of  Efiex,  Baron  Raleigh, 
w  and  for  a  time  Lord  Warden  of  the  Ports,  who  held  it  of  the  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
**  bury  in  King  Henry  the  Second's  time.  But  being  accufed  of  trcafon  by  Robert  de 
**  Montford,  for  cowardly  deferting  the  King's  ftandard  at  a  battle  in  Wales  j  and  being 
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"  vanquifhed  by  him  in  fingle  combat,  which  he  demanded  in  his  own  vindication,  and 
"  left  for  dead  upon  the  fpot,  King  Henry  II.  feized  upon  the  caftle,  and  kept  it  in  his  pof- 
"  feflion  all  his  reign,  as  did  King  Richard  the  Firft  after  him  ;  but  King  John  in  his  firft 
"  year  reftored  it  to  the  Archbifkop,  to  whofe  fee  it  had  been  given  at  firft  by  Halden, 
44  A.  D.  io?6,  a  great  man  in  the  Saxon  times.  In  King  Henry  the  Second's  time  it  was 
44  accounted  an  Honour,  and  had  feveral  places  held  of  it,  as  appears  from  a  paflage  in 
44  Matt.  Paris,  and  cited  by  Lambard  ;  wherein  he  faith,  King  Henry  the  Second  reftored 
**  to  Thomas  Becket  (on  their  accommodation)  all  his  goods  and  pofteflions,  and  ordered 
"  a  meeting  of  the  Knights  and  eminent  men  holding  of  the  Honour  of  Saltwood,  to  en- 
"  quire  into  the  Archbiihop's  rights  and  fees,  in  order  to  his  being  put  in  pofieffion  of 
"  them  again. 

"  Archbishop  Courtney  built  very  much  here,  beautifying  and  enlarging  it ;  and  either 
*'  he,  which  is  moft  probable,  or  fome  of  his  predeceffors,  enclofed  a  park  about  it,  and 
44  made  it  an  ufual  place  of  his  refidence.  And  Lambard  tells  a  pleafant  ftory  of  the  pride 
44  and  loftinefs  of  this  great  prelate,  which  was  tranfacted  here.  Some  poor  men  of  his 
64  Manor  of  Wingham,  having  carried  him  fome  ftraw  or  hay,  not  decently  in  carts,  as 
44  ought  to  be  done  to  an  Archbilhop,  but  flovenly  in  facks  on  their  horfes  backs  ;  he 
44  fummoned  them  to  this  Caftle  of  Saltwood,  and  after  having  rated  them  foundly  with 
44  proper  efforts  of  wrath,  he  bound  them  by  oath  to  obey  him,  and  then  enjoined  them 
44  for  pennance,  that  they  ftiould  all  march  in  proceflion,  bareheaded  and  barelegged,  with 
44  each  one  a  fack  of  ftraw  on  his  back,  fo  open  at  the  mouth  that  the  ftraw  might  appear, 
44  to  difgrace  them  for  their  difrefpecl.  It  continued  part  of  the  archiepifcopal  revenue  till 
44  the  29th  of  King  Henry  the  VHIth  •,  but  then  Thomas  Cranmer  exchanged  it  with  that 
44  prince  for  other  lands.  And  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  in  his  firft  year,  granted  it  to 
44  John  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  Joan  his  wife  ;  but  fomehow  coming  to  the  Crown  again, 
*4  that  King,  in  his  fourth  year,  granted  it  to  Edward  Lord  Clinton  •,  and  in  the  laft  year 
44  of  his  reign,  confirmed  it  to  him,  together  with  the  Bailywick  of  Hythe.  But  not  long 
44  after,  he  fold  Saltwood  to  Mr.  Thomas  Broudnax,  who  parted  with  it  the  fame  way  to 
44  Knatchbull.  And  he  in  the  1 8th  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  alienated  it  to  Crifpe,  who  fold  it 
*4  again  to  another  Knatchbull.  And  Mr.  Reginald  Knatchbull,  in  the  31ft  of  Queen 
44  Elizabeth,  fold  to  William  Gibbons,  from  whom  in  two  years  time  it  went  the  fame 
44  way  to  Sir  Norton  Knatchbull.  And  he  in  four  years  after  demifed  it  to  Robert  Cranmer, 
44  Efq.  by  whole  daughter  and  heir,  Ann  Cranmer,  it  pafted  in  marriage  to  Sir  Arthur 
"  Harris,  of  Crixey,  in  EfTex.  And  his  fon,  Sir  Cranmer  Harris,  alienated  it  to  Sir  William 
44  Boteler,  father  to  Sir  Oliver  Boteler,  the  pofleflbr  in  Philpot's  time.  And  his  fon,  Sir 
44  Ptiilip  Boteler,  A.  D.  1712,  fold  it  to  Brooke  Bridges,  Efq.  fen.  together  with  the  Grange 
44  farm,  and  feveral  other  lands."    It  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  Brooke  Bridges,  Baronet. 

To  the  above  may  be  added,  that  Henry  VIII.-  in  the  3 2d  year  of  his  reign,  granted  the 
office  of  Conftable  of  this  caftle  to  Sir  Thomas  Cheiney,  Knt.  Treafurer  of  the  Houlhold, 
and  Warden  of  the 'Cinque  Ports,  with  an  allowance  of  9/,  is.  6d.  per  annum.  Kilburn 
ifays,  that  44  April  6th,  1580,  (by  reaibn  of  an  earthquake  then  happening)  part  of  the 
44  caftle  fell  down." 

On  examining  thefe  ruin?,  notwithstanding  the  refpeftable  authorities  quoted  by  Harris, 
-every  ftone  of  them  evidently  appear  to  have  been  laid  by  the  Normans  :  poflibly  a  fort 
might  have  ftood  here  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  and  Saxons,  on  the  fite  of  which  the 
£>i;efent  building  was  perhaps  erected. 

This  drawing  was  made  Anno  1773. 


THE    WEST   GATE    OF  CANTERBURY 


This  view  reprefents  the  Weft  Gate  of  the  city  of  Canterbury,  the  church  of 
Holy  Crofs,  Weft  Gate,  the  river  Stour,  and  part  of  the  city  wall,  with  one  of 
its  towers.    It  was  drawn  in  the  year  1749. 

The  Weft  Gate  was  build  by  Archbiftiop  Simon  Sudbury,  in  the  time  of 
King  Richard  the  Second,  on  the  site  of  a  former  gate,  mentioned  fhortly  after 
the  Conqueft,  by  Edmerus,  the  monk  of  Canterbury.  It  now  is,  and  has  been 
ever  (ince  its  erection,  the  common  goal  of  this  city,  as  well  for  debtors  as 
malefactors. 

Over  the  ancient  gate,  ftood  a  church,  called  the  Holy  Crofs  of  Weft  Gate, 
which  belonged  to  the  priory  of  St.  Gregory ;  but  being  taken  down  with  the 
gate,  the  prefent  church,  retaining  the  name,  was  built  in  its  ftead,  about  the 
year  1 381 . 


WEST    GATE    OF  CANTERBURY. 


The  wall  of  this  city  is  of  great  antiquity,  as  appears  from  the  arches  of 
Roman  Brick  at  Ridingate,  and  the  Caftle-yard :  its  exact  age  is  not  however 
known  :  but  that  the  city  was  walled  before  the  Norman  conquer!:,  is  evident 
from  the  charter  of  King  Ethelbert,  which  defcribes  the  lands  granted  for 
building  the  monaflery  of  St.  Auguftine,  as  lying  under  the  earl:  wall  of  the  city 
of  Canterbury.  This  is  further  proved  by  the  teftimony  of  Roger  Hoveden ; 
who  relating  the  cruelties  ufed  by  the  Danes,  when  they  took  and  plundered 
that  place,  anno  ipi  i,  fays,  they  killed  many  of  the  inhabitants,  by  carting  them 
headlong  from  the  wall  of  the  city. 

This  wall  was  defended  by  twenty-one  towers,  and  furrounded  by  a  ditch, 
originally  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  broad. 

On  December  25,  1647,  a  disturbance  having  arifen  between  the  townfmen, 
and  one  Page,  a  dilfenter,  then  mayor,  on  the  fubjecl:  of  keeping  Chriftmas-day, 
and  he  being  fearful  of  an  infurrection,  obtained  troops  from  the  committee  of 
the  county,  who,  to  punim  the  townfmen,  threw  down  part  of  the  city  wall, 
near  St.  Mildred's  Church,  and  burned  the  gates.  Thefe  were  afterwards  repaired 
by  Archbimop  Juxon,  whofe  arms,  with  thofe  of  the  see,  are  on  Wert:  Gate, 
St.  George's  Gate,  and  Bur  Gate. 

The  Mill  feen  in  this  view,  ftands  on  the  foundation  of  one  mentioned  in 
Domefday-book,  as  belonging  to  the  archbimop,  but  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
cannons  of  St.  Gregory.  It  has  fince  returned  to  the  archbimoprick,  and  continues 
,a  parcel  of  its  demefnes. 


ZO  April  1773 


Sparrow  Sculp. 


W E  ST    M  A  L  L  I  N  G    A  B  B  Ty  KENT. 

This  was  an  Abby  for  Benedictine  Nuns,  founded,  fays  Tanner,  in  the  time  of  William  Rufus,  by  Cundulf,  Bifhop  of 
Rochefter,  as  appears  by  a  Charter  in  the  Monafticon.  Philpot  places  this  foundation  in  the  year  IC90,  and  in  Leland's  Collectanea 
it  is  faid  to  have  happened  anno  1106. 

To  this  Nunnery  was  given  the  manor  of  Corugerd,  by  King  Henry  the  Firft.  Anfelm,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  bcftowed  on  it 
the  manor  of  Little  Mailing ;  and  Hubert,  Archbi/hop  of  the  fame  See,  endowed  it  with  the  Church  of  Eaft  Mailing.  Thcfe  donations 
were  confirmed  both  by  William  Rufus,  Henry  the  Firft,  John,  and  Edward  the  Third  ;  diverfe  inftruments,  confirming  privileges  to 
this  Houfe,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Regiftrum  Roffenfe,  particularly  thofe  of  infangentheof  and  outfangentheof. 

A.  D.  1 190,  temp.  Richard  the  Firft,  according  to  Stowe,  both  the  town  of  Mailing  and  this  Nunnery  were  dcflroyed  by  fire.  By 
whom  it  was  rebuilt  docs  not  appear;  probably  the  Nuns  were  affifted  by  the  contributions  of  pious  perfons. 

*  Lamb  arc,  in  his  Perambulation  of  Kent,  fpeaking  of  Mailing,  fays,  "  this  Towne  was  firft  given  to  Burhricus,  the  Bifhop  of 
«  Rochefter,  by  King  Edmund  the  brother  of  Athelftane,  under  the  name  of  three  plough  lands  in  Mealinges.  About  one  hundreth 
"  and  fifty  yeeres  after  which  time  Gundulphus,  a  fuccefTour  in  that  See,  as  you  have  read  before,  having  amplified  the  buildingt  and 
"  multiplied  the  number  of  the  Monkes  in  his  own  Cittie,  raifed  an  Abbay  of  women  here  alfo  :  which  (being  dedicate  to  the  name  of 
"  the  BlefTed  Virgin)  during  all  his  life  he  governed  himfelfe,  and  lying  at  the  point  of  death  he  recommended  to  the  charge  of  one  A  vice 
«  (a  chofen  woman),  to  whom  natwithftanding  he  would  not  deliver  the  paftorall  Staffe  before  fhe  had  promifed  canonical!  obedience  and 
"  fidclitie  to  the  See  of  Rochefter,  and  had  protcfted  by  othe,  that  there  fhould  neither  Abafle  nor  Nonne  be  from  thenceforth  received 
"  into  the  Houfe,  without  the  confent  and  privitie  of  him  and  his  fucceflbrs. 

«  Now  whether  this  Rus  propinjuum,  and  politique  provifion,  were  made  of  a  blinde  zeale  that  the  man  had  to  advaunce  fuperfliiion,  or 
*'  of  a  vaine  glorie  to  incrcafe  Authoritie  in  his  Succeflion,  or  els  of  a  forefight  that  the  Monkes  (which  were  for  the  mod  part 
"  called  Monachi,  of  fole  living,  by  the  fame  rule  that  Montes  have  their  name  of  removing)  might  have  a  convenient  place  to  refort 
"  unto,  and  where  they  might  {route  at  the  leaf!)  quench  the  heats  kindled  of  their  good  chcare  and  idlenes,  God  knoweth,  and  J  will 
*•  not  judge:  hut  well  I  wote,  that  this  was  a  very  common  practice  in  Papiftry,  for  as  St.  AuguAir.es  had  Sepulchres :  St.  Albans, 
"  Sopewell  :  Shene,  Sion  :  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  the  Nonnes  of  Clerkenwell  :  all  adjoyning,  or  fubjedt  to  fuch  obedience  :  even  fo 
"  Sempringham  and  fome  others  of  that  fort,  had  bothe  male  and  female  within  one  houfe  and  wall  together,  the  World  being  (in 
"  the  mcane  while)  borne  in  hand  that  they  were  no  men  but  Immagcs,  as  Phryne  faid  fomctime  of  Xcnocrates." 

Ir  Cundulf  himfelf  governed  rhis  Nunnery  any  confiderable  time,  as  here  feems  cxprefled,  the  foundation  muA  have  been  earlier 
than  is  ftated  in  Leland's  Collectanea,  as  that  Bifhop  died  March  7,  1 107. 

The  Charter  0;  ^-ing  Edmund,  mentioned  by  Lambard,  which  is  printed  in  the  Monafticon  from  the  Textus  RofTVnfis,  has  a 
(ircumflance,  that  at  firft  fight  m«y  fcem  fcmc«hat  extraordinary  j  which  is,  that  ainidft  the  refpeftable  and  reverend  names  01  the 
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King's  brother  and  mother,  two  Archbifhop?,  feveral  Bifhops  and  Piiefts,  and  diveri'e  of  the  Nobility,  who  witnefled  this  Charter,  appears 
that  of  /Elfgefu,  the  King's  concubine,  who  in  her  fignature  thus  particulates  her  ftation,  "  f  /Elfgefu  concubina  regis  affui."  It 
may,  to  reconcile  this  to  our  ideas  of  propriety,  be  nccefi'ary.  to  obfcrve,  that  Concubinage  did  not  then  mean  what  it  does  at  prefent,  but 
was  a  kind  of  legal  contract,  inferior  to  that  of  marriage,  in  ufe  when  there  was  a  confiderable  difparity  between  the  parties  ;  the  Roman  law 
not  fuffering  a  man  to  marry  a  woman  greatly  beneath  him  in  birth  and  condition,  but  allowing  fuch  woman  to  be  kept  as  a  Concubine, 
provided  the  man  had  no  wife.  Concubines  were  alfo  persiittcd  by  feveral  Popes,  and  the  17th  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Toledo 
declares,  that  he  who,  with  a  faithful  Wife,  keeps  a  Concubine,  is  excommunicated ;' but  if  the  Concubine  ferved  him  as  a  Wife,  fo 
that  he  had  only  one  womam,  under  the  title  of  Concubine,  he  ftiould  not  be  rejected  from  the  communion.  This  accounts  for  the 
name  of  yElfgefu  being  found  in  fuch  company,  on  fo  folemn  an  occafion  j  which  could  not  have  happened,  had  the  character  of 
Concubine  been  deemed  either  linful  or  difhonourables 

The  revenues  of  this  Abby  were  valued,  the  twenty-fixth  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  at  £218.  41.  id.  ob.  per  annum,  Dugdale; 
£2:5.  id.  2d.  ob.  Speed.  It  w.s  di(T.,kej  the  29th  of  October,  1539,  being  the  thirtieth  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  the  furrender  of 
Margaret,  the  laft  Abbels,  and  ten  of  her  Nuns.  Anno  15 ; 3 ,  here  was  paid  out  of  the  rents  of  this  late  Nunnery  £10.  in  annuities, 
and  the  following  penfiuns;  to  Agnes  White,  Eliz.  Pimpc,  Johanna  Hall,  Joan  Randulph,  Juliana  Wetenhall,  and  Lettice 
Buck,  £2.  131.  4^.  each. 

Thi  fite  was  granted  in  exchange  to  the  Arthbiihop  of  Canterbury,  the  thirty-fecond  of  Henry  the  Eights  but  ia  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  reftimed,  and  in  the  twelfth  of  that  Queen  granted  to  Henry  Cobham,   alias  Brook,  whofe 

fon,  Henry  Lord  Cobham,  being  attainted  in  the  fecond  year  of  King  James  the  Firft,  the  Crown  granted  it  in  leafe  to  Sir  

litz  James,  who  fold  his  intereft  therein  to  Sir  Robert  Bret,  by  whofe  widow  it  went  to  Humphry  Delind  ;  but  the  fee-fimp'.e 
remained  in  the  Crown  till  the  twenty-firlt  of  James  the  Firft,  when  it  was  granted  to  John  Rayney,  Efq.  This  grant  was  con- 
firmed in  the  fucceeding  reign.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  poffefiion  of  Sir  John  Rayney,  of  whom  it  was  purchafed  by  Edward 
Honeywocd,  Efq;  whofe  grandfon,  Frazer  Honeywood,  Efq;  a  banker  in  London,  fucceeding  to  it,  pulled  down  the  old  houfe,  then 
occupied  b)  one  Segar,  a  Fellmonger,  and  with  the  materials,  at  a  great  expence,  erected  the  prefent  feat,  preferving  as  much  as  poffible 
the  ancient  Gothic  ftile  and  form.  He  alfo  repaired  the  out-offices,  and  made  it  his  refidence  j  and  dying  without  iffue,  devifed  it  to  Sir 
John  Honeywood,  Baronet,  of  Elmftid,  in  this  county,  ano  his  heirs  by  his  firft  lady. 

The   following  particulars-  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  this  Abby  were  communicated  to  rae  by  John  Thorpe,    Efq;  of  Bexley 

in  Kent. 

This  Houfe  is  molt  delightfully  fituated,  being  walhed  by  a  fine  rivulet,  which,  rifing  at  the  hamlet  of  St.  Leonard's,  runs  by  the 
fide  of  the  Abby,  and  through  the  gardens.    In  the  meadows  ahove  the  gardens  large  fquare  excavations  are  ftill  vifible ;  thefe  were 

formerly  the  fiili-ponds  for  the  fupply  of  the  Nunnery. 

Although  the  body  of  the  h^ufe  was  pulled  down,  and  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Honeywood,  many  of  the  original  offices  are  ftill  remaining, 
particularly  an  ancient  Chapel,  fometime  ufed  as  a  dirtenting  mceting-houfe,  but  now  converted  into  a  dwelling.  Other  buildings  of 
two  ftories,  at  prefent  ferving  for  ftables,  haylofts  and  granaries;  but  the  object  moft  worthy  notice,  is  a  handfome  tower  of  the 
Church  whofe  fr  nt  is  decorated  with  interfecting  arches,  and  zig-zag  ornaments,  fimilar  to  thofe  on  the  weft  front  of  Rochefler 
Cathedral,  built  alfo  by  Biftiop  Cundulf. 

From  the  foundations  difcovered  in  levelling  the  ground,  it  appears,  that  this  Abby  confifled  of  two  courts,  or  quadrangles,  with 
cloifters,   a  fpacious  hall,  and  that  the  Church  had  another  tower  fimilar  to  that  now  ftanding. 

The  buryine-place  fcems  to  have  been  oh  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Church;  as,  on  digging  there,  great  quantities  of  human  bones 
have  been  thrown  up  ;  as  alfo  two  ftcne  coffins,  with  Jkeletons  in  them  ;  the  bones  were  all  again  interred,  but  the  lids  of  the  coffins 
were  laid  down  as  a  pavement  for  the  eaft  entrance  into  the  Tower.  On  thefe  there  are  no  inferiptions  remaining,  but  they  are 
ornamented  with  fome  circles  on  the  top,  and  a  right  line  running  down  the  center,  crofted  in  two  or  three  places  with  fome 
fuliaze.  Divtrie  rings  and  other  trinkets,  as  alfo  fome  pieces  of  old  coin,  have  been  found  at  different  times  in  clearing  away  the 
rubbiih. 

Over  a  gateway,  at  the  weft  end  of  the  building,  is  carved  in  ftone,  a  heart  diflilling  drops  of  blood;  and  on  the  other  fids, 
on  an  antique  heater  ihield,  are  thefe  arms  ;  ermine,  a  crofier  in  bend  finifter,  on  a  chief  5  annulets;  probably  the  arms  of  one  of  the 
Eifhops  of  Rochefler,  or  fome  benefactor.  In  the  fquare  court  over  the  door,  on  the  rjgb*  <ide  goim.  info  the  cloifler,  ore  two  angels, 
w  ith  fcrolls  of  fcriptural  fentences  cut  in  relievo,  in  an  old  character  ;  one  has  Bcnedictus  Deus  in  Domo  ejus ;  the  other,  Et  in  omnibus 
Operibus  fuis.    Over  a  pafTagi  in  the  weftern  wall,  is,  in  the  fame  charafter,  .  .  .  .  R.  Merton. 

At  fome  diflance  weft  of  the  Abby,  on  the  left  hand  going  up  the  town,  is  a  very  antient  ftone  building,  coeval  with  the  Abby,  and 
called  the  Old  Jail.  It  has  narrow  windows,  and  walls  of  great  thicknefa.  Tradition  fays,  *h;b  -.-as  the  prifon  belonging  to  the  AVoy  j 
that  the  underground 'or  cellar  part  was  the  dungeon  ;  and  the  upper  ftory,  the  prifon  for  perfons  guilty  cf  fmaller  offences.  At  prefent  4t 
ia  »fed  for  dryi:  g  and  flowing  hops. 


This  drawing  was  made  a;ino  1760, 


WINCHEAP    GATE,    CANTERBURV,  KENT* 

Although  this  Gate  was  not  remarkable  either  for  any  parti- 
cular beauty  or  antiquity,  yet  as  it  frequently  occurs  in  the  hiftory 
and  defcriptions  of  Canterbury,  and  has  lately  been  demolifhed, 
many  perfons  will  probably  be  glad  to  fee  its  appearance  here 
preferved. 

The  date  of  its  ere&ion  is  not  known  ;  but  both  its  ftile  and 
materials  fpeak  it  not  older  than  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth) 
or  rather  that  of  King  James  L 

It  was  moftly  built  with  brick,  and  led  from  the  Suburbs  called 
Wincheap,  from  whence  it  takes  its  name.  Over  the  arch,  on  the 
outfide,  was  the  figure  of  a  Heart  enclofing  the  word,  Welcome, 
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and  on  the  infide,  in  the  fame  figure,  Farewel ! —  A  conceit  meant  to 
falute  the  coming  Stranger  with. a  hearty  welcome,  and  to  bid  the 
departing  Traveller  a  hearty  farewel. 

This  Gate  was  pulled  down  a  few  years  ago,  in  order,  as  was 
pretended,  to  widen  the  road.  At  prefent  a  ruinous  gap  is  left  in 
its  place,  which,  with  the  other  breaches  in  the  walls,  give  no  ad- 
vantageous impreflion  to  ftrangers  entering  the  City. 

This  View  was  drawn  Anno  1755. 


CLITHERO    C  A  S  T  L  E,  LANCASHIRE. 

Th  i  s  caftle  is  fituated  on  the  fummit  of  a  conical  infulated  crag,  or  rugged 
lime-ftone  rock,  which  fuddenly  rifes  from  a  very  fine  vale,  in  which  towards 
the  north,  at  the  diilance  of  half  a  mile,  runs  the  river  Ribble,  whole  fource  is 
not  far  off;  and  a  mile  to  the  fouth,  Pendle  hill  feems  to  lift  his  head  above  the 
clouds. 

This  caftle  was  built  about  the  year  1178,  by  Robert  de  Lacy,  lord  of  the 
honour  of  Pontifracl,  and  the  fourth  defcendant  from  Ibert,  who  came  over 
with  William  the  Conqueror.  At  prefent  it  exhibits  a  very  different  appear- 
ance from  what  it  wore,  when  that  drawing  was  made  from  which  the  Anti- 
quarian Society  published  a  print,  in  the  year  1753. 

Time  alone  has  not  effected  this  alteration.  The  old  gate  and  chapel  were 
dcmolifhed  in  the  Civil  Wars.  Large  pieces  of  the  wall,  ftrongly  cemented, 
ftill  lie  on  the  fide,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  probably  disjointed,  and 
thrown  thither  by  the  force  of  gunpowder.  Nothing  but  a  fquare  tower,  once 
the  keep,  and  fome  of  the  bounding  walls  are  remaining,  within  which  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Montague  has  built  a  handfome  embattled  houfe,  for  the 
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habitation  of  the  chief  fteward  of  the  honour,  which  is  one  of  the  moll  valuable 
and  extenfive  royalties  in  the  kingdom. 

A  t  the  end  of  the  rock  ftands  the  town  of  Clithero,  which,  though  (mall,  is 
a  borough  by  prefcription,  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  and  fends  two  members  to 
parliament.  It  has  a  market  on  Monday,  and  annually  three  fairs.  From 
the  ridge  of  this  rock  gufli  out  a  number  of  fprings  of  the  pureft  water* 

This  view  was  drawn  anno  1772. 


KERTMELE,  OR  CARTMELE  PRIORT,  LANCASHIRE, 


This  was  a  priory  of  regular  canons,  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine,  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  founded  A.  D.  1188,  by  William  Marefchal,  Earl  of  Pembroke;  who 
by  his  charter  directed  that  it  mould  for  ever  remain  an  independant  priory ;  that  it  mould 
never  be  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  an  abbey  ;  and  that  upon  the  death  of  the  prior,  the  canons 
mould  prefent  to  him,  or  his  fuccelTor,  two  of  their  convent,  one  of  whom  he  was  to  nominate 
to  the  office  of  prior.  Having  fettled  thefe  and  fome  other  particulars,  he  concludes  in  the 
following  manner  :  "  This  houfe  I  have  founded  for  the  increafe  of  our  holy  religion,  giving' 
"  and  granting  to  it  every  kind  of  liberty  the  heart  can  conceive,  or  the  mouth  utter  ;  and 
"  whofoever  mall  in  any  way  infringe  thefe  their  immunities,  or  injure  the  faid  monaftery, 
"  may  he  incur  the  curfe  of  God,  of  the  blelTed  Virgin  and  all  the  faints,  as  well  as  my 
"  particular  malediction." 

By  two  different  charters  thefe  canons  were  endowed  by  the  above-named  founder  witfo 
all  his  lands  of  Kcrtmele,  together  with  the  church  and  its  dependencies ;  likewifc  the 
church  of  Balifar,  with  the  chapel  of  Balunadan  and  its  appendages  ;  alfo  the  town  of  ;Kiros 
in  Ireland,  with  the  advowfon  of  its  church,  and  all  appurtenances. 

Ada  de  Winterthwaiter,  Thomas  de  Kelilftal,  and  Elias,  fon  of  Godithfc-dc  Stavely, 
were  benefactors  to  this  houfe.    The  charters  of  the  founder  were  confirmed  by  Edward  3d,, 
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but  probably  had  been  called  in  queftion  in  the  reign  of  Henry  3d ;  for  by  the  rolls  of  the 
7rh  of  that  king,  cited  in  Madox's  Hiftory  of  the  Exchequer,  it  appears.,  that  the  prior  of 
Cartmele  paid  a  fine  of  one  Palfrey  to  have  his  charter  of  liberties  amended. 

In  the  26th  of  Henry  8th,  this  priory  was  rated  at  91I.  16s.  3d.  per  ann.  Dugdale, 
124I.  2s.  id.  Speed,  212I.  11s.  iod.  fecond  valuation.  Here  at  the  diflblution  were 
reckoned  ten  religious  and  thirty-eight  fervants.  The  bells,  lead,  and  goods  were  eftimated 
at  274I.  13l.  9j.cl.  The  debts  owing  by  the  houfe  amounted  to  59I.  12I.  8s.  Anno 
1553,  here  remained  in  charge  2I.  in  fees.  The  fite  of  the  monaftery  was  granted  38th 
Hen.  8th,  to  Thomas  Holcroft.  The  church  is  now  converted  to  parochial  ufes ;  the 
patron  thereof  Sir  James  Lowther. 

Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  Tour  through  Scotland,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  prefent 
ftate  of  the  remains  of  this  convent : 

"  Three  miles  from  the  more  is  Cartmel,  a  fmall  town,  with  moft  irregular  ftreets^ 
"  lying  in  a  vale,  furrounded  by  high  hills.  The  gateway  of  the  monaftry  of  regular 
"  canons  of  St.  Auftin,  founded  in  1188,  by  William  Marefchal,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  is  ftill 
"  Handing.  But  this  had  long  been  holy  ground,  having,  about  the  year  677,  been  given 
"  to  St.  Cuthbert,  by  Elfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  with  all  its  inhabitants  ftill  Britiftu 
"  The  church  is  large,  and  in  form  of  a  crofs;  the  length  is  1 57  feet :  the  tranfept  no  . 
<£  the  height  57.  The  fteeple  is  moft  Angular,  the  tower  being  a  fquare  within  a 
"  fquare  ;  the  upper  part  being  fet  dragonally  within  the  lower.  The  infide  of  the  churcb 
"  is  handfome  and  fpacious  :  the  centre  fupported  by  four  large  and  fine  cluftered  pillars  : 
"  the  weft  part  more  modern  than  the  reft,  and  the  pillars  odtagonal.  The  choir  beautiful,. 
"  furrounded  with  ftalls,  whofe  tops  and  pillars  are  finely  carved  with  foliage,  and  with 
"  the  inftruments  of  the  paflion  above. 

"  On  one  fide  is  the  tomb-ftone  of  William  de  Walton,  with  a  crofs  on  it.  He  was 
"  either  firft  or  fecond  prior  of  this  place.  The  infeription  is  only,  Hie  jacet  Frater  ff'ilelmus 
"  de  Walton,  Trior  de  Cartmel. 

"  On  the  other  is  a  magnificent  tomb  of  a  Harrington  and  his  lady,  both  lie  recumbent: 
"  beneath  a  fine  carved  and  open  work  arch,  decorated  with  variety  of  fuperftitious  figures;- 
"  and  on  the  furbafe  are  grotefque  forms  of  chaunting  monks.  He  lies  with'  his  legs  acrofs,  a 
"  fign  that  he  obtained  that  privilege  by  the  merits  of  a  pilgrimage.  He  is  faid  to  have  been; 
*'  one  of  the  Harringtons  of  Wraftiolm  tower;  his  lady  a  Huddlefton  of  Millam  caftle.  It 
"  is  probable  that  his  is  the  effigies  of  Sir  John  de  Harrington,  who,  in  1305,  was  fummoned* 
"  by  Edward  ift,  with  numbers  of  other  gallant  gentlemen,  to  meet  him  at  Carlifle,  and 
"  attend  him  on  his  expedition  into  Scotland  ;  and  was  then  knighted,  along  with  Prince 
<£  Edward,  with  bathing,  and  other  facred  ceremonies, 

"  The  monument  erected  by  Chriftophcr  Rawlinfon,  of  Cark-Hall,  in  Cartmel,  deferves. 
<c  mention,  being  in  memory  of  his  grand-father,  father  and  mother ;  the  laft  a  Monk, 
"  defcended  from  a  Thomas  Monk  of  Devonfhire,  by  Frances  Plantagenet,  daughter  and 
"  co-heir  of  Arthur  vilcount  Lille,  fon  of  Edward  4th  ;  and  this  Chriftopher  dying  without 
"  iftue,  was  the  laft  male  by  the  mother  fide  of  that  great  line. 

"  In  a  fide  chapel  is  the  burial  place  of  the  Lowthers,  among  other  monuments  is  a 
"  neat,  but  fmall  one  of  the  late  Sir  William." 

This  view  was  drawn  anno  1772. 
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PLATE  I. 

Ashby,  ftiled  de  la  Zouch  from  its  having  formerly  belonged  to  a  family 
of  that  name,  is  fituated  in  the  hundred  of  Weft  Gofcote,  near  the  north-weft 
extremity  of  the  county,  bordering  upon  Derbyshire. 

This  manor,  after  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  Zouches,  in  the 
firft  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  came  to  Sir  Hugh  Burnell,  knight  of  the  garter,  by 
marriage  with  Joice,  the  heirefs  of  that  family.    From  him  it  devolved  to 
James  Butler,  Earl  of  Ormond  and  Wiltfhire ;  who  being  attainted  on  account 
of  his  adherence  to  the  party  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  it  efcheated  to  the  Crown, . 
and  was,  in  the  firft  year  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  granted  by  that  King  to  Sir 
William  Haftings :  in  confideration  of  his  great  fervices,  he  was  alfo  created  a 
Baron,  Chamberlain  of  the  Houfehold,  Captain  of  Calais,  and  Knight  of  the 
Garter ;  and  had  licence  to  make  a  Park  and  Crenellate,  or  fortify  feveral  of  his 
houfes,  amongft  which  was  the  building  here  reprefented.    The  Two  Ruined 
Towers  feen  in  this  View  are  faid  to  be  of  his  conftruclion  ;  the  other  parts  are 
evidently  of  later  date.    Of  thefe  Towers  Burton,  in  his  Defcription  of  Lcicef- 
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terfhire,  mentions  only  one  :  his  words  are,  fpeaking  of  the  Lord  Haftings, 
"  who  built  there  a  large  and  faire  houfe,  and  one  ftone  tower  of  great  height, 
"  ftrength,  and  excellent  workmanfhip."    This  Lord  was  feized  at  the  Council 
Board,  and  within  two  hours  after  beheaded  in  the  Tower,  by  the  order  o£ 
Richard  the  Third. 

Leland,  in  his  Itinerary,  fays,  Lord  Haftings  obtained  the  grant  of  Afhby 
de  la  Zouch,  partly  by  a  title,  and  partly  by  money  paidj  and  in  Vol.  VI.  pag. 
1 1 4  and  1 1 5  relates,  that  for  the  building  or  repairing  of  his  caftle  here,  he 
took  the  lead  from  off  Belvoir  Caftle,  which  had  been  committed  to  his  keeping, 
the  owner,  Lord  Ros,  having  forfeited  it  by  taking  part  with  Henry  the  Sixth  $ 
and  alfo  that  he  plundered  another  feat  belonging  to  the  fame  Lord,  called  Stoke 
D'Albanye,  and  carried  part  of  the  materials  to  his  caftle  at  Afhby.de  la  Zouch. 

In  November  1485,  the  attainder  of  this  Lord  was  taken  off  by  Henry  the 
Seventh,  after  the  battle  of  Bofworth  Field,  and  the  eftates  reftored  to  the  family ; 
fince  which  Amby  de  la  Zouch  has  regularly  defcended  to  the  prefent  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  many  of  whofe  anceftors  refided  here,  and  are  buried  in  the  paro- 
chial church,  of  which  he  is  patron.. 

At  this  Caftle  King  James  the  Firft  was  entertained  by  the  then  Earl,  with 
his  whole  Court,  for  many  days,  during  which  time  dinner  was  always  ferved 
up  by  thirty  poor  Knights,  with  gold  chains  and  velvet  gowns. 

In  the  year  1648  it  was  demolished  by  order  of  the  Parliament,  the  town 
having  been  made  a  garrifon  for  the  King  by  Henry  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  his 
fon,  created  Lord  Loughborough.  It  was  called  the  Maiden  Garrifon,  becaufe 
never  taken  by  the  Parliamentary  forces. 

This  View  was  drawn  anno  1759. 
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PLATE  II. 

This  view  was  taken  from  a  ftation,  directly  oppolite  to  that  from 
v,' hence  Plate  I.  was  drawn,  whereby  the  infide  of  that  tower,  whofe 
outfide  was  there  fliewn,  here  becomes  vifible  ;  by  its  remains  it 
feems  to  have  been  once  a  very  magnificent  ftruclure,  and  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  gloomy  maniions  of  our  ancient  barons. 

This  drawing  was  made  anno  1 759* 


NEWPORT    GATE,  LINCOLN. 


This  Gate  is  univerfally  held  to  be  a  Roman  building.    It  is  not  taken  notice 
of  as  fuch  either  by  Leland  or  Camden,  though  the  former  mentions  it  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  gates  of  Lincoln.    Dr.  Stukely,  fpeaking  of  it  in  his  Itine- 
rary, thus  exprefies  himfelf :  "  The  northern  (gate),  called  Newport  Gate,  is 
"  the  nobleft  remnant  of  this  fort  in  Britain,  as  far  as  I  know.    Upon  the  firft 
"  fight  of  it  I  was  ftruck  with  admiration,  as  well  of  its  noble  fimplicity,  as 
*«  that  hitherto  it  mould  not  have  been  taken  notice  of.    'Tis  a  vaft  femicircle  of 
"  ftones  of  very  large  dimenfions,  and,  by  what  I  could  perceive,  laid  without 
"  mortar,  connected  only  by  their  cuneiform  lhape.  This  magnificent  arch  is  fix- 
"  teen  feet  diameter,  the  ftones  four  feet  thick  at  bottom ;  from  the  injuries  of 
"  Time,  but  worfe  of  hands,  is  fomewhat  luxated ;  yet  feems  to  have  a  joint  in 
"  the  middle,  not  a  key-ftone  :  on  both  fides,  towards  the  upper  part,  are  laid 
"  horizontal  ftones  of  great  dimenfions,  fome  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  to  take  off 
"  the  prefigure,  very  judicioufly  adapted.     This  arch  rifes  from  an  impoft  of 
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"  large  moldings,  fome  part  of  which,  efpecially  on  the  left-hand  fide,  are  ftili 
"  difcoverable.  Below,  on  both  fides,  was  a  poftern,  or  foot-paffage  made  of 
"  like  ftones  but  againft  that  on  the  left  is  a  houfe  built ;  and  when  I  went 
"  down  into  the  cellar  I  found  a  chimney  fet  before  it.  The  ground  here  in  the 
"  ftreet  has  been  very  much  raifed,  and  the  top  of  the  wall  is  of  later  work- 
"  manfhip.  It  is,  indeed,  a  moft  venerable  piece  of  antiquity,  and  what  a  lover  of 
"  architecture  would  be  hugely  delighted  withall.  They  that  look  upon  a  gate 
"  among  the  veftiges  of  the  Forum  of  Nerva  at  Rome,  will  think  they  fee  the 
"  counter-part  of  this ;  but  of  the  two,  this  has  the  moft  grandeur  in  afpect." 

At  prefent,  the  moldings  of  the  import,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Stukely,  are  not 
diftinguifhable.  On  the  north-fide  of  this  gate  is  another  arch,  but  evidently  of 
more  modern  conftruction.  A  little  to  the  weft  is  an  Ifole  wall,  called  the  Mint- 
wall,  faid  likewife  to  be  Roman  :  it  is  fixty-three  feet  long,  about  thirty  high,  and 
three  and  a  quarter  thick,  with  five  layers  of  Roman  brick  between  the  ftones. 
Dr.  Stukely  likewife  fpeaks  of  a  South  Roman  gate  pulled  down  by  Mr.  Hough- 
ton, fifteen  years  before  the  writing  of  his  Itinerary,  viz.  about  the  year  1709, 

This  view,  which'  fhews  the  infi.de  or  fouth  afpect  of  the  Gate,  was  drawn  anno  1773. 
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(PLATE  I.) 

The  Order  of  Francifcans,  Friars  Minors,  or  Grey  Friars,  came  out  of  Italy  into 
England  in  1224;  and  about  the  fame  time  obtained  a  fettlement  in  London.  Their 
number  increafing,  John  Ewin,  citizen  and  mercer,  purchafed  a  piece  of  ground  near 
Newgate-Street,  erected  on  it  a  houfe  for  their  refidence,  and,  appropriating  it  to  the 
commonalty  of  London,  became  himfelf  a  lay  brother  of  the  Order.  Divers  other  citizens 
concurring  in  the  fame  defign,  a  chapel,  chapter-houfe,  dorters,  refectory,  and  other 
neceffary  buildings,  were  fbon  after  added. 

In  1306,  Queen  Margaret,  fecond  wife  to  Edward  I.  began  the  choir  of  a  new 
conventual  church,  giving  for  that  purpofe,  in  her  life-time,  two  thoufand  marks,  and 
and  one  hundred  marks  by  her  will.  Excited  by  this  example,  John  earl  of  Richmond, 
Ifabel,  mother  to  Edward  III.  and  Philippa  his  queen,  with  many  of  the  nobility,  having 
liberally  contributed  in  money,  jewels,  and  ornaments;  the  church,  which  had  been  confe- 
crated  in  1325,  was  completed  in  1337.  It  was  a  grand  magnificent  edifice,  three 
hundred  feet  long,  in  breadth  eighty-nine  feet,  and  in  height,  from  the  ground  to  the  roof, 
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fixfy-four  feet  two  inches.  Here  were  buried  Queen  Margaret  the  foundrefs;  Ifabel,  wife 
to  Edward  II.  Joane,  queen  of  Scots,  wife  to  David  Bruce ;  feveral  of  the  blood-royal, 
of  the  principal  nobility,  and  a  multitude  of  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  and  quality  in  the 
kingdom.    They  are  particularly  enumerated  in  Stowe's  Survey. 

After  the  fuppreflion  of  the  monafteries,  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  in 
1538,  30  Henry  VIII.  it  was  made  a  ftore-houfe  for  prize-goods  taken  from  the  French  ; 
but  in  the  38th  of  the  fame  reign,  the  whole  convent,  with  all  the  buildings  belonging  to 
it,  was  given  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  London,  the  church  was  made  parochial, 
the  two  neighbouring  parifhes  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Ewin,  with  fo  much  of  St- 
Sepulchre's  parilh  as  lay  within  Newgate,  being  laid  together,  and  the  whole  was  called 
Chrift-Church,  founded  by  King  Henry  VIII.  In  1552,  the  convent  was  repaired  for  the 
reception  of  fatherlefs  children,  who,  to  the  number  of  almoft  four  hundred,  were  admitted 
the  fame  year. 

The  print  we  have  here  given,  is  a  view  of  the  north  cloifter,  looking  into  Town-ditch, 
which,  being  much  defaced,  was,  about  four  years  ago,  covered  with  brick.  This  was 
the  library  of  the  old  convent,  founded  in  1429,  by  Richard  Whittington.  Leland,  who 
is  copied  by  Stowe,  tells  us  in  his  Colledtanea,  it  was  one  hundred  twenty-nine  feet  long, 
and  in  breadth  thirty-one  feet,  intirely  cieled  with  wainfcot,  with  twenty-eight  wainfcot 
defks,  and  eight  double  fettles.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  this  cloifter,  which  is  in  tolerable 
prefervation,  is  an  efcutcheon  of  the  arms  of  Whittington  in  two  places.  Three  years 
after  this  library  was  finilhed,  it  was  furniftied  with  books,  at  the  expence  of  five  hundred 
fifty-fix  pounds  ten  millings ;  of  which  four  hundred  pounds  were  given  by  the  founder, 
and  the  remainder  by  Dr.  Thomas  Winchelfey,  a  brother  of  the  houfe.  Belide  this  fum, 
one  hundred  marks;  as  it  feemeth,  were  given  particularly  for  tranfcribing  the  Works  of 
Nicholas  de  Lyra,  in  two  volumes,  which  were  faftened  with  chains.  This  was  a  very 
noble  benefaction  in  that  age,  a  mark  of  great  public  fpirit  in  Whittington,  and  demon- 
ftrating  withal,  that  the  friars  and  religious  houfes  were  not  fuch  enemies  to  learning  as 
they  are  reprefented  to  have  been.  In  truth,  the  learning  of  thofe  times,  of  whatever  kind 
it  might  be,  was  principally  preferved,  and  to  be  found  in  the  monafteries.  It  no  where 
appears  into  whofe  poffeffion  the  books  of  this  library  pafTed  on  the  furrendry  of  the 
convent.  It  is  poffible  they  met  with  the  fame  fate  which  befel  another  library,  founded  by 
the  executors  of  Whittington,  in  the  college  at  Guildhall.  The  books  of  that  library, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  were  fent  for  by  Edward  Duke  of  Somerfet,  Lord  Protector, 
with  a  promife  of  being  Ihortly  returned.  They  were  taken  away  in  three  carts,  but  were 
never  brought  back  again. 
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PLATE  II. 

About  the  year  1673,  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  kt.  alderman  of  London,  pro- 
jected a  defign  of  founding  a  free  fchool  for  inftructing  the  children  of  poorer 
citizens  in  mathematical  learning,  and  fitting  them  for  fea-fervice.  On  com- 
municating his  intention  to  fome  particular  friends,  it  was  thought  that  an  infti- 
tution  of  that  kind,  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  Chrift's  Hofpital,  and  the 
plan  of  education  purfued  in  that  houfe.  Having  occafion  foon  after  to  wait 
on  the  Lord  Treafurer  Clifford,  he  acquainted  him  with  his  purpofe,  who 
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readily  engaged  to  lay  it  before  King  Charles  II.  On  his  reprefentation  of  the 
matter  *,  they  obtained  of  his  majefty,  for  feven  years  fucceflively,  500 1. 
arrears  of  intereft  due  on  7000 1.  charged  on  fbme  crown-lands,  which  before 
the  Reftoration  had  been  left  to  the  Hoipital.  With  this  fum  the  governors 
undertook  to  erecl:  a  fchool ;  and  afterwards  the  king,  out  of  his  royal  bounty, 
at  the  inltance,  as  is  fuppofed,  of  Samuel  Pepys,  Efq;  fecretary  to  the  admiralty, 
directed  a  fum  to  be  paid  annually  out  of  the  Exchequer,  for  placing  every 
year  ten  boys,  educated  in  the  laid  fchool,  apprentices  to  mailers  of  (hips. 
The  buildings  are  kept  in  repair,  the  boys,  forty  in  number,  maintained  and 
cloathed,  and  the  mafter's  lalary  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Hoipital. 
Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  was  the  architect,  under  whole  direction  the  hall  and 
cloifters,  with  other  parts  of  the  Hofpital,  which  had  been  damaged  by  the  foe 
in  1666,  were  repaired  and  improved. 

*  See  the  Addition  to  Stowc's  Survey,  by  Strype,  who  had  the  particulars  from  Sir  Robert  Clayton 

hirnfelf. 
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Ely  House,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  Ely's  Inn,  is  the  city  manfion  of  the  bifhops  of  Ely.  Bifhop  John 
de  Kirkeby,  who  died  in  the  year  1 290,  bequeathed  to  his  fucceffors  a  meffuage  and  nine  cottages,  fituate  in 
Holbourne;  which  meffuage  became  thenceforth  the  capital  manfion  of  the  bifhops  of  Ely.  William  de  Luda, 
his  immediate  fucceffor,  purchafed  feveral  other  houfes  and  fome  lands  adjoining;  and  at  his  death, -which  happened 
in  the  year  1298,  left  them  to  the  bifhops  of  that  fee,  on  condition  that  theperfon  fucceeding  him,  fhould,  within 
three  months  after  his  confirmation,  pay  to  his  executor,  one  thoufand  marks ;  he  alfo  gave  by  his  will,  two 
hundred  marks,  to  purchafe  twenty  marks  a  year,  for  the  maintenance  of  three  chaplains,  to  pray  for  his  foul,  and 
the  fouls  of  the  future  bifhops  of  Ely,  for  ever,  in  their  chapel  of  this  houfe  ;  he  likewife  left  three  houfes  for  theii 
habitation. 

This  eftate  was  afterwards  greatly  encreafed  by  different  purchafes,  fo  much  that,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  whole  confilling  of  buildings,  gardens,  paflures  and  enclofures,  contained  above  twenty  (Maitland 
fays,  forty)  acres  of  land,  enclofed  within  a  wall. 

Bishop  Richard  Cox,  at  the  preffing  inllances  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  leafed  the  weftern  part  of  the  houfe,  and  • 
all  the  great  garden  and  clofes  thereunto  belonging,  at  a  very  fmall  rent,  to  Chriftopher  Hatton,  Efq.  afterwards 
high-chancellor,  and  Lord  Hatton,  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years. 

Hatton  being  in  poffeffion,  laid  out  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  in  planting,  building,  and  other  improvements 
and  made  this  a  pretence  for  moving  the  queen  to  oblige  the  bifhop  to  alienate  it  to  him ;  this  fhe  requelted,  hck 
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by  fpeech  and  in  a  very  prefiing  letter ;  Cox,  in  an  elegant  Latin  epiftle,  humbly  fuggefted  his  refufal;  concluding, 
that  to  a  perpetual  alienation  .of  ^hat  his  houfe,  his  fearful  confeience  could  never  yield.  Notwithftanding  this,  he 
.was  at  laft,  in  a  manner,  forced  to  mortgage  to  the  queen,  for  eighteen  hundred  pounds,  that  part  included  in  the 

Jeafe,  which  was  by  her  conveyed  to  Hatton. 

This  money  Bilhop  Andrews  refolved  to  repay,  but  was  prevented  by  .his  removal  tc  Winchefter.  Bifhop  Wren 
.afterwards  tendered  the  money,  commenced  a  fuit,  and  obtained  a  fentence  in  the  Court  ofRequells;  but  the 
Long  Parliament  put  a  Hop  to  the  proceedings,  and  imprifoned  the  bilhop.  During  his  imprifonment  the  greateft 
part  of  the  houfe  was  pulled  down,  and  the  garden  built  into  tenements-  to  the  value  of  feveral  thoufand  pounds  a 
year  ;  and  Ely  Houfe  was  reduced  to  a  very  dark  and  incommodious  habitation,  without  any  remains  of  its  ancient 
splendor  and  magnificence,  except  the  chapel  and  ancient  hall.  Hatton  Garden,  Kirby,  Great  and  Little  Charles 
and  Crofs-ltreets,  together  with  Hatton-wall,  all  Handing  on  ground,  formerly  belonging  to  this  houfe. 

After  the  Revolution,  a  fuit  was  inftituted  in  Chancery  againft  the  Lord  Hatton,  who  availed  himfelf  of  his 
-priviledge  in  Parliament,  to  avoid  anfwering  the  bill.  By  this  and  other  incidental  delays,  the  fuit  was  protra&ed 
till  the  time  of  Bilhop  Patrick,  who  thought  fit  to  put  an  end  to  it,  between  the  years  1691  and  1707,  by  accepting 
a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  to  be  fettled  on  his  fee. 

Part  of  this  ftory  is  differently  told  by  Maitland,  who  fays,  on  Bifhop  Cox's  refufal,  the  affair  was  deferred 
till  his  death  ;  when- the  temporalities  devolving  to  the  crown,  Elizabeth  granted  the  faid  apartments  and  garden 
•to  Lord  Hatton  and  his  heirs  for  eve-r. 

This  houfe  ftands  on  the  north  fide  of  Holbourne,  almoft  oppofite  to  St.  Andrew's  church.  The  entrance  is 
through  a  large  gate-way  or  porter's  lodge,  into  a.fmall  paved  court.  On  the  rig"ht  hand,  are  foxne  offices  fupported 
by  a  colon ade;  and  on  the  left  a  fmall  garden,  feparated  from  the  court  by  a  brick  wall.  In  the  front  appears  the 
venerable  old  hall,  originally  built  with  Hone;  its  roof  is  covered  with  lead.  Adjoining  to  the  weft  end,  are  the 
chief  lodging  rooms  and  other  apartments. 

The  infide  of  this  hall  is  about  thirty  feet  high,  thirty-two  broad,  and  feventy-two  long.  The  timber  of  the  roof 
forms  a  femi  dodecagon.  It  is  lighted  by  fix  Gothick  windows;  four  on  the  fouth,  and  two  on  the  north  fide.  The 
,rlcor  is  paved  with  tiles.  At  the  lower  end  is  an  oaken  fcreen;  and  near  the  upper  end  there  is  an  afcent  of  one  ftep, 
for  the  high  table,  according  to  the  old  Englifh  fafhion. 

To  the  .nor.th-v.efl  of, the  .hall,  is  a  quadrangular  cloifter  ;  its  fouth  fide  meafuring  ninety-five,  and  it£  weft 
feventy- three  feet,  in  the  cemer  is  a  fmall  garden.  The  eaft  fide  is  at  prefent  lhut  up,  and  has  been  converted  icto  a 
foil  of  lumber  room,  or  cellar.  Over  thefe  cloiflers  are  lodging  .rooms  and  galleries,  where  are  feveral  antient 
..windows;  but  not  above  two  fmall  pieces  of  painted  glafs,  and  thofe  neither  beautiful  or  curious. 

Adjoining  to  the  north  fide  of  the  cloifter,  in  a  field,  containing  about  an  acre  of  ground,  ftands  the  chapel. 
This  field  is  planted  with  trees,  and  furrounded  by  a  wall.  On  the  eaft  fide,  next  the  hall,  are  the  kitchens.  Here 
were  feveral  other  offices,  which  have  been  taken  down  within  the  memory  of  perfons  now  living. 

The  exact  time  when  the  chapel  was  built  is  not  known ;  it  is  dedicated  to  St.  Ethcldreda,  and  is  a  right  angled 
parallelogram,  in  length  ninety-one,  and  breadth  thirty-nine  feet ;  having  at  each  angle  an  octagonal  buttrefs  or 
turret,  crowned  with  a  conical  cap  or  pinnacle.  The  eaft  window  is  large  and  handfome  :  on  each  fide  of  it,  as 
well  as  of  thofe  on  the  north  front,  are  niches  with  pedeftals  for  ftatues.  The  ornaments  feem  to  have  been  carefully 
finifhed,  but  the  whole  building  is  at  prefent  greatly  defaced  by  time  and  the  weather  ;  the  infide  is  Hill  very  neat, 
and  feems  to  have  been  lately  repaired. 

The  floor  is  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  is  fupported  by  eight  ftrong  chefnut  ports, 
.r>tr .ning  from  eaft  to  weft,  under  the  center  of  the  building.  This  forms  a  fouterrein  or  crypt,  the  fize  of  the  chapel, 
having  fix  windows  on  the  north,  anfwering  to  as  many  niches  on  the  fouth  fide.  At  prefent  feveral  of  the  windows 
3/c  .L^ped  up.  The  entrance  into  this  place  is  through  a  fmall  Gothick  arch  under  the  eaft  window.  It  does  not 
appear,  tk^r  th  -re  ever  were  any  burials  in  or  under  the  chapel. 

This  view  Jhews  the  north  fide  of  the  great  hall,  over  which  appears  St.  Andrew's  church;  the  back  of  the  eaft, 
an,d  part  .of  jjorth  fide  of  tit?  floifters,  as  alfo  the  eaft  end  and  north  fide  of  the  chapel.  It  was  drawn  the  27th 
aVipril,  i./  7.2> 
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This  view  (hews  the  court-yard,  the  colonade,  and  fouth  fide  of  the  old  hall,  with  th 
great  door,  or  chief  entrance,  over  which  is  carved  the  arms  of  the  fee  of  Ely. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  anno  153 1  (at  this  houfe,  and  probably  in  the 
hall),  eleven  gentlemen  of  the  law  gave  a  molt  fplendid  entertainment  on  being  promoted  to 
the  dignity  of  the  coif.  It  lafted  five  days.  There  were  prefent  the  King  and  Queen,  foreign 
minifters,  lord-mayor,  judges,  matter  of  the  rolls,  aldermen  of  the  city,  mafters  in  chancery, 
ferjeants  at  law,  principal  merchants  of  London,  together  with  many  knights  and  efquires* 
and  a  certain  number  of  citizens,  belonging  to  the  chief  companies  of  the  city.  Part  of  the 
bill  of  fare,  and  the  prices  of  the  provifions,  are  preferved,  and  printed  at  large  in  Maitland's 
Hiftory  of  London  ;  whereby  it  appears,  that,  at  that  time,  the  carcafe  of  a  large  ox  was 
bought  for  twenty-four  millings;  a  hog  at  three  millings  and  eight-pence;  a  calf  for  two 
millings  and  eight-pence  ;  pigs  at  fix-pence  a  piece;  fowls  at  twi-pence  each ;  and  pigeons 
for  ten-pence  the  dozen.  Ail  thefe  articles*  confidering  the  occafion  and  the  quality  of  the 
perfons  entertained,  were  undoubtedly  the  beft  of  their  kind. 

In-  the  year  1633,  the  committee  fat  here,  for  the  management  of  the  grand  mafque,  aiven 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court,  to  King  Charles  the  Firft  and  his  Queen,  on  the 
return  of  that  Prince  from  his  progrefs  into  Scotland;  and  from  hence,  on  Candlemas-day, 
in  the  evening,  the  mafkers,  muficians,  and  all  others  concerned,  fet  out  through  Chancery* 
lane,  to  Whitehall.  The  particulars  of  this  mafque  is  mentioned  in  the  Defcription  of 
London  and  its  Environs.  It  is  faid  to  have  colt  twenty-one  thoufand  pounds,  and  to  have 
exceeded  every  thing  of  that  kind  ever  feen  in  England.  The  Queen  was  fo  ple'afed  with  the 
fight,  that  it  was  foon  after  repeated. 

The  buildings  of  this  houfe  have  undergone  many  alterations,  repairs,  and  additions  ;  as 
appears  both  by  the  different  ftiles  of  architecture,  and  the  various  materials  with  which  they 
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are  patched.  By  whom  thefe  were  done  is  no  where  mentioned,  except  in  the  life  of  bifhop 
Launcelot  Andrews  (in  Bentham's  Hiftory  of  Ely),  where  it  is  faid,  that  bifhop  laid  out  two 
thoufand  pounds  in  the  repair  of  Ely  Houfe,  Holbourn,  Ely  Palace,  Downham  Hall,  and 
Wifbeach  Caftle.    This  was  between  the  years  1609  and  1619. 

At  length  this  houfe,  after  remaining  in  the  fee  of  Ely  near  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
lix  years  (during  which  time  there  were  forty-one  bifhops,  fix  of  whom  died  therein) 
being  much  decayed  by  time,  and  on  a  furvey  deemed  incapable  of  further  repair,  and  the 
Lords  of  the  Treafury  judging  it  a  proper  place  for  the  erection  of  feveral  public  offices,  an 
act  of  parliament  was  procured,  enabling  the  bifhop  to  difpofe  of  it,  under  the  following 
conditions.    This  act  received  the  royal  affent  in  June,  1772. 

The  houfe,  together  with  all  its  appurtenances,  to  be  conveyed  and  annexed  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  this  kingdom,  referving  the  right  of  Anthony  earl  of  Shaftfbury  to  the  ancient 
walls  and  fences  circumfcribing  the  tenements  held  by  him  by  leafe  from  the  late  bifhop. 

Six  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds,  by  way  of  compenfation,  to  be  paid  into  die  Bank,  ia 
the  names  of  the  following  truftees,  or  the  furvivors  or  furvivor  of  them:  namely,  Edmund,, 
lord  bifhop  of  Ely  ;  Owen  Salifbury  Brereton,  and  Thomas  Hunt,  efquires.  Alfo  a  clear 
annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds,,  to  be  fettled  on  the  bifhop  and  his  fucceffors  for  ever  -% 
payable  half  yearly,  by  the  receivers-general  of  the  offices  to  be  creeled  on  the  premifes  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  by  the  receiver-general  of  the  duty  upon  fait. 

Out  of  the  fix  thoufand  live  hundred  pounds,  five  thoufand  fix  hundred  to  be  applied  to 
the  purchafe  of  Clarendon,  or  Albemarle-houfe,  in  Dover-ftreet,  Piccadilly;  with  divers 
other  meffuages  and  gardens,  to  be  fettled  on  the  fee  of  Ely,  fubject  to  a  referved  rent  of 
eighteen  pounds  per  annum. 

The  remainder,  as  alfo  three  thoufand  pounds  due  from  the  reprefentatives  of  the  late 
bifhop,  for  dilapidations,  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  truftees,  for  the  purpofe  of  erecting 
a  new  manfion  houfe,  for  the  bifhops  of  Ely,  on  the  fite  of  Albemarle-houfe,  according  to 
a  plan  to  be  approved  of  by  his  grace  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord-chancellor5. 
and  the  fpeaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  This  houfe  to  be  called  Ely  Houfe.  Here, 
when  finifhed,  the  bifhop  is  to  exercife  his  appellate  jurifdiction,  as  vifitor  of  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge  ;  and  hither  are  transferred  the  payments  of  the  referved  rents  belonging  to  this 
fee,  directed  to  be  paid  at  Ely  Houfe.  Whilft  the  houfe  is  building,  thefe  affairs  to  be 
tranfacted  at  any  place  within  the  cities  of  London  or  Weftminfter,  that  the  bifhop  fhall 
appoint. 

This  houfe  to  be  provided  with  proper  fixtures  thereto-,  fuch  fixtures  to  be  fcheduled, 
and  to  accompany  and  go  along  with  the  faid  houfe  and  building,  as,  and  in  the  nature  of,, 
heir  looms.  The  fchedule  thereof  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  v/ithin  fix  months 
after  the  houfe  is  finifhed  and  rendered  fit  for  habitation.. 

I  f  the  furplus  of  the  fix  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds,  the  three  thoufand  pounds  due  for 
dilapidations,  and  the  produce  of  the  materials  of  the  old  houfe,  now  Handing  in  Dover- 
ftreet  (which  is  to  be  pulled  down),  fhould  be  infufficient,  or  if  an  opportunity  fhould  offer 
of  buying  in  the  referved  rent,  at  a  reafonable  price,  the  Lords  of  the  Treafury,  on  the, 
application  of  the  truftees,  producing  the  bifhop's  confent  in  writing,  are  to  iflue  fuch  fums 
as  fhall  be  wanting  ;  the  money  fa  ilfued  to  go  towards  the  redemption  of  the  annuity,  or 
part  thereof,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  years  purchafe;  any  overplus  remaining  unemployed,  to  be 
vefted  in  the  public  funds,  for  the  ufe  of  the  bifhop  and  his  fucceffors. 

This  drawing  was  made  April  27,  1772.. 
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Hampton  Court  is  delightfully  fituate  on  the  North  bank  of  the  River  Thames,  about  two  miles  from 
Kingfton  in  Surry,  and  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  Village  of  Hampton.  This  Palace  is  chiefly  of  Brick,  and  was 
built  by  Cardinal  Wolfey,  who  began  it  about  the  year  1514,  foon  after  his  promotion  to  the  See  of  York.  Here, 
it  is  faid,  he  fet  up  two  hundred  and  eighty  Silk  Beds  for  ftrangers  only  ;  and  otherwife  fo  richly  furnifhed  it,  that 
it  raifed  much  envy  ;  to  avoid  the  effects  of  which,  he,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1525,  it  being  then  juft  finifhed, 
prefented  it  to  King  Henry  the  VHIth,  who,  in  return,  fufFered  him  to  live  in  his  Palace  of  Richmond.  It 
was  much  enlarged  by  the  King,  and  had  then  five  fpacious  Courts*  adorned  with  buildings,  tho' at  prefent  there 
are  only  three;  and  was  fo  much  the  Admiration  of  Foreigners,  that  Grotius  fays  of  it  in  fome  Latin  Verfes,  That 
if  any  Briton  is  ignorant  what  is  Wealth,  let  him  repair  to  Hampton  Court,  and  there,  after  viewing  a!!  the 
Palaces  of  the  Earth,  he  will  fay,  Thofe  are  the  RefiJence  of  Kings  ;  but  This  of  the  Gods.  Hentzuer,  who  faw 
it  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  gives  the  following  defcription  of  it  and  its  furniture  :  "  The  chief  Area 
**  (fays  he)  is  paved  with  fquare  Stones  ;  in  its  center  is  a  Fountain  that  throws  up  water,  covered  with  a  gilt  Crown, 
"  on  the  top-of  which  is  a  Statue  of  Juftice,  fupported  by  Columns  of  black  and  white  Marble.  The  Chapel  of 
*'  this  Pallace  is  mod  fplendid ;  in  which  the  Queen's  Clofet  is  quite  tranfparent,  having  its  Windows  of 
"  Cryftal.  We  were  led  into  two  Chambers  called  the  Prefence,  or  Chamber  of  Audience,  which  fhone  with 
"  tapeftry  of  Gold  and  Silver,  and  Silk  of  different  colours  :  under  the  Canopy  of  State  are  theft  words 
"  embroidered  in  Pearl,  Vivat  Renricus  Ociavus.  Here  is,  befides,  a  fmall  Chapel  richly  hung  with  Tapeflry, 
"  where  the  Queen  performs  her  Devotions.  In  her  Bed-chamber  the  Bed  was  covered  with  very  coftly  coverlids 
"  of  Silk.  At  no  great  diftance  from  this  Room  we  were  fhcwn  a  Bed,  the  Teller  of  which  was  w  orked  by 
"  Anne  Bclyn,  and  prefented  by  her  to  her  Hufband  Herry  Vlllth.  All  the  other  rooms  being  very  numerous,  are 
f*  adorned  with  Tapeflry  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Velvet  ;  in  feme  of  which  were  woven  Hiitory  Pieces ;  in  others,  - 
'*  Turkilh  and  American  DrclTcs ;  ail  extremely  natural. 

«  In 
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*•  In  the  Hall  are  thefe  Curiofities  :  A  very  clear  Looking-glafs,  ornamented  with  Columns  and  little  Image* 

of  Alabafter  ;  a  Portrait  of  Edward  the  Vlth,  Brother  to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  the  true  Portrait  of  Lucretia ; 
"  a  Pidture  of  the  Battle  of  Pavia  ;  the  Hiftory  of  Chrill's  Paffion  carved  in  Mother  of  Pearl  ;  the  Portrait  of 
"  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  the  Pifture  of  Ferdinand  Prince  of  Spain,  and  Philip  his  Son  ;  that  of  Henry  VHIth, 

under  which  was  placed  the  Bible  curioufly  written  upon  Parchment ;  an  Artificial  Sphere  ;  feveral  Mufical  In- 
"  liniments.  In  the  Tapeftry  are  reprefented  Negroes  riding  upon  Elephants ;  the  Bed  in  which  Edward  Vlth  is  faid 

to  have  been  born,  and  where  his  Mother  Jane  Seymour  died  in  Child-bed.  In  one  Chamber  were  feveral  ex- 
**  ceflive  rich  Tapeflries,  which  are  hung  up  when  the  Queen  gives  Audience  to  Foreign  Ambafladors  :  there  were 
*'  numbers  of  Culhions  ornamented  with  Gold  and  Silver  ;  many  Counterpanes  and  Coverlids  of  Beds  lined  with 
"  ermine.  In  Ihort,  all  the  Walls  of  the  Pallace  lhine  with  Gold  and  Silver.  Here  is,  belides,  a  certain  Cabinet  called 
"  Paraddife,  where,  befides  that  every  thing  glitters  fo  with  Silver,  Gold,  and  Jewels,  as  to  dazzle  one's  eyes, 
"  there  is  a  Mufical  Inftrument  made  all  of  Glafs,  except  the  Strings.  Afterwards  we  were  led  into  the  Gardens, 
"  which  are  molt  pleafant." 

Here,  Anno  1647,  King  Charles  the  Firft  was  a  fort  of  Prifoner  at  large.  After  the  Scots,  to  whom  he  had  fled 
for  refuge,  had  delivered  him  up  to  the  Parliamentary  Commiflioners,  in  confideration  of  the  payment  of  four 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,  he  was  carried  Prifoner  to  Holmby  Houfe  in  Northampton  (hire,  where  Cornet  Joice,  by 
order  of  the  Council  of  the  Officers  of  the  Army,  feized  and  conveyed  him  to  the  Camp  at  Newcaille,  from  whence 
he  was  brought  with  the  army  towards  London,  and  on  the  16th  of  Auguft  came  to  this  Palace.  During  his  flay 
here,  he  both  vifited  and  was  vifited  by  his  Children,  and  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  had  free  accefs  to  him. 
The  Parliament  and  Army  being  then  at  variance,  propofitions  were  made  him  by  both  parties  ;  but  doubting 
of  their  fincerity,  and  fearing  his  life  was  in  danger,  on  the  11th  of  November  he  efcaped  to  Titchfield  Houfe. 

The  entrance  into  the  Palace  Yard  is  through  a  large  pair  of  Brick  Gates,  adorned  with  the  Lion  and  Unicorn, 
each  of  them  holding  a  Shield,  wherein  are  the  Arms  of  Great  Britain  decorated  with  Trophies  of  War. 

Passing  through  the  Yard,  on  each  fide  of  which  are  the  Stables  and  other  Out-offices,  you  come  to  the  firft 
Portal,  which  was  built  of  Brick,  by  Cardinal  Wolfey  ;  but,  having  fallen  to  decay,  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt 
within  thefe  two  years,  and  pretty  much  in  the  ancient  form.  This  Portal  leads  into  a  large  Quadrangle,  likewife 
built  by  Wolfey,  which  is  here  reprefented  ;  and  from  hence  through  the  Great  Gate  to  the  fecond  Quadrangle, 
where  over  this  Gate  there  is  a  beautiful  Agronomical  Clock,  made  by  the  celebrated  Tompion,  on  which  are 
curioufly  reprefented,  the  Twelve  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  with  the  Rifing  and  Setting  of  the  Sun,  the  various  Phafes 
of  the  Moon.,  and  other  ornaments  and  indices  of  Time.  On  the  left  hand  of  this  Quadrangle,  is  the  Great  Old 
Hall,  in  which  by  command  of  the  late  Queen  a  Theatre  was  eredled,  wherein  it  was  intended,  that  two  Plays 
fliould  have  been  adled  every  week  during  the  time  the  Court  continued  here  ;  but  Mr.  Colley  Cibber  obferves, 
That  only  feven  Plays  were  performed  in  it,  by  the  Comedians  from  Drury-lane,  the  fummer  when  it  was  raifed  ; 
and  one  afterwards,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Duke  cf  Lorrain,  afterwards  Emperor  of  Germany.  The  Top  of 
this  Hall,  with  its  large  Gothic  Window,  appears  in  this  View  towards  the  left-hand  and  over  the  other  Buildings. 
On  the  oppofite  fide  of  this  Quadrangle  is  a  Stone  Colonade  of  fourteen  Columns  and  two  Pilalters  of  the  Ionic 
Order,  the  Columns  in  Couplets,  built  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren.  From  this  you  pafs  into  the  third  Court  or 
Quadrangle,  in  which  are  the  Royal  Apartments,  built  with  Brick  and  Stone  by  King  William  the  Hid,  who  greatly 
admired  this  Place,  and  built  moll  of  the  Modern  Part  of  it.  In  this  Palace  are  a  great  variety  of  noble  Apart- 
ments, furnilhed  with  Pictures  of  the  bell  Mailers,  too  numerous  to  be  here  inferted. 

The  Park  and  Gardens,  which,  with  the  Site  of  the  Palace,  are  about  three  Miles  in  Circumference,  tho' 
pleafant,  have  nothing  peculiarly  linking  in  them  ;  the  Gardens  in  particular,  they  being  laid  out  in  the  Old 

This  View  wa»  drawn  Anno  1770,, 
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PLATE  [. 

This  Caftle  ftands  on  an  eminence  on  the  South  fide  of  the  Town,  and  about  an  hun- 
dred yards  North  of  the  River  Ufk,  which  hereabouts  meets  the  Gavenni,  from  whence 
the  place  takes  its  name  •,  Aber  in  Welch  fignifying  the  mouth  of  a  river. 

Ir  is  at  prefent  extremely  ruinous,  though  Leland  in  his  Itinerary  calls  it  "  A  fair  Caf- 
"  tel  -,"  by  which  it  feems  as  if  it  was  then  Handing. 

ThE  chief  part  remaining  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  Gate-way,  having  a  Dcmy« 
Tower  on  the  South-fide  of  it,  with  fome  detached  fragments  of  Walls.  A  little  diftance 
to  the  Eaft  of  thefe,  near  the  fite  of  the  outer  walls,  is  a  fmall  artificial  Mount.  From 
fome  Arches  and  Windows,  which  are  pointed,  the  part  remaining  was  built  fince  the 
reign  of  Hen.  II.  when,  according  to  Leland's  Collectanea,  it  was  taken  by  the  Welch. 

Camden  gives  the  following  account  of  it  and  its  owners  :  "  It  (i.  e.  Abergavenny) 
"  is  fortified  with  Walls  and  a  Caftle,  which  (as  Giraldus  obferves)  has  been  oftener 
ftained  with  the  infamy  of  treachery  than  any  other  Caftle  of  Wales.  Firft,  by  William 
fon  of  Earl  Miles,  and  afterwards  by  William  Breos  •,  both  having  upon  public  aflurnnce, 
and  under  pretence  of  friendfhip,  invited  thither  fome  of  the  Welch  Nobility,  and  then 
bafely  murthered  them.  But  they  efcaped  not  the  juft  vengeance  of  God  •,  for  Breos  hav- 
ing been  deprived  of  all  his  effects  (his  Wife  and  Son  alfo  ftarved  with  hunger),  died  in 
exile.  The  other  having  his  brains  dafhed  out  with  a  ftone,  while  Braulas  Caftle  was  on 
fire,  received  at  length  the  due  reward  of  his  villainy.  The  firft  Lord  of  Abergavenny 
that  I  know  of  was  one  Hamelin  Balun,  who  made  Brien  Wallingford,  or  Brent  do  L'IPj; 
(called  alfo  Fitz  Count),  his  heir-,  and  he  having  built  here  an  Hofpital  for  his  two 
Sons,  who  were  Lep ers,  left  the  grcateft  part  of  his  inheritance  to  Walter  the  Son  of 
Miles  Earl  of  Hereford.  This  Walter  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Henry,  whom  the 
Welch  flew  when  they  invaded  his  territories;  which  the  Kind's  Lieutenants- defended, 
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though  not  without  great  hazard  and  danger.  By  the  lifter  of  Henry  it  defcended  to  the 
Breofes ;  and  from  them  in  right  of  marriage,  by  the  Cantelows  and  Haftings,  to  Regi- 
nald Lord  Grey  of  Ruthen.  But  William  Beauchamp  obtained  it  of  Lord  Grey  by  con- 
\  eyance  ;  and  he  again,  in  default  of  iffue-male  entailed  it  on  his  brother  Thomas,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  and  on  his  heirs  male,  Richard,  fon  of  William  Beauchamp,  Lord  of 
A  bergavenny,  who  for  his  military  valour  was  created  Earl  of  Worcefter  ;  and  being 
(lain  in  the  wars  of  France,  left  an  only  Daughter,  who  was  married  to  Edward  Nevil. 
From  henceforth  the  Nevils  became  eminent  under  the  title  of  Barons  of  Abergavenny.  But 
the  Caftle  v/as  along  time  detained  from  them,  by  reafon  of  the  conveyance  before-mentioned. 

The  fourth  of  thefe  dying  in  our  memory,  left  an  only  daughter  Mary,  married 
to  Sir  Thomas  Fane,  Knt.  between  whom  and  Sir  Edward  Nevil,  the  next  heir  male, 
(to  whom  the  Caftle  and  moft  of  the  Eftate  had  been  left  by  Will,  which  was  alfo  con- 
firmed by  authority  of  Parliament)  there  was  a  trial  for  the  title  of  Abergavenny  before 
the  Hcufe  of  Lords  in  the  fecond  year  of  K.  James  I.  the  pleadings  on  both  fides  tak- 
ing up  feven  days.  But  in  regaid  the  queftion  of  right  could  not  be  fully  juftifiedj  and 
that  each  of  them  feemed  to  all  (in  refpedl  of  defcent)  very  worthy  of  the  title  •,  and  that 
moreover  it  was  evident,  that  both  the  title  of  Baron  of  Abergavenny  and  that  of  Le  De- 
fpenfer belonged  hereditarily  to  this  family  ;  the  Peers  requefted  of  his  Majefty,  that  both 
might  be  honoured  with  the  title  of  Baron  ;  to  which  he  agreed.  It  was  then  propofed  to  the 
Peers  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  firft,  whether  the  heir-male  or  female  fhould  enjoy  the  title  of 
Abergavenny  5  upon  which  the  majority  of  voices  gave  it  for  the  heir-male.  And  when  he 
had  again  propofed,  whether  the  title  of  Baron  Le  Defpenfer  mould  be  conferred  on  the  female 
and  her  heirs,  they  unanimoufly  agreed  to  it ;  to  which  his  Majefty  gave  the  Royal  AfTent. 

And  Edward  Nevil  was  foon  after  fummoned  to  Parliament,  by  the  King's  writ, 
under  the  Title  of  Baron  of  Abergavenny  •,  and  being  according  to  the  ufual  ce- 
remony introduced  in  his  Parliament-robes  between  two  Baions,  he  was  placed  above 
the  Baron  de  Audeley.  At  the  fame  time,  alfo,  the  King's  Letters  Patents  were  read 
before  the  1'eers,  whereby  his  Majefty  "  reftored,  advanced,  preferred,  &c.  "  Mary 
"  Fane  to  the  eftate,  degree,  title,  ftyle,  name,  honour,  and  dignity  of  Baronefs  Le 
"  Defpenfer,  and  that  her  heirs  fuccefiively  fhould  be  Barons  Le  Defpenfer,  &c."  But 
the  queftion  of  precedency  being  propofed,  the  Peers  referred  the  decifion  thereof  to 
the  Commiflioners  for  the  Office  of  Earl  Marfhal  of  England,  who,  upon  mature  delibe- 
ration, gave  it  under  their  hands  and  feals  for  the  Barony  of  Le  Defpenfer.  This  was- 
read  before  the  Peers,  and  by  their  order  regiftered  in  their  Journal,  out  of  which  I  have 
taken  this  brief  account.  Edward  was  fucceeded  in  the  honour  of  Baron  of  Abergavenny 
by  his  fon  and  heir  of  the  fame  name-,  to  whom  fucceeded  Henry  his  fon,  and  likewife 
john  fon  of  the  faid  Henry  ;  and  George  (brother  and  heir  to  the  faid  John),  who  was  alfo 
fucceeded  by  George  his  fon;  who  dying  without  iffue,  the  title  of  Lord  Abergavenny  de- 
fcended to  George,  fon  of  George  Nevil  of  Sheffield,  in  the  County  of  Suilex,  great- 
grandfon  to  Edward  Lord  Abergavenny.  What  ought  not  to  be  here  omitted  is,  that 
John  Haftings  held  this  Caftle  by  homage,  ward,  and  marriage.  "  When  it  happens," 
(as  we  read  in  the  Inquifition)  "  and  there  fhall  chance  to  be  war  between  the  King  of  Eng- 
"  land  and  Prince  of  Wales,  he  ought  to  defend  the  country  of  Overwent  at  his  own 
"  charge,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  for  the  good  of  himfelf,  the  King,,  and  Kingdom." 

The  prefent  Proprietor  of  this  Caftle  is  the  Right  Hon.  George  Nevil,  Lord  Aberga.- 
venny,  the  fourth  Baron  in  fucceffion  from  him  with  whom  Camden  concludes. 

This  View,  which  fhews  the  infide  of  the  Ruins  as  feen  from  the  Eaft,  v/as  drawn  1775,- 
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PLATE  II. 

This  Plate  prefents  the  Outride,  or  Southern  Afpecl:  of  the  Cattle, 
as  it  appears  when  viewed  from  the  River-fide.  The  Mount, 
mentioned  in  the  former  Defcription,  is  here  fhewn. 

According  to  Caradoc's  Hiftory  of  Wales,  Anno  1172,  this 
Cattle  was  furprifed  by  Sitfylht  ap  Dyfnwal,  and  Jefan  ap  Sitfhylt 
ap  Riryd,  two  Welfh  Commanders,  who  made  the  whole  Garrifon 
Prifoners :  and  the  fame  Hiftorian  relates,  That  it  was  again  taken 
in  the  reign  of  King  John,  about  the  year  1215,  by  Lewellyn, 
Prince  of  Wales,  notwithstanding  the  Anathema  of  the  Pope,  to  ■ 
whom  that  King,  by  his  Submiilion,  had  reconciled  himfelf. 

This  View  was  drawn  Anno  1775. 
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Called  KASWENT  or  CASTELK  GIVEN*. 

The  caftle  of  Chepflow  ftands  on  a  high  rock  wafhed  by  the  river  Wye,  near  its  influx  into 
the  Severn,  over  which  there  is  a  wooden  bridge  feventy  feet  high,  the  tide  here  riling  fome- 
times  fixty  feet.  This  bridge  is  repaired  at  the  joint  expence  of  the  counties  of  Gloucefter 
and  Monmouth. 

The  caftle  feems  to  have  been  built  at  the  fame  time  with  the  town,  to  which  it  was  a 
kind  of  citadel;  but  by  whom,  or  when,  neither  Leland,  Camden,  nor  any  of  the  topogra- 
phical writers  mention.  Stowe,  indeed,  in  his  Annals,  attributes  the  building  of  the  caftle 
to  Julius  Caefar,  a  fuppofition  too  glaringly  abfurd  to  merit  ferious  confutation.  Probably 
it  was  built  by  fome  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke.  Camden  thinks  it  of  no  great  antiquity; 
*'  for  feveral  affirm,  fays  he,  and  not  without  reafon,  that  it  had  its  rife  not  many  ages  paft 
"  from  the  antient  Venta,  which  flouriftied  about  four  miles  from  hence  in  the  time  of 
"  Antoninus,  who  calls  it  Venta  Silurum,  as  if  it  was  their  chief  city,  which  neither  arms 
"  nor  time  have  been  able  to  coniume ;  for,  at  this  day,  it  is  called  Kaer-went,  or  the  city 
"  of  Venta.  But  the  city  itfelf  is  fo  much  deftroyed  by  the  one,  or  the  other,  that  it  only 
*'  appears  to  have  once  been,  from  the  ruinous  walls,  the  chequered  pavements,  and  the 
"  Roman  coins. 

"  Leland,  in  his  Itinerary,  thus  defcribes  it:  The  towne  of  Chepftow  hath  bene  very 
"  ftrongly  waulled,  as  yet  doth  appere.  The  waulles  began  at  the  ende  of  the  great  bridge 
"  over  Wy,  and  lb  came  to  the  caftel,  the  which  yet  ftandeth  fayr  and  ftrong  not  far  from 
*'  the  ruin  of  the  bridge.  In  the  caftel  ys  one  tower,  as  I  herd  fay,  be  the  name  of  Longine  ; 
'*  the  town  now  hath  but  one  paroche  chirche  •,  the  cells  of  a  blake  monke  or  two  of  Ber- 
"  mundfey  by  London  was  lately  there  fuppreflld  ;  a  great  part  of  cumpace  withyn  the 
*'  waulles  is  now  converted  to  little  meadowes  and  gardens." 

This  place  formerly  belonged  to  the  Clares,  earls  of  Pembroke,  who  were  likewife 
called  earls  of  Strighul,  from  a  neighbouring  caftle  of  that  name  wherein  they  dwelt.    'J  he 
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"  The  laft  of  thefe  Richard,  furnamed  Strong  Bowe  on  account  of  his  {kill  in  archery,  was 
the  firft  who  gained  a  footing  of  the  Englith  in  Ireland  •,  by  his  daughter  it  devolved  to  the 
Bigots,  and  is  now  by  defcent  the  property  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort. 

In  the  troubles  under  Charles  I.  this  town  and  caftle  were  garrifoned  for  the  King ;  and 
according  to  Ruth  worth,  in  October  6,  1645,  colonel  Morgan,  governor  of  Gloucester,  at 
the  head  of  300  hoi  le,  400  foot,  and  affitted  by  the  Monmouthfhire  men,  with  little  difficulty 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  town,  and  then  fent  the  following  iummons  to  colonel  Fitzmorris, 
an  Irithman,  governor  of  the  caftle  : 
"S  I  K, 

"  I  am  commanded  by  his  excellency  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  to  demand  this  caftle,  for  theufe 
of  the  King  and  Parliament,  which  I  require  of  you,  and  to  lay  down  your  arms,  and  accept 
of  reafonable  propofitions,  which  will  be  granted  both  to  you  and  your  foldiers,  if  you  ob- 
ferve  this  Iummons.  And  further,  you  are  to  confider  of  what  nation  and  religion  you  are; 
for  if  you  refute  this  fummons,  you  exclude  yourfelf  from  mercy,  and  are  to  expect  for  your- 
felf and  foldiers  no  better  than  Stinchi.ombc  *  Quarter:  I  expect  your  fudden  anfwer,  and 
according  thereunto  fhall  reft  your  friend, 

Cmpsvw,  oaober  6,  164^  THOMAS  MORGAN,'* 

To  which  Colonel  Fitzmorris  fent  this  anfwer : 

"SIR, 

"  I  have  the  fame  reafon  to  keep  this  caftle  for  my  mafter  the  king,  as  you  to  demand  it  for 
general  Fairfax  j  and  until  my  reafon  be  convinced,  and  my  provifions  decreafed,  I  fhall  (not- 
withftanding  my  religion,  and  menaces  of  extirpation)  continue  in  my  refolurion,  and  in  my 
fidelity  and  loyalty  to  my  King.  As  for  Stinchcombe  Quarter,  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by 
it,  nor  do  depend  upon  your  intelligence  for  relief,  which  in  any  indigence  1  affure  me  of,  and 
in  that  aflurance  I  reft  Your  Servant, 

ROBERT   FITZMORRIS.  ' 

"  What  quarter  you  give  me  and  my  foldiers,  1  refer  to  the  confideration  of  all  foldiers, 
when  I  am  conftrained  to  feek  for  any." 

Notwithstanding  this  refolute  anfwer,  four  days  after  he  furrendered  upon  articles,  him- 
ftlf  and  his  garrifon  becoming  prifoners  of  war 

From  the  fame  authority  it  appears,  that  anno  1648,  about  the  beginning  of  May,  this 
caftle  was  furprized  by  Sir  Nicholas  Kemifti,  Mr.  Thomas  Lewis,  and  other  active  Royalifts, 
w  ho,  in  the  abfence  of  the  governor,  colonel  Hewes,  by  means  of  a  correfpondence  with 
fome  in  the  caftle,  in  the  night  obtained  poffeflion  of  a  port  •,  when,  notwithstanding  one 
CauM'cll,  an  officer  of  the  garrifon,  with  tome  foldiers,  retreated  to  a  tower,  where  they  for 
a  while  attempted  a  defence,  it  was  taken,  and  captain  Herbert,  with  the  garrifon,  made 
pr;foners. 

(  olonel  Herbert  having  intelligence  thereof,  prefently  afTembled  fome  forces  in  order  to 
recover  it,  and  Cromwell  marched  againft  it  in  perfon,  thinking  to  have  taken  it  by  ftorm  : 
he  foon  got  pcficfT'Cn  of  the  town,  but  rnfuccefsfully  afiaulted  the  caftle ;  whereupon  he  left 
Coicnel  Ewer,  v.  iih  a  tram  artillery,  leven  companies  of  foot,  and  four  troops  of  horfe,  to 
profecute  the  fiege ;  when,  though  the  garrifon  confifted  of  only  160  men,  they  gallantly  de- 
fended themlelves  till  their  provtions  were  exhaufted,  and  even  then  refuted  to  furrender  on 
cfflirance  of  quarter,  heping  to  efcape  by  means  of  a  boat.  But  in  this  they  were  prevented 
"by  the  intrepidity  of  a  fold  it  r  in  the  Parliamentary  army,  who,  lwimming  crots  ther  iver  w  rh 
a  knife  in  bis  teeth,  cut  loofe  and  brought  away  the  boat :  at  length,  on  the  25th  of  May  the 
caftle  was  taken  •,  Sir  Nicholas  Kemifli  and  about  40  men  were  flain  in  the  iiege.  This  was 
confidercd  by  the  Parliament  of  fuch  importance,  that  the  captain  who  brought  the  news  was 
rev  arded  with  ftry  pounds  ;  and  the  Parliament  directed  that  a  letttr  of  thanks  fhould  be 
dr;wn  up,  and  lent  from  that  Houfe  to  colonel  Ewer  and  the  officers  and  foldiers  tmployed  on 
th.u  U  rv.ee. 

This  Drawing  was  made  anno  1762. 
*•'  Stinchcombe  was  a  place  where  the  rariiamcnt  complained  at  Prince  Rupert  putting  their  men  to  the  fword. 
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This  Caftle  ftands  on  the  wefternmofl  bank  of  the  river  Ufke,  a  fmall  diftancc 
north  of  the  bridge,  and  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  town,  which  is  only  two  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

It  was  apparently  built  for  the  defence  of  the  paffage  over  the  river,  towards 
which  it  has  three  ftrong  towers,  but  towards  the  town  it  has  only  a  common 
wall,  without  any  flanks  or  defences.  It  is  in  figure  a  right-angled  parallelogram, 
meafuring  about  46  yards  by  32,  the  greateft  length  running  from  north  to 
fouth,  or  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  courfe  of  the  river. 

It  was  built  with  fmall  rubbe  flones,  but  coigned  with  fquare  ones.  v.  It  feems 
to  have  been  neatly  finifhed,  and  the  windows,  many  of  which  are  of  what  is 
called  the  Gothic  fort,  elegantly  decorated.  At  prefent  it  is  ufed  for  a  farm- 
yard. 

This  Caftle  was  built  before  the  year  1 172;  for  in  Powel's  Hiflory  of  Wales, 
it  is  faid  to  have  been  then  garrifoncd  by  the  Earl  of  Briftol's  men,  who  bafely 
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ilew  Owen  ap  Caradoc,  when  he  was  coming  to  treat  with  King  Henry,  un- 
armed, and  almoft  unattended,  and  under  the  faith  of  a  fafe  paffage  promifed  him 
by  that  King.  Jorevan  ap  Owen  ap  Caradoc,  his  father,  in  revenge  for  this  cruel 
and  treacherous  murder,  carried  fire  and  fword  to  the  gates  of  Hereford  and 
Gloucefter. 

This  Cattle  is  mentioned  by  Leland  in  his  Itinerary;  he  calls  it  "  a  very  fair 
«  Caftell,  longing  fumtyme  to  the  Bukkinghams." 


This  View  was  drawn  Anno  1775. 
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This  was  a  Ciftertian  abbey,  founded  A.  D.  1 13 1  by  Walter  de  Clare,  and  de- 
dicated to  St.  Mary.  This  Walter  was  grandfon  of  William,  the  fon  of  Ofbert, 
to  whom  William  the  Conqueror  had  given  the  manors  of  Wolleflon  and  Tuden- 
ham,  and  all  he  could  conquer  from  the  Welch.  Walter  dying  without  iflue  was 
fucceeded  by  his  brother  Gilbert  Strongbowe,  earl  of  Pembroke,  whofe  grandfon 
Robert  Strongbowe  was  the  conqueror  of  Leinfter,  in  Ireland.  The  male  line 
of  thefe  Strongbowes  failing,  Maud,  the  eldeft  of  their  female  heirs,  was  married 
to  Hugh  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

William,  lord  marfhal  of  England,  and  earl  of  Pembroke,  in  the  feventh 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Third,  confirmed  to  the  Monks  here  all  the 
lands,  pofTeffions,  liberties  and  immunities  formerly  granted  by  his  predeceffors ; 
the  particulars  of  which  are  to  be  feen  in  the  Monafticon.  Robert  Bigod, 
earl  of  Norfolk,  anno  13-01,  alfo  confirmed  to  them  diverle  lands  at  PortcafTek, 
Pentirk,  Modifgat,  6cc.  his  charter  is  likevvife  printed  in  the  Monafticon. 

About  the  time  of  the  DifTblution  here  were  thirteen  religious,  when  the 
eftates  were,  according  to  Dugdale,  eftimated  at  192I.  is.  4d.  ob.  per  annum. 
Speed  fays,  the  value  was  256I.  i  is.  6d.  The  fite  was  granted  the  28th  of  Henry 
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the  Eighth  to  Henry  earl  of  Worcefter,  and  is  now  the  property  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort.  In  1553  nere  remained  in  charge  three  pounds  fix  {hillings 
and  eight-pence  in  annuities  and  corrodies. 

Of  this  Abbey  at  prefent  nothing  remains  but  the  church,  which  was  built  in 
the  form  of  a  crofs.  Browne  Willis,  from  William  of  Worcefter,  has  given  the 
following  dimenfions  of  it :  Length  of  the  church,  feventy-five  rods.  Breadth 
of  the  body  of  the  Church,  thirteen  rods  and  a  half.  Breadth  of  the  wing  on  the 
north  fide,  fix  rods  ;  on  the  fouth  fide,  five  rods.  The  church  contains  on  the 
fouth  fide  thirteen  arches,  and  there  are  five  rods  between  every  two  columns ; 
the  fpan  of  each  of  the  faid  arches.  A  plan  of  this  church  is  given  in  the  Second 
Volume  of  Stevens's  Monafticon. 


This  View  was  drawn  anno  17730 
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PLATE  0. 

Th.s  View,  which  was  taken  from  the  north  fide  of  the  River  Wye,  near  the 
Ferry,  ihews  the  fituation  of  the  Abbey,  both  with  refpea  to  that  R.ver  and  the 
woody  mountains  with  which  it  is  fnrronnded  and  overflowed:  a  more 
beautiful  fcene,  or  one  more  fitted  for  contemplation,  cannot  be  found,  or  even 

^The  former  Plate  of  this  Monaftery  it  was  faid,  nothing  but  the  Church 
remained  :  a  fecond  vifit  to  that  Ruin  has  convinced  the  Author  this  afertion was 
,00  general:  the  fmall  gate,  leading  from  the  water  here  (hewn,  feems  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Abbey;  and  at  a  little  diftance  to  the -^.h-weft  feveral 
cottages  evidently  once  part  of  its  out-offices,  though  fo  mfguifed  and  patched 
as  to  efcape  a  curfory  obferver.    Adjoining  thereto  is  alfo  a  conhderable  length  of 

its  ancient  wall.  c  .    ,  . 

The  infide  of  this  Monaftery  affords  a  fine  fpecimen  of  that  ft.le  of  Architec- 
ture called  Gothic  :  its  rich  weft  window,  (till  quite  entire,  is  much  admired, 
tho'.  perhaps,  fomewhat  defective  in  point  of  proportion,  being  rather  too  broad 
for  its  height.  The  fmall  door  beneath  it  is  extremely  poor  :  the  intent  of  the 
Architedft  is  manifeft ,  he  meant  by  its  contraft  with  the  loftinefs  of  the  roof  to 
ftrike  the  beholders. 
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The  fragments  of  its  once -fculptu red  roof,  and  other  remains  of  its  fallen  deco- 
•  rations,  are  piled  up  with  more  regularity  than  tafte  on  each  fide  the  grand  aifle  : 
they  are  worthy  obfervation ;  feveral  of  them  both  for  invention  and  execution 
would  do  honour  to  the  bell;  Artift  of  the  prefent  age.  There  are  alfo  fome  muti- 
lated figures  formerly  belonging  to  monuments,  particularly  the  Head  of  a  Monk  ; 
and  the  figure  of  a  Knight  armed  in  a  coat  of  mail,  his  fhield  on  his  left  arm,  is 
faid  to  reprefent  one  of  the  Strongbowes,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  It  is  broken  off  juft 
above  the  knees  ;  the  legs  are  wanting.  The  right-hand,  which  is  fhewn,  has  five 
fingers  and  a  thumb.  Whether  this  was  a  natural  peculiarity  of  the  perfon  repre- 
sented, or  the  miftake  of  the  Artift,  is  uncertain. 

On  the  whole,  tho'  this  Monaftery  is  undoubtedly  light  and  elegant,  it  wants 
that  gloomy  folemnity  fo  efiential  to  religious  ruins ;  thofe  yawning  vaults  and 
dreary  recefies  which  ftrike  the  Beholder  with  a  religious  awe,  and  make  him 
almoft  mudder  at  entering  them,  calling  into  his  mind  all  the  Tales  of  the 
Nurfery. 

Here,  at  one  caft  of  the  eye,  the  whole  is  comprehended,  nothing  being  left 
for  the  Spectator  to  guefs  or  explore  and  this  defect  is  increafed  by  the  ill-placed 
neatnefs  of  the  poor  people  who  (hew  the  Building ;  by  whofe  abfurd  labour  the 
ground  is  covered  over  with  a  turf  as  even  and  trim  as  that  of  a  Bowling-green, 
which  gives  the  Building  more  the  air  of  an  artificial  Ruin  in  a  Garden,  than  that 
of  an  ancient  decayed  Abbey.    How  unlike  the  beautiful  defcription  of  the  Poet! 

Half-buried  there  lie  many  a  broken  buft, 

And  obelifk,  and  urn,  o'erthrown  by  Time ; 
And  many  a  Cherub  here  defcends  in  duft 
From  the  rent  roof  and  portico  fublime. 

Where  rev'rend  fhrines  in  Gothic  grandeur  flood, 

The  nettle,  or  the  noxious  night-ihade  fpreads ; 
And  amlings,  wafted  from  the  neighb'ring  wood, 

Through  the  worn  turrets  wave  their  trembling  heads. 

Elegy  on  a  Pile  of  Ruins,  by  J.  Cunningham. 


This  View  was  drawn  Anno  1775. 
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CASTLE-ACRE    CASTLE,  NORFOLK. 

(PLATE  I.) 

This  caftle  ftands  in  the  weftern  part  of  the  county,  in  the  Hundred  of 
Frebrig.    Glofe  to  its  fouthern  wall  runs  a  (mall  river. 

It  was  anciently  the  feat  of  the  Earls  Warren,  and  is  faid  to  derive  its  name 
from  being  fituated  in  a  field.  It  mud  be  owned,  the  etymology  is  not  very 
finking,  unlefs  it  alludes  to  the  area  enclofed  within  the  walls  of  its  citadel,  or 
keep,  which  is  reported  to  meafure  juft  an  acre. 

The  ruins  of  this  caftle  are  very  extenfive,  and  from  their  commanding 
fituation,  it  muft  have  been  very  flrong.  The  keep,  or  citadel,  was  circular, 
defended  on  three  fides  by  a  deep  ditch;  and  on  the  fouth  fide,  by  a  ftrong 
wall ;  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  river. 
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Before  the  fouth  fide  of  the  keep  was  a  confiderable  area,  perhaps  ufed  as 
a  parade,  to  draw  up  and  exercife  the  garriibn  ;  on  the  eaft  fide  whereof  are  the 
remains  of  a  gate,  or  rather  wail,  running  crofs  the  ditch,  having  a  fort  of  covert 
way,  ferving  to  flank  or  command  it. 

O  n  the  weft  fide  of  the  citadel  are  the  remains  of  a  gate  leading  into  the  outer 
court,  or  ward,  of  the  caftle,  where  are  the  ruins  of  many  buildings,  probably 
once  the  dwelling  of  the  artificers  and  fervants  belonging  to  this  fortrefs,  as  alfo 
the  barracks  of  that  part  of  the  garriibn  not  immediately  on  duty.  Thefe  rorm 
a  kind  of  ftreet,  running  north  and  fouth,  and  having  a  gate  at  each  eiid  ;  that 
on  the  north  fide  in  tolerable  repair.  The  caftle  ftands  about  an  hundred  yards 
eaft  of  the  abbey  wall. 

The  time  when  this  caftle  was  built  is  not  known ;  nor  has  either  hiftory  or 
tradition  preferred  the  name  of  its  builder.  It  is  however  more  than  probable, 
that  it  was  built  foon  after  the  Conqueft,  by  William  earl  of  Warren,  to  whom 
the  Conqueror  granted  139  lordfhips  in  this  county.  It  is  mentioned  in  a 
charter  by  his  fon  to  the  monks  of  the  monaftery  founded  here  anno  1 190. 

John,  the  laft  Earl  Warren,  gave  this  manor  with  all  his  lands,  to  King 
Edward  II. ;  and  afterwards  King  Edward  III.  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign, 
anno  1328.  granted  the  above  donation  to  Richard  Fitz-Alan,  earl  of  Arundel, 
Ion  of  Alice,  lifter  and  heir  of  John  earl  of  Warren  ;  in  which  family  they  con- 
tinued till  Henry  earl  of  Arundel,  ift  of  Eliz.  fold  this  manor  to  Sir  Thomas 
Grefham,  who  bought  the  Priory  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  to  whom  King- 
Henry  VIII.  had  granted  it.  It  was  afterwards  in  the  pofieffion  of  the  Cokes 
of  Holkam,  and  lately  the  property  of  the  dowager  counteis  of  Leicelter,  and 
entailed  on  Coke,  Efqj  her  hufband's  nephew. 


This  view  was  drawn  anno  1772. 
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fPtATE  II.) 

This  plate  (hews  the  north  gate  of  the  cattle,  which  ftands  weft  of  the 
entrenchment,  furrounding  the  keep  or  citadel.  In  the  fouth  wall,  near  the  river, 
was  another  gate,  now  in  ruins.  From  the  road  communicating  between  thefe, 
this  view  was  taken,  anno  1 77 1 .  On  each  fide  of  this  road  are  fome  fcattered 
houfes,  forming  a  kind  of  ftreet.  Hereabouts,  it  is  faid,  were  formerly  the 
dwellings  of  the  labourers  and  artificers  belonging  to  the  garrifon. 

■ 
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William  de  Warren,  die  firft  earl  of  Surry,  and  Gimdred  his  wife,  going 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  in  their  way  vifited  feveral  religious  houies  to  offer  up 
their  orifons,  among  others  the  Abbey  of  Cluni  in  Burgundy;  where,  being  re- 
fpectfully  entertained  by  the  Prior  and  Convent,  that  Order  fo  gained  their  good 
opinion,  that  they  refblved  an  Abbey  they  were  about  to  endow,  through  the  ex- 
hortations of  Lanfrank,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  mould  be  for  Monks  of  the 
Cluniac  Order,  and  accordingly  obtained  from  that  Convent  four  of  their  body, 
and  anno  1085  began  to  erect  here  a  Monaftery  for  twelve  Monks.  It  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Marv,  and  made  fubordinate  to  one  that  earl  had  founded  near 
his  caftle,  at  Lewes  in  Suflex.  To  it  he  gave  the  church  of  Acre,  with  thofc  of 
Metlewold,  Roinges,  called  Ledenchirch,  Wilkemer  and  Trunchet,  with  all  that 
belonged  to  them,  and  two  parts  of  his  tythes.  Thefe  benefactions  were  con- 
firmed by  his  fon  William  in  three  charters,  with  the  donations  of  divers  other 
perfons,  and  many  additions  of  his  own. 

Roger,  the  fon  of  Wimer,  lord  of  the  honour  of  Greflinghal,  in  this  county,  con- 
ferred on  thefe  Monks  the  churches  of  Kcmefton,  Dunham,  Efllcchcfham,  Wefen- 
hamtorp,  Wichresfeld  Winefboteftiam,  with  their  tythes,  and  fome  other  lands. 
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Roger,  the  Ton  of  William  the  Sewer,  gave  one  Croft,  weft  of  Kemefton  ;  Alan, 
the  ion  of  Flaald,  and  his  wife  Adelin,  the  lands  of  Kemefton  and  Sparle ;  Roger, 
fewer  to  the  earl  Warren,  the  mill  at  Lechefham ;  Drogo,  the  fon  of  William,  fewer 
of  Grcftinghal,  the  churches  and  lands  of  Eftlechefliam,  Dunham,  Kemefton,  Wefe- 
ham,  Congham,  and  the  tythes  of  Winefbotefliam,  Wichresfeld,  Grimfton  andHo- 
gade.  Roger,  the  fon  of  William,  fewer,  confirmed  the  grants  of  the  mill  of  Weft- 
muln,  and  the  land  of  Wefeham.  Ofmund  Seutevil,  lord  of  the  honour  of  Grefc 
tinghal;  Ifabel,  the  wife  of  Berengarius  de  Crefty  ;  Robert  de  Vallibus  ;  Nicholas 
Hay  ;  Brien,  the  fon  of  Scholland;  Conftance  the  wife  of  Ralph,  the  fon  of  Robert 
de  Biera,  were  all  benefactors  to  this  Houfe,  whofe  particular  deeds  may  be  feen 
in  the  Monafticon. 

Herbert,  biftiop  of  Norwich,  granted  his  licence  for  founding  this  Priory,  and 
directed  tythes  to  be  paid  to  it ;  and  Ebrad,  bifhop  of  that  diocefe,  confirmed  the 
lame.  In  the  twenty-fourth  of  king  Edward  the  Firft,  the  eftates  of  this  houfe  were 
feized  upon,  under  pretence  of  its  being  an  alien  Priory;  but  fufficient  proof  being 
made,  that  it  was  in  no  refpecl:  fubjecl:  to  the  power  or  afleflinent  of  any  foreign 
prince  or  monaftery,  except  only  that  it  was  vifited  by  the  Abbot  of  Cluni,  when  he 
came  into  England,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  the  fame  reign,  its  privileges  and 
polleflions  were  reftored ;  and  king  Edward  the  Second,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
his  reign,  ordained  that  itfhould  not  any  ways  be  molefted  as  foreign,  it  having  in 
his  father's  time  been  proved  and  declared  indigenous  or  native. 

The  Priories  ofMendham,  Bromholm,  Reinham,  and  Selvefholm,  were  all  cells 
to  this  Houfe  ;  but  that  of  Bromholm  was  difcharged  from  its  fubjection  by  the 
Bull  of  Pope  Celeftin,  dated  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  pontificate. 

The  revenues  of,this  Community  were  valued,  the  twenty-fixth  of  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  at  £306.  qd.  ob.  q.  Dugdale  ;  £324.  ijs.  ^d.  ob.  q.  Speed;  but> 
according  to  Stephens,  only  £296.  1 1;.  4^  ob.  q.  clear."  It  was  (fays  Tanner) 
granted,  the  twenty-ninth  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk.  It  has 
fince  fuccefiively  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Grefham,  and  the  LordLovel.  About 
fifty  years  ago,  it  was  purchafed  by  the  late  earl  of  Leicefter,  and  is  at  prefent  the 
property  of  the  countefs  dowager  of  Leicefter,  his  widow. 

This  drawing  was  made  anno  1771. 
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(PLATE  II.) 

The  following  particulars  of  this  Priory  are  given  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parkin's  Topographical  Hiftory  of  Freebridge 
Hundred  and  a  Half,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  printed  anno  1772. 

On  the  2:d  of  November,  1533,  Thomas  Mailing,  Prior,  and  his  convent,  furrendered  this  Priory,  with  the  manor 
of  Caftleacre  Prioi's,  and  all  its  appurtenances,  to  King  Henry  VIII.  In  the  furrender  deed,  'tis  expreffed,  "  for  certain 
**  caufes,  jufl  and  reafonable,  them,  their  fouls  and  confciences,  efpecially  moving,  together  with  the  fcite  of  all  the  manors, 
"  meffuages,  lands  and  tenements,  rents  and  fervices,  Sec.  advowfons,  and  all  manner  of  thing  thereunto  belonging 
'*  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  ElTex,  Middlefex,  Cambridgefhire,  &c.  in  England  and  Wales;  and  figned  by  Thomas  Mailing;, 
"  Prior,  and  ten  Monks;  videlicet,  John  Hovvnfword,  William  Burguillion,  Robert  Daniel,  Robert  Fifhc,  William 
Elys,  John  Bets,  Edmund  Wodenowe,  John  Lowe,  Robert  Saory,  and  Robert  Halman  ;  and  thefe  following  were 
w  found  guilty  of  the  meft  notorious  incontinency  and  uncleannefs,  John  Bets,  William  Elys,  Robert  Hoclon,  Robert 
"  Snape,  James  Helvington,  Edward  Acres,  and  Edward  Kirkby. 

"  The  King,  on  December  22,  in  his  39th  year,  granted  the  fcite  of  this  Priory,  the  Prior's  Manor,  the  improprt- 
"  atcd  reftoiy  and  advowfon  cf  the  vicarage,  to  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  and  in  the  2d  of  Elizabeth,  the 
"  Duke  of  Norfolk  alienated  it  to  Thomas  Grefham,  who,  in  the  preceding  year,  had  purchafed  alio  of  Henry  Earl  of 
"  Arundel  the  lordfhip  of  the  Earl's  Manor  of  Caftleacre.  The  Duke  is  faid  to  convey  his  part  for  two  tlioufand  pound; 
**  Grefham  conveyed  his  right  in  both  thefe  lordfhip i  to  Thomas  Cecil,  afterwards  Earl  of  Exeter  ;  and  his  fon  William 
**  Earl  of  Exeter  fold  them  to  Sir  Edward  Coke  ;  whole  descendant,  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Coke,  Earl  of  Leice  ler; 
«*  was  Lord  of  the  Manrr  of  Arundel,  or  Earl's,  Prior's,  and  Fox's,  Impropriator  and  Pa'ron  of  the  Vicarage. 

"  Thl  fcite  of  the  Priory  Church  lies  weft  of  the  Caftle,  was  a  ve-crab'e  large  Got  hick  pile,  of  free*- ft  one,  Hint,  &c. 
M  and  built  in  a  cathedral  or  conventual  manner  :  great  part  of  the  front,  or- weft  end  of  it  is  dill  remaining,  where  the 
M  principal  entrance  was  through  a  great  arch,  over  which  was  a  (lately  window  ;  on  each  fids  of  the  great  door  were 
"  doors  to  enter  into  the  north  and  Couth  ifles,  under  the  tower,  as  the  grand  doors  ferved  for  an  entrance  into  tl  o 
»*■  nave  or  body.  At  the  north  and  fouth  end  of  this  front,  or  weft  end,  iVod  two  towers,  fnpported  by  llrong 
"  arches  and  pillars.  The  nave  or  body  hail  twelve  great  pillars,  making  (even  archis  on  each  fide,  t lie  low.  fi  joining 
**  to  the  tower?.  On  the  eaft  end  of  the  rave  ftood  the  grand  tower,  fnpported  by  fowT  greet  pillars,  through  which 
•*  was  the  entrance  into  the  choir.    On  the  fouth  and  north  Gdcs  cf  this  tower  were  two  ctefs  ilks  01  iranfn-tsi. 
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and  at  the  end  of  the  north  tranfept  there  feems  to  have  been  a  chapel  or  Veft  lary.  The  choir  was  of  erjual  breadth 
'«  with  the  nave  and  ifles,  but  much  ftiorter,  and,  at  the  eaft  end  of  it,  was  in  form  of  a  chapel ;  and  here  flood  the 
"  high  altar,  as  I  take  it. 

"  The  Cloyfter  was  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Church,  and  had  an  entrance  into  it  at  the  weft  end  of  the  South  Ifle, 
"  near  to  the  Tower ;  and  another  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  faid  Ifle,  near  the  Grand  Tower.    The  Chapter-houfe  feems  to 

have  joined  to  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Cloifler,  and  the  Dormitory  to  have  been  over  the  weft  part  of  the  Cloifter.  Weft 
"  of  the  Cloifter,  and  adjoining,  was  the  Prior's  apartment,  now  converted  into  a  farm-houfe.  In  a  large  room  above  flairs, 
"  called  now  the  Prior's  Dining-room,  is  a  curious  bow-window  of  ftone,  ccnfifting  of  nine  pannels.  In  the  firft 

were  the  arms  of  the  Priory,  painted  on  the  glafs. — In  the  fecond,  the  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  Earl  Warren, 

"  quarteily,  but  now  broke  and  gone.  In  the  third,  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  gules,  a  Lion  rampant,  argent.  

"  Fourth,  the  red  and  white  rofe  united,  and  a  crown  over  it.  Fifth,  France  and  England,  quarterly.  Sixth, 

"  the  Rofe,  &c.  as  above.  Seventh,  Earl  Warren's  arms.  Eighth,  quarterly,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  in  the  firft  and 

"  fourth  quarters;  and  in  the  fecond  and  third,  Matrevers,  fable,  fretty,  cr,  and  Fitz  Alane,  Baron  of  Clun,  P.  fefs, 

azure  and  argent,  quarterly.  Ninth,  argent,  a  Crofs  compony,  or  and  azure,  between  twelve  crofs  crofslets,  ficbe, 

"  fable  ;  the  Priory  arms,  as  I  take  it,  and  thefe  letters  I.  W.  joined  together  by  a  knot,  and  under  it,  SPITV  PRIN- 
"  C1PALI  CONFIRMA  ME.  By  this  it  appears  that  this  window  was  built  by  John  Winchelfey,  Prior  in  the 
"  reign  of  Henry  VIL  or  VIII.  Afterwards  it  might  be  converted  into  a  dining-room  ;  but  that  it  was  originally  a 
"  large  chapel,  and  this  room. was  only  the  weft  end  of  i',  is  apparent:  it  extended  to  the  fouth  tower  of  the  Church, 
**  where  at  the  eaft  end  of  it  is  a  large  window,  as  in  a  chapel,  and  a  ftep  or  afcent  here,  as  to  an  Altar ;  and  on  the  fouth 
"  wall,  near  to  this  afceut,  is  an  arched  covered  feat  of  ftone,  rifing  in  form  of  a  pyramid,  with  the  fliield  of  the  Earl 
s<  Warren  alone  ;  which  tefUfies  it  to  be  an  antique  pile,  built  in  their  time,  before  the  patronage  of  the  priory  came  to 
"  the  Earls  of  Arundel ;  and  a:  the  north  eaft  corner,  near  to  the  Altar-Place,  is  a  door-place  with  a  ftone  arch  ;  and 
here  was  a  ftone  flair-cafe,  which  led  down  into  the  Cloifler. 

"In  another  room  was,  a  few  years  paft,  in  a  window,  the  broken  portraiture  of  one  of  the  Earls  of  Arundel,  in  armour, 
•"  with  a  broad  fvvord  in  his  hand ;  and  on  his  furcoat  the  arms  of  Arundel,  Matrevers,  and  Clun,  as  above,  and  part  of  the 

*l  legend.,  My  truji  ys  ;  alfo,  on  a  chapeau,  gules,  an  oaken  flip,  vert,  acorned,  or.    The  fcite  of  this  Priory 

"  took  in  feve  al  acres.  The  grand  entrance  was  north  of  the  Priory  Church,  where  is  now  Handing  a  large  and 
"  ftately  gate-houfe  of  free-ftone.  Over  the  arch,  as  you  enter,  are  the  arms  of  the  Earl  Warren  of  Arundel,  and  Earl 
**  Warren,  quarteily,  France  and  England,  and  thole  of  the  Priory. 

*'  The  whole  fcite  was  enclofed  with  a  lofty  ftone  wall,  good  part  of  which  is  flill  flanding. 

PRIORS. 

«*  Ancevina  occurs  about  1130. — Jordan,  about  1  160. — Richard  occurs  Prior  in  Biftiop  Turbas's  time,  Biftop  of 
*<  Norwich — Odo  occurs  about  1180. — Hugh  in  1190  and  1 195. 

"  Maimond  about  1200. — Lambert  de  Kempllon  in  1203. — Philip  de  Mortimer  in  1203  and  1211.  —  Robert  de 
"  Aleufon  about  1220",  probably  the  fame  with  Robert  de  Bozun,  who  occurs  in  1219  and  2227. — Ralph  de  Wefenham 
f*  in  1239. — William  de  Kent. — Adam  in  1250. — John  de  Granges  in  1252  and  1:55. — Walter  de  Staumere  in 
**  12^3  and  1267.  —  Robert  de  Hakebach  in  1270. — William  de  Scoiham. — Benedict  in  1286. 

*'  Robert  Porter  in  1308. — John  Homelyn  —John  de  Acre — Walter  de  Franceys  in  131 1. — Peter  de  Jocello  in 
*'  1317  and  [324.  —  Guy  de  Choryns  in  1329  and  1337. — William  de  Warren.  —Walter  Pycott. — Thomas  Wygca- 
**  hale. — John  Okinflon. — Simon  Sutton. — Thomas  Bayley. — Thomas  Tunbridge. 

"  John  Shareshale  in  1428.— Thomas  Bates. — Richard  Bennet  in  14C2. — Nicholas. — John  Piumftede.  John 

•■"  Amflets  in  1482. 

"  John  Win  chelsey  occurs  in  15 10. — Thomas  Chambers. — Thomas  Mailing  admitted  Prior  in  June  1519  ;  fome- 
•*«  times  called  Thomas  de  Caftle-Acre  :  he  was  prefented  and  nominated  by  the  Biftiop  of  Norwich,  with  John  Salisbury, 
"  late  Prior  of  St.  Faith's,  at  Horlham  in  Norfolk,  to  be  fuffragan  Biftiop  of  Thetford,  when  Archbifiiop  Cranmer  chof« 
*«  SaUfbury. 

"  Many  perfons  of  quality  were  here  buried,  efpecially  thofe  who  held  lordftiips,  and  were  benefaclors  to  this  Priory, 
*<  under  the  Earl  Warren.  Alice,  widow  of  Sir  Eudo  de  Arfic,  daughter  of  Harvey-Canis,  Lord  of  Durham  Magna, 
"  gave  fix  (hillings  rent,  per  annum,  out  of  lands  in  the  tenure  of  Alianore,  and  Alice  her  daughter,  to  be  paid  to  the 
"  Saciill  for  the  maintenance  of  a  lamp  before  the  crofs,  where  the  body  of  her  hufband  reus  ;  witnefs  Sir  Alexander 
"  Arfic,  her  fon  and  heir ;  Sir  Frederick  de  Capravill ;  Reginald  de  Geyton,  then  Senefchal  of  Acre.  Sir  Richard  le 
"  Rus,  Lord  of  Eaft  Lexham,  gavt  his  body  to  be  buried,  with  five  acres  of  land,  and  twelve  pence  per  annum,  rent." 

i".)isVievv,drawn  from  the  fouth  eaft  corner  of  thecloy(ler,and  ihewing  the  eafl  window  of  what  is  called  thePrior's  Loggings,  was  taken  anno  1771, 
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PLATE  I. 

This  Building  ftands  in  the  Manor  of  Caftor,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  diftant  north  from  Great 
Yarmouth  about  three  miles.  It  feems  rather  to  have  been  a  cancellated  Manfion,  than  an  edifice  cal- 
culated for  defence.  The  time  of  its  erection  is  not  exactly  known  ;  but,  from  its  materials,  which  are 
brick,  it  cannot  be  older  than  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  when  that  Manor  be- 
longed to  Sir  John  FaftolfFe,  a  General  and  Knight  of  the  Garter.  The  Manor  of  Caftor  had  been 
in  that  family  ever  fince  the  gth  of  Edward  II.  when  Thomas  FaftolfFe  purchafed  it  of  Sir  Oliver 
Ingham,  Knight,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  fome  houfe  or  caftle  might  then  be  ftanding.  Indeed 
Tanner  mentions  one  as  early  as  Edward  I. 

A  MS.  in  the  poffcflion  of  the  late  Mr.  Anftis,  Garter  King  of  Arms,  relates,  that  Sir  John  FaftolfFe 
having  taken  the  Duke  of  Alencon  prifoncr  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  that  Duke  agreed  as  a  ranfom, 
to  build  a  caftle  here,  fimilar  to  his  own  in  France  ;  in  confequence  of  which  agreement  this  caftle  wai 
erected  at  his  expence.  The  evidence  of  this  MS.  is  corroborated  by  a  common  tradition  to  the 
fame  effect. 

A  MS.  account  of  this  building,  by  Air.  Blomfield,  fays,  that  Henry  V.  gave  licence  to  Sir  John 
to  build  Caftor  Houfe  as  ftrong  as  himfelf  could  devife,  and  appointed  it  as  a  fortification  for  Yar- 
mouth. This  permiiTion  it  is,  however,  evident  he  did  not  avail  himftlf  of,  and  perhaps  thofe  were 
only  words  of  courfe,  inferted  in  his  licence  to  crenelate.  The  battle  of  Agincourt  was  fought 
Anno  141 5  ;  and  fuppofing  this  Caftle  to  have  been  begun  even  three  or  four  years  after  that  event, 
it  will  place  Caftor  Caftle  very  forward  among  the  oldeft  brick  buildings  in  this  Kingdom. 

Sir  John  FaftolfFe,  who  died  Anno  14.59,  11  's  ^a'c''  intended  to  have  founded  here  a  College  for  a 
Mafter,  fix  Priefts,  and  feven  poor  Men,  and  to  have  endowed  it  with  an  annuity  of  120  marks, 
chargeable  upon  feveral  Manors.  A  petition  was  accordingly  exhibited  to  the  Crown  for  a  licence, 
and  an  inquifition  taken  thereupon ;  but  this  defign  was  never  completed,  probably  owing  to  the  death 
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of  Sir  John,  fo  that  it  dwindled  down  to  a  chantry  of  fifty-three  {hillings  per  Ann.  as  appears  by  ths 
valuation  taken  26  Henry  VIII. 

Tanner  fays,  "  There  had  been  an  ancient  free  chapel  in  the  Manor  Houfe  here,  dedicated  to  St.. 
"  John  the  Baptift,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  wherein  Sir  John  FalftofF,  who  died  38th 
"  Henry  VI.  intended  to  have  erected  a  College  for  feven  Monks,  or  fecular  Priefts,  (one  of  whom 
"  to  be  head)  and  feven  poor  Men,  and  to  endow  the  fame  with  120  marks  rent  charge,  out  of 
"  feveral  Manors,  which  he  gave  or  fold  to  his  coufin  John  Partem,  fen.  Efq;  charged  with  this  charity, 
tc  This  Mr.  Pafton,  fen.  laboured  to  eftablifh  this  pious  foundation,  according  to  Sir  John  Falftoff's 
«e  defign,  till  his  death,  6  Edward  IV.  as  did  afterwards  his  fon  and  heir  Sir  John  Paftony  Knt.  but 
"  whether  it  was  incorporated  and  fully  fettled,  I  much  doubt,  there  being  no  further  mention  of  it 
"  either  in  the  Rolls,  or  in  the  Bifhop  of  Norwich's  regiftry  ;  only  in  the  valuation  26  Henry  VIII. 
M  there  is  faid  to  have  been  a  chantry  in  Caftre  Hall,  of  the  foundation  of  Sir  John  FalftofF,  Knt. 
*'  worth  2  1.  13  s.  4d.  per  Ann."  According  to  Sir  John's  intended  foundation,  the  Mafter  of  the 
College  was  to  have  10 1.  per  Ann.  every  Prieft  ten  marks,  every  poor  Man  40  s.  and  the  fourth  part 
of  the  great  manfion  here  for  habitation. 

William  Botener,  alias  de  Worcefter,  in  his  Itinerary,  preferved  in  Bennet  College,  Cambridge, 
relates,  that  this  Caftle  was  befieged  twice  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  once  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  another  time  by  the  Lord  Scales.  In  the  account  of  thefe  tranfadions,  this  foundation  is  men- 
tioned as  being  directed  by  the  laft  will  of  Sir  John  FalftolfFe.  As  this  extract  contains  feveral  very 
curious  particulars,  it  fhall  be  given  in  length  in  the  next  Plate. 

John  Ives,  Efq;  jun.  of  Yarmouth,  from  whofe  collection  this  extract  was  obtained,  as  alfo  that 
of  Blomficld,  likewife  kindly  communicated  a  plan  of  this  building,  from  which  the  following  de- 
fcription  is  taken  ;  but  as  it  has  no  fcale  annexed,  the  meafures  cannot  be  afcertained. 

This  Manfion  or  Caftle  enclofed  a  court,  in  figure  a  redtangled  parallelogram,  whofe  fouth  and 
north  fides  were  fomewhat  larger  than  thofe  on  the  eaft  and  weft.  On  the  north-weft  angle  was  the 
Tower,  which,  according  to  Anftis,  is  upwards"  of  one  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  grand  entrance  lay 
over  a  draw-bridge  on  the  weft  fide. 

On  the  right  hand,  on  entering  the  great  hall,  which  Worcefter's  MS.  fays,  meafured  49  feet  in 
length  and  twenty-eight  in  breadth,  adjoining  to  this  tower,  was  the  dining-room,  the  great  fire-place 
of  which  is  ftill  to  be  feen  :  directly  eaft  of  this,  communicating  by  a  draw-bridge,  flood  the  College, 
which  appears  to  have  encompafled  three  fides  of  a  fquare,  whofe  area  was  larger  than  that  included 
within  the  walls  of  the  manfion.  Its  weft  fide  was  bounded  by  the  mote  ;  at  its  fouth-eaft  and  north- 
eaft  angles  it  had  two  round  towers ;  towards  the  weft  end  of  its  north  fide  ran  the  great  avenue.  This 
building  was  in  all  likelihood  the  ancient  Hall  or  Manfion  mentioned  by  Tanner. 

Round  the  modern  Caftle  ran  a  mote,  which,  according  to  tradition,  communicated  with  a  navigable 
creek.  In  a  fmall  building  now  ufed  for  a  farm-houfe,  a  little  fouth-weft  of  the  Manfion,  is  fhewn  a 
large  arch,  capable  of  receiving  a  boat  of  confiderable  burthen.  This  is  called  the  barge-houfe. 
When  it  is  confidered  the  changes  the  different  creeks  and  channels  hereabouts  have  undergone,  this 
aflertion  will  not  appear  improbable. 

At  prefent  only  the  weft  and  north  walls  of  the  Building  are  remaining,  together  with  the  Tower. 
The  fouth  and  eaft  fides  are  nearly  levelled  with  the  ground;  what  is  remaining  of  the  College  is 
converted  into  barns  and  ftables.  On  an  arch  over  a  bow-window  in  the  infide  of  thefe  ruins  was 
the  coat  of  arms  of  Sir  John  FaftolfFe,  furrounded  with  the  Garter  fairly  carved  in  ftone.  This  has 
lately  been  taken  down,  and  is  depofited  in  fome  public  library. 

This  View,  which  (hews  the  South- Weft  Afpeft  of  the  Building,  was  drawn  Anno  J  775. 
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PLATE  Hi 

The  following  is  the  extract  refpecting  this  Caftle,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Plate. 
It  is  taken  from  the  Itinerary  of  William  Botoner,  alias  de  Worcefter,  in  the  Library  of 
Bennet's  College,  Cambridge.  This  Botoner  was  an  Hiftorian,  Bard,  and  Herald  :  he 
wrote  the  Life  and  A5tions  of  Sir  John  Falftaff,  which  book  is  fuppofed  to  have  once 
been  in  the  MS.  Library  at  Lambeth. 

On  the  Feaft  of  the  AfTumption  of  the  BlefTed  Mary,  nine  years  before  the  Caftle  was 
befieged  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  a  cruel  day,  with  guns  at  the  Caftle,  and  the  fiege 
lafted  for  feven  days. 

Here  follows  the  names  of  the  men  at  arms  befieging  the  Caftle  and  Fortrefs  of  Caftle 

Faftolf,  beginning  on  Monday  before  the  Feaft  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  the  year  

of  the  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  the  King  then  being  at  Coventry,  and  the  faid  fiege  con- 
tinued till  day  of  September. 

John  Duke  of  Norfolk,   his  Brother, 

Sir  Wm.  Calthorp,                                             R.  Letham,  Efq;  of  Plumftede, 
Sir  Gilbert  Debenham,   Lancaftre,  Efq; 

Sir  Will.  Brandon,  Knt. 

Humfrey  Talbot,  Knt. 

Sir  John  Arvenyngham  firft  fent  to  deliver  the  Caftle  to  the  Duke,  but  the  Lieutenant 
refufed.  . 

Sir  Humphry  Talbot, 
Thomas  Wingfield,  Efq;  Sir  Will.  Calthorpe, 

William  Wingfield,  Efqj  Sir  J.  Heveningham, 

■  ■  Swai.f   ,  Efq;  Sir  Gilbert  Debenham, 

Hue.  Anftyn,  bfq;  Sir  T.  Wyngfeld, 

John  Waldgrace,  Knt.  Sir  William  lirandon, 

— —  Debenham,  Jusv,  Sir  Philip  Wentworth,  Knt. 

Mr.  Syrnond  Fitzfymondc,  Efq> 
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Item  it  fons  Lancaflres    Archbilhop  Selfsangor,  by  Mr.  Tympcrley,  Efq; 
James  Radclyff,  Efq;  Mr.  Richard  Southwell,  Efq; 

Black  John  de  Radclytt  Mr.  Gilbert  Debenham,  Sen.  Efq; 

Sir  William  Debenham,  Mr.  Broke,  fon  of  Lord  Cobham,  Efq; 

Sir  Robert  Debenham,  Mr.  Bardwell,  of  Harlyng,  Norfolk,  Efq; 

The  fon  of  Lawrence  Reynford,  Knt.  Mr.  Stewarde,  from  near  Cromer,  Efq; 

The  fon  of  Foulke  Stafford,  Efq; 

Memorandum,  Lord  Anthony,  Lord  Scalys,  likewife  another  time  entered  the  Caf- 
tle  of  Caltel  Faftolf,  in  the  name  of  King  Edward  IVth,  and  a  certain  curfed  William 

Yelverton  of  the  Priory  of  Norwich,  with  his  help,  and   Seaming,  Gentleman, 

with  other  fervants  of  that  Lord,  kept  pofierTion  of  the  Caftle  for  the  fpace  of  half  

to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  goods  of  the  faid  Caftle,  under  the  fcandalous  and  ground- 
lefs  pretence  that  John  Pafton,  Efq-,  was  a  Neif  of  the  faid  King,  altho'  the  fame  was  falfe. 

Names  of  the  perfons  defending  the  faid  Caftle  againft  the  Duke.  John  Pafton,  junior, 
Efq;  defended  the  fiege  in  the  place  of  John  Pafton,  Knt.  his  brother,  who  was  abfent. 

J.  Dawbenny,  Efq;  killed  with  a  quarrel  *,  Davy  Coke,  fervant  of  J.  H. 

Ofborn  Berney,  Ei'q;  John  Roos,  of  Philby, 

Ofbern  de  Caftre,  valet  f,  John  Ofbern,  of  Philby, 

John  Bett,  valet,  John  Norvvade, 

Mundynet,  born  in  France  Raulyns,  a  Foreigner, 

Tho.  v^-alem,  of  Carter,  Will.  Pony,  a  foldier  of  Calais, 

Valets  ■{  John  Vincent,  1     teniae  ^°*in  ^e^e'  °^  ^a^'ls< 

W.  Vincent,   >  „  n  '  f  Thomas  Stampys  J,  handles  and  will  moot  with  a 

W.  Wod,       i  1  alt0n  JUni°  *  bowe  for  a  noble. 

R.  Bylys,  John  Pampyng,  of  Norwich, 

(_kobei  t  Ormond  de  Maltby,  John  Chapman,  a  foldier  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 

Somerfet, 
John  Jackfon,  of  Lancafhire, 
John  Spark,  of  Marlham. 

And  firft,  John  the  aforenamed  Duke,  a  week  before  fiege  was  laid  to  this  Caftle, 
fent  John  Hevenyngham,  Knt.  a  relation  of  Sir  John  Faftolf,  with  a  melTage  to  John 
Pafton,  Efq-,  the  younger,  lieutenant  of  John  Proton,  Knt.  his  brother,  for  the  fafe 
keeping  thereof  to  the  ufe  of  his  brother,  during  his  abfence  on  the  fervice  and  bufinefs, 
A.  .  .  B  .  .  importing  that  he  the  Duke  had  purchafed  the  faid  Caftle  of  a  certain  Wm. 

Yelverton  Juftice  of  Norfolk,  named  one  of  the  executors  of  Sir  John  Faftolf, 

Knt.  Lord  of  this  Caftle,  altho'  it  was  contrary  to  his  will  and  teftament  that  it  mould 
be  fold  •,  he  having  there  ordained  that  it  fhould  be  a  houfe  of  prayer,  and  for  poor  peo- 
ple for  ever,  to  be  founded  for  offering  up  prayers  for  his  foul,  and  the  fouls  of  his  pa- 
rents. And  he  the  faid  Lieutenant  of  the  Caftle  refufed  the  delivery  of  the  Caftle,  be- 
caufe  he  had  not  received  the  cuftody  thereof  from  the  faid  Duke,  but  only  from  John 
Pafton,  his  brother.  At  length  within  ten  days  from  that  time,  viz.  on  the  laid  Monday, 
the  faid  Duke  with  his  army,  to  the  number  of  about  three  thoufand  armed  men,  fur- 
rounded  the  Caftle,  and  attacked  it  in  three  places  with  machines,  called  in  Englifh  guns, 
culverynes,  &c.  &c.  and  other  artillery,  ordnance,  and  archers. 

The  above  is  written  in  the  moft  barbarous  Latin  imaginable,  and  in  fo  bad  a  hand 
that  the  tranferiber  was  obliged  to  guefs  at  feveral  words.  Nothing  jrefpe&ing  this  fiege 
occurs  in  our  ancient  Chronicles. 

Besides  thi.  tranfeript,  Mr.  Ives  is  polTefied  of  feveral  original  manufcripts  relating 
to  Sir  John  Faftolf  ;  one  of  them  an  account  figned  by  himfelf ;  an  exact  copy  of  this 
fignature  is  here  given. 


*  A  dart  flu  t  from  a  crofs  bow.  f  Valet  here,  probably  means  a  fervant ;  though  it  often  is  put  for  a 

radet  or  volur  Uer,  alfo  young  gentlemen  under  the  age  of  eighteen.  %  In  the  original,  Handles  et  vult 

iaggitare  pro  noble. 

This  View,  which  reprefents  the  Eaft  Afpect,  was  drawn  Anno  1775. 


East. 
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The  fpot  whereon  this  caftle  ftands,  had  on  it  a  fortrefs  or  place  of  defence  in  tnt» 
Saxon  times,  conftructed  by  King  Uffa  about  the  year  575  ;  after  whkrh  a  royal  caftle  was 
built  thereon  by  Alfred  the  Great,  before  the  year  872,  which-  being  deftroyed  by  Sueno 
the  Dane,  in  1004,  was  rebuilt  by  King  Canute,  about  the  year  1018,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  gallantly  defended  againft  the  forces  of  William  the  Conqueror,  in  the  year  1075,  by 
Emma,  wife  of  Ralph  de  Wafet,  earl  of  Norfolk,  who  at  length,  forced  by  famine, 
furrendered  it  on  condition  that  the  befieged  mould  have  leave  to  depart  the  realm.  This 
building  Blomfield  fuppofes  was  removed  to  make  room  for  the  prefent  caftle,  whoje 
magnificent  remains  are  here  fhewn,  which  was  erected  by  Roger  Bigod. 

On  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  Roger  Bigod  took  part  with  Robert,  furnamcd  Courts 
houfe,  and  held  this  caftle,  then  in  his  cuftody,  for  him;  but  on  that  difpute  being  com- 
promifed,  William  Rufus,  as  had  before  been  ftipulated,  fuffered  it  to  continue  in  his  hands. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Roger,  William,  and  Hugh  Bigod,  were  fucceflively 
conftables  of  this  caftle,  which  was  then  ufed  as  a  prifon. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  Hugh  Bigod  was  continued  in  this 
-  office,  he  having  rendered  that  king  an  effential  fervice,  by  declaring  that  Henry  I.  had 
nominated  him  his  fucceffor,  in  preference  to  his  daughter  Maud  ;  but  a  fhort  time  after, 
Stephen  deprived  him  of  the  caftle,  and  granted  the  cuftody  thereof  to  his  natural  fon 
William  de  Blois. 

On  the  acceflion  of  Henry  II.  that  king  took  the  caftle  into  his  own  hands  ;  but  about 
the  year  1 1 63,  he  again  committed  it  to  the  care  of  Hugh  Bigod  ;  but  he  entering  into  a 
rebellion,  the  king,  anno  1 174,  refumcd  it;  Hugh  going  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  died. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  Roger  Bigod,  fon  of  the  above  Hugh,  was  conftable  of  this 
caftle,  which  he  held  till  the  following  reign;  when,  anno  121 5,  he  filing  with  the  baron%  . 
King  John,  by  patent,  appointed  William  Marfhall,  carl  of  Pembroke,  and  John  Fit/.- 


NORWICH  CASTLE. 


Robert,  conftables  of  the  caftles  of  Orford  and  Norwich  ;  but  they  did  not  long  hold  them; 
for  on  the  19th  of  July,  in  the  fame  year,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  a  Norfolk  man  born,  after- 
wards earl  of  Kent,  was  made  governor  of  thefe  caftles. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  this  caftle  was  taken  by  the  Dauphin,  without  any  refiftance ; 
he  made  William  de  Beaumont  governor  thereof ;  and  when  that  prince  quitted  this 
kingdom,  Hubert  de  Burgh  again  took  pofTeflion  of  it ;  but  the  king  being  reconciled  to 
Roger  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk,  committed  it  to  his  cuftody.  He  died  anno  1220,  and  was 
fucceeded  in  his  eftates  and  honours  by  his  fon  Hugh,  who  dying  the  next  year,  the  king 
appointed  Hubert  de  Burgh  his  chief  juftice,  to  have  cuftody  of  his  caftles,  lands,  and 
honours :  probably  Hugh  his  fon  was  a  minor. 

In  1224,  this  caftle  was  in  the  keeping  of  Roger  Bigod,  who  furrendered  it  to  the  king. 
In  1240,  this,  with  the  caftle  of  Orford,  were  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  the  fheriff  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ;  and  in  1260,  the  magiftrates  of  the  city  were  obliged  to  fue  for  the 
royal  pardon,  for  prefuming  to  enter  into  the  liberties  of  the  caftle.  In  1261,  Philip 
Marmion,  of  Tamworth  caftle,  was  made  conftable  of  the  caftles  of  Norwich  and  Orford. 

In  1266,  this  caftle  was  plundered  by  the  barons ;  in  1273,  Roger  Bigod,  earl  of  Nor- 
folk, had  the  cuftody  of  it ;  and  in  1393,  it  was  the  county  goal,  and  the  prior  of  Norwich 
allowed  yearly  ten  quarters  of  wheat  baked  into  bread,  6  s.  8d.  to  the  conftable,  i8d.  to  the 
conftable's  clerk,  i2d.  to  the  watchman,  i8d.  to  William  de  Knapton,  the  IherifFs 
cfquire,  and  40  s.  on  Candlemas-day,  to  the  fheriff  himfelf. 

In  1300,  Roger  Bigod  refigned  it  into  the  king's  hands ;  and  in  13 12,  Tho.  de  Brotherton 
became  conftable  here,  and  fitted  up  the  caftle  in  the  manner  we  now  fee,  except  its  battle- 
ments, which  (fays  Blomfield)  "  though  fo  great  an  ornament  to  this  ancient  pile,  were 
**  not  many  years  fince  taken  down."  His  arms  are  carved  on  the  pilafter  of  the  arch  of 
the  flair-cafe,  which,  with  the  battlements,  were  built  by  him.  The  battlements  have  been 
fince  reftored. 

In  1325,  the  feffions  were  directed  to  be  held  here;  and  the  caftle,  in  1399,  was 
made  the  public  goal  for  the  county. 

In  the  year  1396,  the  ditches  and  meadow  belonging  to  the  caftle  were  leafed  for  build- 
ing ;  and  in  1 509,  the  city  paid  54 1.  4s.  to  the  king,  as  a  referved  rent  for  the  fame,  an 
inquifition  taken  anno  1344,  having  found  that  they  belonged  to  him. 

The  bifhop  of  Norwich,  and  the  abbot  of  St.  Edmond's-bury,  both  ufed  to  pay  towards 
the  caftle-yard ;  as  did  alfo  the  bifhop  of  Ely,  and  abbot  of  Longley. 

"  This  caftle,  fays  Blomfield,  was  defended  by  a  wall  round  the  hill  it  ftands  on,  and 
**  three  ditches  alfo  round  it.  The  extent  of  the  outermoft  ditch  reached,  on  the  weft  part, 
"  to  the  edge  of  the  prefent  market-place;  on  the  north,  to  London-Lane,  as  it  is  now 
"  called,  which  it  included  ;  and  on  the  eaft,  almoft  to  Conisford-Street  :  the  poftern,  or 
"  back  entrance,  was  on  the  north-eaft  part,  for  a  communication  to  the  fite  of  the  earl's 
"  palace,  the  precinct  of  which  joined  to  it,  and  contained  the  whole,  between  the  outward 

ditch  and  Tombland;  the  fouthern  part  reached  to  the  Golden-Ball-Lane,  at  the 
"  entrance  of  which  the  grand  gate  flood,  from  which  there  were  bridges  over  each  of  the 
"  ditches. :  the  firft  has  been  immemorially  deftroyed,  but  the  ruins  of  the  fecond 
"  remained  'till  the  ditches  were  levelled  by  the  city,  for  to  keep  their  market  for  all. 
**  manner  of  cattle,  fwine,  &c. ;  the  third  is  left>  which  hath  one  arch  only  under  it,  but  of 
"  fuch  dimenfions,  if  it  were  open  to  the  bottom,  (great  part  of  it  being  flopped  with  earth) 

that  I  believe  very  few  in  England  exceed  it.    The  gate  on  the  bridge  is  now  in  ruins." 

Within  the  caftle  is  a  royal  free  chapel,  exempt  from  all  epifcopal  jurifdiction,  vifitable 
fey  the  king  only..  In  122:1,  the  dean  of  Norwich  having  attempted  to  exercife  his 
authority  on  fome  matters  refpecting  it,  was  forced  to  obtain  his  pardon  of  the  king.  It 
confifted  only  of  one  chaplain,  who  was  to  celebrate  mafs,  for  the  fouls  of  all  the  kings 
before  and  fince  the  Conqueft..  The  wills  of  perlbns  dying  within  the  precincts  of  the  caftle,, 
were  proved  before  the  conftable  and  this  chaplain,.  At  prefent  it  ferves  for  a  chapel  for  the 
prifoners.    The  chaplain  is  appointed  by  the  juftices  of  peace  for  the  county. 

The  building  here  fhewn  was  the  keep,.  The  gate  on  the  bridge,  mentioned  by 
Blomfield  as  in  ruins,  was  taken  down  when  the  caftle  was  lall  repaired*  This  view,  which, 
exhibits  the  north-eafl  afpect,  was.  drawn  anno 


BOUGHTON,  OR  BUCKTON  CHURCH,  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

This  venerable  and  picturefque  ruin  ftands  in  the  hundred  of  Spelhoe,  about 
three  miles  and  a  half  north  of  the  town  of  Northampton ;  it  is  not  mentioned 
either  by  Morton,  who  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  county,  nor  does  it  occur  in  any 
of  the  topographical  writers.  Ecton,  in  his  Thefaurus  amongfl:  the  livings,  re- 
maining in  charge  in  Northamptonmire,  thus  defcribes  it.  Boughton,  alias  Buck- 
ton,  a  rectory,  the  church  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptift,  in  the  deanery  of 
Haddon,  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  twenty  pounds  nine  millings  and  feven- 
pence,  the  yearly  tenths  eleven- pence  halfpenny,  patron  the  earl  of  Strafford. 

In  this  Church-yard  is  the  following  Epitaph. 

Time  was,  I  flood  where  thou  doft  now, 
And  view'd  the  dead,  as  thou  doft  me 
E'er  long  thou'lt  lie  as  low  as  I 
And  others  ftand,  and  look  on  thee. 


This  drawing  was  made  anno  i]6it 


SAINT  SEPULCHRE'S  CHURCH,  NORTHAMPTON. 

Of  this  remarkable  church  the  following  account  is  given  in  the  Hiftory  and 
Antiquities  of  Northampton,  now  publifhing  from  the  papers  of  the  late  Mr. 
Bridges. 

"  The  church,  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Hands  at  the 
f<  north  end  of  the  town,  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  confifts  of  a  body,  north 
**  and  fouth  aide,  leaded  ;  in  the  middle  is  a  cupola  covered  alfo  with  lead,  and 
"  fupported  by  eight  pillars  of  the  Tufcan  order,  each  pillar  {landing  at  the 
*'  diftance  of  eight  feet  from  the  other,  and  forming  an  angle  with  the  pillars 
"  next  adjoining.  At  the  eaft  end  is  a  chancel,  with  a  north  and  fouth  aide  ;  to 
"  it  you  enter  from  the  church  by  an  afcent  of  three  fteps.  At  the  w  eft  end  is 
*'  a  round  embattled  tower,  on  which  is  railed  a  pyramidal  oclogon  fpire.  In  the 
'*  tower  are  fix  bells.  The  length  of  the  church  and  chancel  is  ninety-feven  feet 
*'  Jix  inches  ;  the  breadth  of  the  chancel  and  aiiles  fifty-eight  feet ;  the  diameter 
"  of  the  church  and  aides  is  fifty-eight  feet  fix  inches ;  and  the  compafs  of  the 
*'  circle  of  the  eight  pillars,  meafured  outwards,  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet 
xe  eight  inches  ;  the  tower  is  fixteen  feet  fix  inches  long,  and  eleven  feet  iix 
**  inches  broad  ;  the  fpire  about  one  hundred  and  fixteen  feet  high.    On  the- 

fouth  fide  is  a  porch  covered  with  date.   This  church  was  probably  built  by  the 
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"  Knights  Templars,  after  the  model  of  that  erected  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
"  Jerufalem.    The  body  only  was  firft  built,  the  chancel  and  fteeple  appearing  to 
*'  have  been  added  afterwards.    This  church,  with  four  acres  of  lands  of  his 
4t  demefnes,  were  given  by  Henry  the  Firft,  and  confirmed  by  Richard,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  Hugh  Wells,  billiop  of  Lincoln,  to  the  Priory  of 
St.  Andrews  in  this  town,  which  appears,  from  Ingulphus,  to  have  fubfifted  as 
"  early  as  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  (1076).    The  vicarage  was  ordained  in 
"  the  time  of  Bifhop  Wells  aforefaid,  who  filled  the  fee  of  Lincoln  from  1209 
"  to  1234.    In  1254,  38th  of  Henry  the  Third,  the  rectory  was  rated  at  four 
"  merks,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  vicarage.    In  1535,  26th  of  Henry  the 
"  Eighth,  it  was  valued  at  fix  pounds,  twelve  /hillings.   The  vicarage,  amounting 
"  to  the  clear  yearly  value  only  of  twenty  pounds,  ten  (hillings,  and  ten-pence, 
*l  has  been  difcharged  by  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty  from  the  pay- 
*  ment  of  firft-fruits  and  tenths.    After  the  difiblution  of  religious  houfes,  the 
**,  patronage  appears  to  have  continued  in  the  Crown ;  but  about  1640  belonged 
"  to  Sir  John  Lambe,  who  fold  it  to  Peter  Whally,  Efq.  from  whom  it  came  to> 
*'  his  grandfon,  Nathaniel  Whalley,  Clerk,  who  is  the  prefent  patron.  The 

great  tithes,  with  thofe  of  St.  Giles's,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Pilkington, 

4<  as  impropriator  of  both  parimes.  It  is  in  the  deanery  of  Northampton." 
It  is  faid  there  are  fome  antient  and  rude  baflb  relievos  in  and  about  this  church. 
If  this  is  true,  they  are  at  prefent  covered  over  with  plaifter. 

Round  churches,  of  which  there  are  but  a  few  in  England,  are  fuppofed  by 
many  to  have  been  Jewifh  Synagogues,  efpecially  when  fituated  in  places  called  the 
Jewry.  Fuller,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Cambridge,  particularly  afcribes  this  building 
to  the  Jews,  who  fettled  at  Northampton  about  the  fame  time  as  at  Cambridge,, 
where  there  is  another  round  church  ftill  remaining. 

This  View,  which  exhibits  the  fouth  afpettj  was  drawn  Anno  1 761. 
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